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American Styles for Americans ... styles to grace the broad 
shoulders ... to drape the slender waist ... to fit the flat 
hips of the athletic American figure ... the very first gen- 
uinely new style idea in years... shown exclusively in 
Kuppenheimer good Clothes 
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Westclox 








Your most important date 


pee: the time you get up in the 
morning till you go to bed at night 
you are consulting the clock. For 
cars, for appointments, for meals, for 
the ball game, for the movies, for 
something. 

When you go to bed you put the 
responsibility on your clock. You go 
to sleep. You forget the world, de- 
pending on that timepiece to ring you 
up when it is time to start a new day. 


A pretty important job for a clock. 
Is it any wonder that men who must 
be up in time use expert judgment in 
selecting clocks? 

They look for the trade mark 
Westclox on the dial and tag. They 
know the meaning of that trade mark 
whether it is on America at $1.50, 
Sleep-Meter at $2.00, or Big Ben at 
$3.25. It. means dependable time- 
keeping and a punctual call. 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


Factory: Peru, Illinois. In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


Canada, $4.50—$6.00. $4.50—$6.00. Canada, $2.00 Canada, $3.00 





Westclox Westclox Westclox Westclox Westclox Westclox 
Big Ben Baby Ben America Sleep- Meter Jack o' Lantern Pocket Ben Glo- Ben 
7 inches tall. Runs 32 hours. 334 inches tall. Steady and 6% inches tall. 4-inch dial, 5 inches tall. Nickel case. 5 inches tall. Luminous dial A nickel-plated watch. Stem Nickel-plated watch. Stem 
Steady and repeat alarm, repeat alarm, $3.25. Lumi Nickel case. Runs 22 hours -inch dial. Back bell alarm and hands. Back bell alarm wind pet set. Neat hands wind and set. Black face, 
$3.25. Luminous, $4.50. In nous, $4.50. In Canada, Top bell alarm, $1.50. In | ae 32 hours, $2.00. In Runs 32 hours, $3.00. In anddial. Dependable, $1.50. luminous dial and hands, 
Canada, $4.00, In Canada, $2.00 $2.25. In Canada, $3.00. 
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HIS 
URING the recent visit of King Albert of Bel- 
gium to Brazil, the magnificent banquct hall 

of the Palacio Real was completely equipped by 
the Brazilian Government with a special service 
A Few ‘Distinguished Patrons of Community PLATE 

Ducuess or RuttaND = Mrs. O. H.. P. Betmont 


MAJESTY, KING ALBERT, IS ENTERTAINED 
of Community Plate. Each of the three hundred and 
eleven pieces used was engraved with the national 
Coat of Arms of Brazil. Thus the vogue of Com- 
munity Plate spreads from continent to continent. 


Princess Marorirne or DenMaRK Baroness Huarp 
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The Stuff Had Got Me 


HERE was a time when I boasted I could take work or let it 
alone. As I look back now I realize how fatuous that boast 
was, how empty and vainglorious. The truth of it was that I 
was a work addict. 

I had been a heavy worker all my life, beginning when I was a mere 
boy with an insatiable wood box to feed through the laborious medium 
of the bucksaw and the ax, with an incredibly voracious Morning 
Glory stove to preserve at a red heat during the winter—the winter 
began in early November in those parts and lasted until mid-April— 
and the ashes to sift. Then there was the reservoir that must always 
be full. The reservoir? What a misnomer! It was a contraption on 
the back of the kitchen stove that supplied the hot water for the 
household. It was noreservoir. It was a bottomless, sideless, unsounda- 
ble pit, taking innumerable pails of water from the cistern to assuage 
its enormous thirst. It seemed to me it never was full. 

The wood came in four-foot lengths. Sometimes it was hickory, but 
mostly it was oak. The sawbuck was a heavy and substantial appliance, 
the frame of the bucksaw was painted red. My job was to see to it 
that there was sufficient wood sawed and split each morning before I 
went to school to last through the day, to fill the 
maw of that cormorant wood box, and I began at it 
as soon as I could manage the saw by standing on a 
box. On Saturdays I had to provide enough wood to 
last over Sunday before I could go to play. Five 
four-foot sticks would do the trick for one day, cut 
twice and split, and ten on Saturdays. I became 
expert with the saw and with the ax—especially with the ax. I can swing a mean ax 
unti] this day, and that was more than forty years ago. It wasin the 70’s. My father 
was the busy editor of a country newspaper, but his real joy in life was in growing things. 
Also, it was a stern side-line necessity, for country newspapers in those days were no 
Golcondas, and the family had to eat. So we had a garden. It was no patch of a garden. 
There was close to an acre of potatoes in it, and big beds of beets and carrots and onions 
and beans and lettuce and parsnips, and long rows of Lima beans and corn. The garden 
was designed not only to supply vegetables for the summer but to fill the cellar for the 
winter with potatoes and onions and all the other roots, including salsify, or vegetable 
oyster. Heavens, how I loathe that stuff—salsify! 

There were scores of fruit trees and several grape arbors and strawberry beds, and 
raspberry and blackberry and currant bushes, and a celery trench—oh, it was a real 
garden, and more real to me than to any other, because albeit my father worked it in the 
early morning and until dark after supper, there was plenty left for me to do, and I did 
it; not because I wanted to but because I had to. And there are persons nowadays who 
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My Friends Came to Me and Warned Me 


wonder because I take small interest in gardening! “Small” is right. 
My interest in gardening is negligible, as you might say; likewise 
in flowers, save in the scenic and abstract sense. We had flower 
beds as big as the average city lot and I had to tote the water up 
from the creek in buckets to water them; and cut the grass and 
shovel the snow off the walks—about half a mile of walks, more or 
less, because the house we lived in stood at the corner of two streets 
in the village and the sidewalks stretched interminably, it seemed to 
me, along two sides of it. 

We lived in a beautiful and simple village, and we all worked. All 

the boys had their jobs, the same as mine. There was gas laid down 

on some of the streets, but not on our street. So we used kerosene 
lamps. There was water in pipes uptown, but not down our way. So 
we had a well and a cistern. Some of the houses had furnaces, but not 
our house. So we burned wood in the kitchen, and coal, in the winter- 
time, in the sitting room, in that rapacious Morning Glory stove. That 
was the bane, for it made the winter just so much harder. It always 
needed a scuttle of coal, always needed shaking down and constantly 
required to be cleaned of its ashes. It was a fierce and ravenous 
monster and it took toll of me. It marked me. One 
extra cold Saturday uight I moved the tin bathtub 
in beside it for my bath, and backed against it. To 
this day the letters “ing Glo” are impressed upon 
me. They will be there until I die. 

Thus, early, I acquired the habit that, in later 
years, I found so difficult to shake off. These and 
other tasks, insensibly to me, put me in the control of that horrible appetite for endeavor, 
for labor, for striving and doing what we call work. Not that there was not plenty of 
play. There was. We lived in a favored valley, and there was no sport that was not at 
hand—swimming, fishing, hunting, skating, coasting, tobogganing and every other 
country diversion were ours; baseball, football, camping, boating. There was a river at 
the foot of the hill, a fine lake six miles away, & large school in the village that, brought a 
thousand or so young people in each year, and the days and nights were happy. 

Nevertheless, the habit of work insidiously gained contro! of me. Money was scarce. 
The wood had to be sawed and split. The garden must be kept free of weeds and bugs. 
The flowers must be watered, and my father could not do it all, nor was there sufficient 
revenue to hire these things done. I was the only other male in the family, and it was 
up to me to carry on. Being a normal! healthy boy, I had no liking for work and ducked 
it when I could; but the thing was inevitable. There was no discussion over whether I 
wanted to do the work or did not want to doit. I had to do it, and gradually, without 
my full knowledge of what was happening to me, I became a habitual worker. 
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However, it was Levi Jones who completed my down- 
fell, who put the final temptation in my way that led me to 
embark on a career of work that for more than forty years 
had me in its viselike grip, that held my nose to the grind- 
stone, that laid me open to the jeers and sneers of the idle 
classes, that caused the people who knew me in my various 
wanderings, obsessed by the demon of industry, to point at 
me and say, “Poor fellow, he’s a hard worker.” It was 
Levi Jones who led me astray. He ruined what might 
have been a sincere and capable loafer. He made an 
inured toiler of me. 

Levi Jones was an old man who lived on our street and 
did odd jobs about the village, but who had ambitions. 
His mind was ful! of schemes for enriching himself even at 
his advanced stage of life, and he was constantly trying 
experiments in the way of smal] investments and enter- 
prises, seeking to get himself some money. One year, when 
I was twelve years old, Levi went into onions. He had 
heard that there was a heavy demand for onions, and he 
figured he could clean up handsomely if he could get 
himself some to sell to the townsfolk in the fall. He 
picked out a piece of ground that looked as if it would 
teem with onions, and he planted it— about three acres. 

Things were going fine when Levi approached me. 
The onions were up, and very pretty they were, too, in 
their long green succulent rows, with the ground nicely 
cultivated and the alender tops swaying in the gentle 
breeze, Unfortunately, just as Levi could begin to count 
on alluring increment from his onions fell circumstance 
clutched him. He not only became crippled with sciatic 
rheumatism but he had strayed into a bed of poison ivy 
in his wanderings in the woods, and he wasa sight. Levi, 
as the saying of those days was, was puffed up like a 
poisoned pup. Manifestiy he was in no shape to tend 
his oniona, and he sought me out and proposed to me 
that I should tend them for him. He said he had noticed 
I was a bright lively young kid and a good worker, Good 
worker! Even then the brand was on me. 

Levi's proposition was that I should thin and weed 
and hoe his onions under his direction, and in return he 
would give me one-half the crop. His lips were swollen 
with the poison ivy so he had difficulty in articulation; 
but even so he made a good story of it. He told me of 
the vast wealth that would accrue to me after the onions 
were ripe and harvested. All I had to do was to sell 
the enions in a market where the demand for onions 
was practiceily unappeasable. There were, Levi said, 
millions in it. And I took the job. 

In a way Levi was right. There were millions in it— 
millions of weeds. I spent uncounted days bending over 
those accursed rows of onions, thinning them, weeding 
them, watering them with my sweat and my tears, but 
I stuck. i was e worker, you see. Even then the male- 
diction was on me. It got into my blood. Other boys 
were going swimming, were fishing off the dam for mul- 
lets, were tramping out to the lake, were roystering 
about the streets or playing ball in the lots; but I was 
clamped to that onion bed. They jeered at me as they 
rollicked on their way down to the Buck Hole where we 
swam in che river. They derided me when I joined them 
to play hunt the gray after dark. But I went through 
and laid the foundations for that terrible habit that 
made me a confirmed worker. Levi Jones did his devil- 
ish work well. 


Another Good Loafer Gone Wrong 


HAT wasn’t a very good year for onions, and there 

was an oversupply, because several others had had 
the same idea Levi had. After the crop was gathered 
and topped and peddled, my share was thirty dollars in 
cash. Thirty dollars! That was more money than I had 
ever seen at one time, and about half as much as I thought 
there was in the entire village. It was wealth, It meant 
a new suit of clothes and an overcoat and some paper col- 
lars and other sartorial embellishments. It meant more 
than that, It opened a new world before my enchanted 
eyes, it waa the first drink out of the bottle of acquisition. 
It showed me that money— real money—could be obtained 
in exchange for labor. Hitherto I had received no money 
for my work, save an occasional Fourth of July half dollar 
or other similar recompense. Now, for the mere weeding 
and tending of an onion patch, I had thirty dollars, and 
in those days thirty dollars was a lot of money. Morris 
Leiser, who ran the clothing store on Main Street, had 
good suite for sale—good ones—for ten dollars. 

The prospect interested and delighted me. Little know- 
ing the dire results that were to follow, never glimpsing the 
future growth of the terrible habit that was to overwhelm 
me and make me a confirmed worker, a hopeless addict of 
labor, I cast about for other opportunities to market my 
work. I found a dear old lady who was willing to pay me a 
dollar and seventy-five cents to cut, split and pile neatly 
in her woodshed a cord of wood—a pile of oak four feet 
wide, four feet high and eight feet long, with no chinks 
between the sticks. Imagine doing that much work for a 
dollar and six bits! But it was opportunity for me. Adda 
quarter to that sum and I could get a pair of shoes. Also, 


it was fuel to the flame of the habit then beginning to con- 
sume me. Oh, that I had never met Levi Jones! 

Time wore on. Never sensing my ultimate fate, I reck- 
lessly took all the work I could find. I hoed corn for a dol- 
lar a day. I pulled beans—a frightful task. Ours was a 
bean country. We raised many of the beans the Bosto- 
nians subsequently baked. Pulling beans meant walking 
for ten hours a day along illimitable rows of the ripened 
plants, wrenching them from the reluctant earth, and pil- 
ing them in little stacks to await the gathering wagons and 
the threshers. Half a day of it would flatten any college 
athlete in existence. But our backs were young and elas- 
tic. I worked in a glove factory. I worked in the post 
office. By the time I was sixteen I was hopeless. 

As I recall it, I had, in those days, some dim forebodings 
that, it might be, this continued consumption of work would 
make its impress on me, give me a habit I could not shake 
off, and that perhaps I should make an effort to rid myself 
of the fetters then beginning to bind me, master the appetite 





I Discovered, to My Great Humiliation and Dismay, 
I Coutd Not Let it Alone. I Had te Have It 


that was getting to control me, and go out in the world 
and loaf and enjoy myself. But I could not doit, Already 
the habit was strong upon me. I liked the effects of it, 
little recking the days to come when I should be a slave to 
work. The effects were exhilarating. Why, I had the first 
custom-made cutaway coat ever seen in our village, up to 
that time, on anyone less mature than a banker, a minister 
or a lawyer! It cost twenty-five dollars, and if you think 
it was not sensational you are much mistaken. 

How did I get it? With the money earned by working. 
Utterly impervious to the warnings of my companions 
that if I did not watch out work would get the better of me 
and leave me a poor labor-obsessed wreck, I took all the 
work I could find, devoured it, spent much time looking 
for it—and all because Levi Jones had instilled the per- 
nicious lure of it in me; all because Levi Jones gave me 
the first taste of the real stuff—the work that is paid for, 
the work that brings in money. Had Levi Jones never 
crossed my path, what a gay and idle life might have been 
mine! Instead—alas—ah, me! 

Inasmuch as this article is intended to be admonitory as 
well as instructive, I shall conceal nothing. By the time I 
was twenty I was given up by all my friends as a hopeless 
work inebriate. I had the dire habit in its most vicious 
form. Two years or so before, having been told that the 
appetite for work could be indulged to a greater extent in 
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the newspaper business than elsewhere, I had become a 
reporter and had learned that my information was correct. 
I found that here were opportunities for prolonged de- 
bauches of work—orgies of it. I found that I could work 
sixteen hours a day and seven days a week. I found not 
only that I could, but that I must if I wanted to hoid my 
job. So I had full opportunity to pamper my vice, and I 
pampered it. I fed it and fostered it, and presently I was 
so completely engrossed in work that nothing else mat- 
tered. Work was my master. 

Work continued to be my master for many years. Not 
content with my regular employments, I devised additional 
occupations that would help me gratify my enormous ap- 
petite for labor. Besides working in public, out among the 
rest of the workers, I became—I shudder to tell it—a 
secret worker. I sought out places where I might work 
surreptitiously, where I could totter after my regular stint 
was done and indulge myself with added tasks. I took on 
every job.I could find that was in my line, Always there 

was that intense craving for work, burning me, harass- 
ing me, driving me on and on to greater dissipations of 
labor. I was putty in the hands of the urge. I-had no 
stamina left, no will power, no resistance. All I knew 
was work. All I did was work. An addict—helpless— 
hopeless—forlorn. 

My friends came to me and warned me. They told 
me that I was working too much, that I was a work 
drunkard and that they feared the worst unless I let up. 
They counseled moderation. They said it was a matter 
of common talk that I was taking my work intemper- 
ately, in excess, and that the results were sure to be dis- 
astrous in every way. I laughed at them. I told them I 
could take work or let it alone, as it suited me. “‘ Work,” 
I said, “has no control over me. I am my own master.” 
And all thus and so. But secretly I wondered if they 
might be right, and I tried it out. I resolved to go on 
the loafing wagon for a month or so just to prove to my- 
self that my friends were busybodies, entirely wrong in 
their fears and cautions. 


An Unsatisfied Appetite for Work 


] DISCOVERED, to my great humiliation and dis- 

may, that so far from taking work or letting it alone, 
as I had often boasted, I could not let it alone. I had 
to have it. Two or three days without work and I was 
nervous, fidgety, irritable, miserable. A week without 
work and I was a wreck. The stuff had got me. Forty 
years of an intemperate use of it had ingrained in me 
the mustness of work. I had the habit in its most dis- 
concerting form. 

Those were bitter days. Morning after morning I 
would arise and promise myself that I would do no work 
that day; that I would be strong and fight off the temp- 
tation; that I would subdue the appetite and go out and 
loaf and be temperately idle and entirely nonproductive. 
I would reaffirm this decision to myself while I was shav- 
ing, forming strong resolutions—not one—a dozen. I 
would map out a day of complete abstention from labor 
of any sort. I would say to myself that I would not go 
near my workroom, nor concern myself about my mail, 
nor think, even, of the unfinished manuscript that was 
on my desk. 

“Have you no manhood?” I would ask myself as I 
did my daily dozen. ‘Are you so utterly lost to the finer 
things of life that you persist in feeding this appetite for 
work that holds you in its nauseous grip, and persist in 
working when you might be idling away your time, loaf- 
ing, playing, cultivating your better instincts? You see 
other men enjoying themselves, getting some fun out of 
life, sporting about in various ways and maintaining a 
respected position in the community, while you, poor, 

sodden wretch, sneak off to your work each morning and 
take large draughts of it all day long, coming out at night 
completely saturated with it, and having no other desire 
than to throw yourself on your bed and sleep off the effects 
of it. Is this living? Is it life? Is it anything but the 
cowardly submission to an appetite that has made a slave 
of you?. 

“And what do you get out of it? What do you get out 
of it? What is there in it for you? As you pass along the 
streets those who know your sad story point at you and 
say, with that smug pity that is worse than scorn: ‘Look 
at him! See him hurrying by. Poor fellow, he’s a hard 
worker. Hopeless. Works all the time, they say. Sad 
case too. Has the makings of a good, capable play boy in 
him, they tell me, but the hard-work stuff has got him. 
Let’s go out and have a round of golf.’” 

By the time I was ready for my coffee I was firmly set 
in the decision to do no work—to loaf—to play—to invite 
my soul, And I would light a cigar and stroll out into the 
sunshine. 

Surely I was man enough to fight off this consuming 
passion fcr one day—for twenty-four hours. Surély I had 
grip enough on myself to stay away from my typewriter 
for twenty-four hours. And I would start to walk out 
toward a park—or, in any event, away from my office. 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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EDUCATION PLU 


AMSON is a sen- 
ior in the uni- 
versity. When 

you see him your at- 
tention is immedi- ~- 
ately directed to his pleasant, intelligent face; then you 
notice that he is well dressed. If you look carefully you 
will find that he is a member of a fraternity and that he 
has been a sufficiently good student to elect him to an 
honorary organization. 

He called at my office a few days ago to tell me that he 
would have to miss his classes for a few days owing to the 
fact that the driver of one of his trucks was ill, and he 
would be forced to drive it himself until his employe was 
able to return to work. 

Lamson owns four light trucks and operates a transfer 
system. When he was a freshman in the university he 
acquired a small secondhand car, tore off the body and 
built a truck on which two small trunks or one large one 
could be hauled. It was not a beautiful vehicle, but he was 
a pretty fair mechanic, and the engine was in good order. 
He had several friends who were willing to help him find 
business, and it wasn’t such a very long time before he had 
a little money ahead, enough to pick up a bargain in a 
small truck formerly owned by a grocer, and one large 
enough to carry : half dozen trunks. His businesc in- 
creased, for he delivered trunks at the time he agreed to 
deliver them, and no man ever opened the trunk left for 
him to find it full of pink silk night clothes; neither did any 
horrified co-ed find her trunk contained a mixture of golf 
hose, knickers and hard dress collars. 

As the business prospered, he traded his old machines 
until in the middle of his sophomore year he was able to 
acquire a brand-new truck, the first of his small fleet of 
four. Along with his trucking business he was doing 
his school work, and doing it well. 

Lamson’s businesslike manner of going after the 
money to send himself through the university some- 
what cramps the style of the accepted and regulation 
student who works his way through college. 


ILLUSTRATED , BY 


The Student Worker of Fiction 


UCH a student has, in the past, entered the univer- 

sity with fourteen dollars, a suit of clothes, a strong 
body and the firm determination that he will have more 
than a high-school education. According to rules, he has 
his fees deferred, finds a place where he can fire the fur- 
nace for his room, becomes a waiter in a restaurant or 
boarding club for his meals, and on Saturdays rakes 
lawns, scrubs windows and picks up a little cash to 
have as ready money. He is supposed to undergo 
these hardships for a period of four years and graduate 
with high honors, broken health and strained eyes. 
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Of Course the Commonest Method is by Some Variation 


of the Selling Game 





By FRED H.TURNER 


I suppose to make the 
story a little more 
complete, he should 
have prospered a little 
during his junior year, 
made the football team and rescued tlie most important 
game for the title of the Conference by an intercepted pass 
and a ninety-eight-yard run, thus covering himself in a 
haze of glorification from his astounded classmates. The 
yarn has done more than its share of service, but truly 
those days have eternally departed from the college and 
university campuses. 

Not so very many years ago, a man with a high-school 
education was quite completely educated; then people 
began to go to college; the time is not so very far away, I 
believe, when graduate work will be considered just as im- 
portant for the average student as for the man who expects 
to continue in teaching or research. Each year the regis- 
tration figures of almost all higher institutions of learning 
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have been growing. 

Each year a few men 
enter the university 
and attempt to start 
with no money, expect- 
ing to work their way 
entirely. In rare in- 
stances they succeed. 


ome 





Traly Those Days Have Eternally Departed 
From the College and University Campuses 


A man is attempting to do the work of two 
men wken he does this, for, as a freshman, he 
needs the greater part of his time for study, 
recreation enough to keep his body strong, and 
attendance on classes. His process of orienta- 
tion is not a simple one, for as a rule he is for 
the first time really thrown on his own re- 
sponsibility. In general, this_responsibility 
weighs heavily. 

It is true that a great many freshmen do 
register and work for a part of their expenses, 
The simplest, commonest and most remunera- 
tive form of employment is to work for one’s 
board. Freshmen can do this, either as waiters 
or kitchen assistants. They get all they want 
toeat, and as arule, food of better quality than 
they could buy. If a freshman has enough 
money saved to carry himself, with a little 
work, through his first year, his possibilities 
for self-support during the next three years 
are limited only by his own cleverness and 
desire to work. These men who have unusual 
and clever ideas as to how they may support 
themselves, and at the same time attend a 






































Along With His Trucking Business He Was 
Doing His Schoot Work, and Doing it Weit 


university, are the ones in whom I am par- 
ticularly interested. 

Of course the commonest method is by 
some variation of the selling game. I he- 
lieve students have sold everything that 
could be sold to anyone. Oftentimes they are 
very clever salesmen, and they make sur- 
prisingly large amounts, When I was a young- 
ster at home, I remember the great impression 
that the college students who came to our 
home in an Illinois village made on me, They 
sold three articles, or attempted to sell them-~ 
brushes, aluminum kitchen ware and books, 
As a rule they were successful. The coilege 
man in those days was apparently endowed 
with a line that went big with the average 
housewife, and it didn’t take much of a sales- 
man who announced himself as a student 
working his way through college to leave with 
an order for the full set of Blank’s Beatiess — 
Brushes, including a combination shower bath 
and folding tub. The brush game has been 
no more popular than the aluminum-cooking-utensail 

disciples, who worked usually in pairs, They worked 
the town, simply showing their wares— bright, shin- 
ing new pots, pans, trick appliances for the kitchen; 
not selling, merely showing, and inviting the house- 
wives to a dernonstration to be held at Mrs. Apple’s 
home on Friday afternoon; Mrs. Apple being presi- 
dent of the household science department of the 
local woman’s club. On Friday the ladies met and 
were shown by the two students the advantages of 
the new aluminum ware, and allowed to eat morsels 
of delicious food which they prepared in the presence 
of the ladies. 
These men really deserve a lot of credit, for they could 
cook two or three things and do it well—so well that after 
putting the housewives in the proper mood, it wasn’t so 
much a.proposition of selling them as it was speed and ac- 
curacy in writing down their orders for the kitchen utensils 
made of the pretty new metal. Until the housewives had 
their kitchens completely refurnished with aluminum, this 
was one of the most successful of the selling games for 
students. 


Students in Winter, Salesmen in Summer 


HE third class has been the one that has always been 

worked to the limit, and that is the book-selling game. 
I suppose that every kind of book, from cookbooks to illus- 
trated Bibles, has been sold by college men; editors and 
authors have found that an ambitious student can sell 
Booker’s four-and-a-half-foot shelf of modern classics on 
easy terms at a rare bargain as readily as a vender can sell 
peanuts at a baseball game. The commission for the stu- 
dent is one that is not to be smiled upon. The bookseller 
simply needs to appear in the village, and he is imme- 
diately spotted as a student working his way through 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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Close at His Heels Thundered the Black Colt, Wise Guy, Striving Like Mad to Cut Down the Bay's Lead 


wells to reap some of the golden harvest the greasy 

black earth was sprouting. Others had made vast 
fortunes there on a shoestring smaller than his snug legacy 
from Aunt Aimeria. 

Forth went he from his native town of Beemis, carrying 
the legacy in express checks. He did not go by rail, byt in 
his beautifully kept up six-cylinder, four-brake, balloon- 
tired new car, It was the pleasantest way to travel; be- 
sides enabling one to stop anywhere and everywhere along 
the oil-lands route and do one’s own inspecting. It was a 
chance for personal judgment of prospects and claims. 

When Grant Harter came back to his native town of 
Beemis, six months later, his plump bunch of express 
checks had shrunk to two drafts of the lowest denomina- 
tion. He came back by motor, as he had gone forth; but 
not in the brand-new car that had been the joy of his 
enthusiastic soul. Instead, he drove a severalth-hand fliv- 
ver truck. His dim-hued overalls covered neatly his one 
remaining suit. His flamingly hopeful spirit was the only 
part of him which had lasted out, undimmed, the rigors of 
his fortune quest. As witness his call at the Fragen home, 
two evenings after his return to Beemis. 

J. Q. Fragen was almost the only man in the twenty- 
seven-hundred-population town who could have called 
himself a capitalist without starting an argument. His 
waa the first home to contain open plumbing and a sleep- 
ing porch. His orphaned niece, Maida, kept house for him. 

Harter called on Maida, after he came back from the oil 
fields, on the same principle that had made him come to see 
her on the evening before his departure for Oklahoma. On 
the former evening, he had been outbound. If old J. Q. 
should choose that time to forbid him the house— well, he 
was on his way anyhow. And now that he had come back, 
he had lost ao much that one more smash from fortune’s 
gioveless fixt, delivered through Fragen, would be far less 
heavily felt than if it had amitten him in a luckier hour. 

J. Q. had never actually forbidden Grant to call on 
Maida; but he had forbidden two other impecunious 
Beemis ewains to do so; and Harter always had a morbid 
feeling that he himself was due to be the third. The 
premonition did not add much to his peace of mind during 
these rare visits. 

“No,” he said, as Maida came into the overwarm living 
room which had just received Harter from the overcold 
early winter night, “I didn’t make good out there. But 
that was because I hit the place too late. All the making 
good was done by the first comers. That’s the way every- 
where. Now I've been kind of looking over the field—in 
my mind, you know—on the drive back from Oklahoma. 
And there’s only just one corner of the United States left 
where the money is still flowing as fast as ever it did. Cali- 
fornia and the Klondike and the oil country and the rest of 
them have been exploited till the newcomer hasn't a ghost 


( YRANT HARTER fared forth to the Oklahoma oil 


of a show. But Florida is left. Why, I was talking to a 
chap here in Beemis who was just back from there. He 
told me se 

“But wasn’t there a chap last year who told you about 
Oklahoma too?” she asked tactlessly. Before he could 
answer, she strove to cover her lack of diplomacy by saying 
more lightly, ‘It’s all your own fault. If you’d taken the 
talisman, I just know it would have brought you luck. 
Look what it did to Uncle Jo! When that East Indian 
peddler gave it to him for helping him out of the creek, 
Uncle Jo was a poor man. In less than fifteen years he was 
worth more than anyone else in Beemis. And he ——-”’ 

“And he got it all,”’ put in Harter, “ because the can fac- 
tory moved here and because those electric works happened 
to need his worthless farm; and because the rest of the 
barren land he had inherited was incorporated into the 
city and sold like hot cakes for building lots. The talisman 
didn’t have anything to do with it.” 

“That's what Uncle Jo says,” answered Maida. ‘He 
says he did it all with his own genius, as he calls it. He 
says the talisman is a piece of junk and he doesn’t want to 
see it around. Just the same, I honestly believe if you'd 
taken it West with you, as I begged you to, you'd have 
found ea 

“All right,” assented Grant, “suppose I take it to 
Florida with me. How about that?” 

He said it to end a continuance of the discussion which 
had begun before he went to Oklahoma. But Maida 
beamed approval. She crossed to a drawer and took there- 
from a small oblong package, wrapped neatly in paper and 
tied with a string. 

“T have it all ready,” she said in triumph. “Last night 
I heard about your coming back. Uncle Jo told me he had 
seen you in the street and that you didn’t look very—very 
prosperous. So I got to thinking of it after I got to bed; 
and I came down here in the dark and got the talisman out 
of the drawer and wrapped it up for you. I made up my 
mind I'd just make you take it and carry it around with 
you for a while and see if it didn’t bring you good luck. 
I’ve ever and ever so much faith in it, Grant. Honestly, 
I have.” 

Her voice and words, far more than the loan of the use- 
less little oblong, touched something deep in Harter’s 
optimistic soul. So she had lain awake thinking about 
him! She had come all the way downstairs to wrap up this 
silly little talisman in preparation for his call! 

Grant turned the bit of metal over and over in his hand, 
smiling down at it fatuously. He had seen the senseless 
thing a score of times. Never had it appealed to him until 
now. The tiny slab of greenish meteorite, with its funny 
foreign figurings all worn and greasy, was worthless, of 
course. But it represented Maida’s thought for him. Once 
he had considered it just a senseless whim, this wish of hers 
to have him carry a talisman to.improve his luck. Now, as 


he slipped it into the pocket of his baggy coat, it seemed to 
exhale a gracious warmth. For it meant that a girl had lain 
awake, unheppy, because of his ill fortune, instead of mak- 
ing fun of him as had the rest of Beemis. 

“Sure,” he agreed, vaguely embarrassed. “All right. 
Fine. I'll tote it with me a while. Thanks. I ——-” 

“Hello,” J. Q. Fragen greeted him from the dcorway, 
speaking with the most limited enthusiasm. “Back with 
options on all the oil tracts in Oklahoma, I see.” 

J. Q. let his small eyes rove athwart Grant's elderly suit 
and the hungry corners of mouth and jaw. Formerly such 
a sneer would have reduced Grant to sulky humiliation or 
have lashed him to petty fury. 

Now, to his own astonishment, he heard himself answer 
steadily: “No, sir. I lost out. But I’m going to win this 
time. I’m off for Florida.” 

“When?” asked J. Q., with a glance at the outer door. 

Again Harter heard himself saying, to his own boundless 
amaze: “I’m starting tonight, in my truck. I’ve about 
cash enough to get me there, and there’s no use blowing 
it on railroad fares.” 

He ceased speaking, overcome with amaze at his own 
words. Up to the moment he had voiced them, he had had 
a general idea that he might sell the ramshackle truck for 
part of his southward fare, and in a week or two might 
begin his railroad journey to the land of his opportunity. 
Assuredly he had had no idea of starting at once, nor by 
motor. Yet somehow the sudden resolve pleased him. There 
seemed something Napoleonic in it. 

“And when you get there,” grinned J. Q., vastly enjoy- 
ing the baiting of this down-at-heel and hungry-faced 
failure, ““‘what are you going in for? A corner in citrus 
fruits or only just ——” 

“No,” said Harter. “I’m going in for land. That’s 
where the cash is now down there. A chap was telling me 
so. He only came back North the other day. You don’t 
actually buy the land, you see, if you’re as hard up as I am. 
You just look around you till you see a bit of property that 
looks good to you. Then you get an option on it. And 
presently—-sometimes the same day—along comes a man 
who wants it so bad he pays you a whopping big premium 
on your option. That gives you enough to start buying. 

“You look around you again and you pick out a likely 
corner lot or a vacant bit of ground in a business section. 
In a couple of weeks at most you sell it at a whale of a 
profit; sometimes for twice what you paid for it; some- 
times for even more’n that. Then you look around some 
more, and keep on buying property that someone else will 
want to buy offn you at twice what you paid. It’s dead 
easy. This chap says ——” 

“Is this chap a millionaire—from that sort of speculat- 
ing?” 

“Not yet, he isn’t,” admitted Grant. “But he’s going 
to be. That’s what he’s back here for; to sell his cottage 
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in Beemis and persuade his mother to let him use his dad’s 
life insurance, fifty-fifty, in some Florida land deals he has 
in sight. He’s lotting on a clean-up of pretty near a hun- 
dred thousand this year alone. He —— 

“‘Son,”’ declaimed J. Q., common-sense disgust master- 
ing the joy of baiting his visitor, “if you had used your 
natural advantages, and if you'd started with maybe just 
twice as much brains as you'll ever have—why, by this 
time you might be one of these fellows the newspapers call 
morons. But as it is, I’m afraid you'll never graduate from 
the born-idiot class. You say you're starting tonight? 
Don’t let Maida and me detain you. Good-by.” 


Down through Southern Florida, splitting the tongue- 
shaped sandy peninsula like a wavy gray thread, ambles 
the Dixie Highway, dodging across and across the one- 
track railroad as some venturesome boy might dodge back 
and forth in front of an advancing street car. 

In turn, it is laced and crisscrossed, at weird angles, by a 
hundred lesser roads which lead anywhere in general or 
nowhere in particular. Sometimes it flows for wearisome 
miles through flat pine barren, strewn with occasional tall 
and !onely trees and bunches of palmetto scrub. Again it 
plunges through a tropical hammock or past scores of sad- 
looking developments. By way of reward, it has times of 
sojourn beside the bluest summer sea in the world. It is a 
road of many variations in the way of experience. 

Southward along the Dixie Highway, at dead of a hot 
black night, chugged Grant Harter’s rattletrap truck. 
Grant was making an all-night run of it, to reach Sunopolis 
by daybreak. There was much less traffic by night. Of 
late, the truck’s radius rods and its steering gear seemed to 
have arrived at some sort of chronic misunderstanding with 
one another. A sudden double shift of the wheel, in dodg- 
ing thick traffic, was prone to be followed by trouble. 
Wherefore it was easier and less insult-evoking to travel as 
much as possible by night. 

Yet taken all in all, Grant’s Southern hike had been far 
luckier and pleasanter than he had dared to hope. The 
truck was forever threatening to fall apart. But thus far 
it had neglected to do so. The weather and everything 
else had been favorable. He had had a right good time on 
his gypsying. Nevertheless his knowledge of motor cars in 


general and of this wheezy truck in particular told him 
that the oft owned and reowned vehicle was close to the 
end of its out-worn powers. He would be playing in rare 
good luck if it did not resolve into its component parts be- 
fore completing these last thirty miles to Sunopolis. 

At a dark patch of highway, in the desolate heart of a 
pine barren, Grant heard the muffled roar of a fast-driven 
ear approaching from one of the side roads just in front of 
him. No giare of lights heralded the newcomer. 

Harter understood. Twice before, on the way south- 
ward, at the darkest hour of night, he had seen unlighted 
motortrucks, huge, heavy, hard-driven, on special balloon 
tires. They had sped past him from the direction of the 
sea. He knew their contents and their mission. Not for the 
toting of citrus fruits or coconuts were they equipped with 
such mighty engines and costly tires. 

The crossroad was just in front. Harter put on his 
brakes with sudden energy. Sudden energy is not to be 
commended in dealing with a dying truck. The rattletrap 
thing slid forward over the dew-damp concrete to the very 
middle of the intersection of the two roads. Then with a 
wheezy moan it stopped. Its feeble lamps died. Something 
had gone wrong inside it. 

Grant jumped out, flashlight in hand, to investigate. As 
he struck ground, a bulk, huge and inky, whizzed out of 
the crossroad and smote the stalled truck with hurricane 
force. There was a clash, a clatter, a chinking of smashed 
glass on concrete, a jingle of disintegrated parts. The 
ancient truck had traveled its last inch. It lay strewn in 
irregular swaths and patches across the Dixie Highway. 
The collision had brought to a halt the far larger truck 
which had banged through it. Two men jumped from the 
high seat in front of the tarpaulin-covered tonneau. 

Grant Harter flashed his pocket torch on the grim mon- 
ster that had just done his own truck to death. Instinc- 
tively, he noted its make and number and the odd tires. 
Then his attention concentrated on a pistol muzzle which 
was covering him. One of the two men had trained on the 
blinking Harter a powerful flashlight. The other had 
whipped out a squat black automatic—a veritable toad 
among weapons—and leveled it at him. Grant stood with 
mouth ajar, his knees slowly wabbling. Then the man with 
the flashlight spoke to his gun-wielding companion. 


“Put that thing up!” he commanded. “He's oniy a 
cracker. And we've put his hearse on the fritz. He ——" 

“Crackers can squeal as easy as real folks,"’ grumbled 
the gunner. ‘Besides, I saw him giving our bus the 
once-over. Best let me drill him, and then let’s be moving. 
We're ——” 

“Cut out the Desperate Desmond stuff!” said the other. 
“D’'you want to queer the whole works, around here—- 
after all the cash the Big Feller’s been spending to grease 
this road? You know what he said about keeping on the 
right side of these crackers. Go lift some of that junk offn 
our radiator and then clear the rest of it from in front 
of us.” 

Turning to Grant, the man went on: ‘Friend, I’m 
sorry we busted your truck. You should of drove more 
careful. Just the same, we was to blame, too, and we aim 
to make good. Would seven hundred dollars square us 
with you—say, fifty cents for that old ruin of yours and 
six hundred and ninety-nine dollars and fifty cents to 
forget about meeting us? I'm advising you to say yes, !t 
isn’t always healthy to go remembering license numbers 
and the like. It's still unhealthier to go talking about 
them. How about it?” 

“That poor busted truck of mine,”’ gabbled Harter, find- 
ing his voice in irregular installments, ‘that truck cost 
me ——’ 

Before he could complete his quavering sentence with 
the words, “only seventy dollars when I got it at Tulsa,” 
the bootlegger cut in, a thread of impatient menace in his 
tone. 

“Eight hundred then. And that’s my last word. Take 
it or leave it lay.” 

“T'll—I’ll take it, mister,’’ mumbled Grant, stooping to 
yank his kit bag out of the wreckage and incidentally to 
mask the glow of wondering delight that leaped into his 
eyes. 

As he bent, the bulky little package that Maida had 
given him reminded him of its presence by digging one of 
its corners into his side. 

“The—the talisman!’’ he muttered half aloud. “Gee! 
I'd forgotten the blame thing! There’s—why, there’s 
something to it after all! It ——” 

(Continued on Page 103) 
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The World’s Largest Negro City 


OU board a northbound 
Seventh Avenue Sub- 
: way express train at 


By CHESTER T. CROWELL 


Imagine the astonishment of 
a Mississippi negro recently 
employed in a livery stable 





Times Square and in all prob- 


when he arrives at Lenox 





ability you will observe from 
one to five negroes in your car. 
The train is made up of ten 
care, so there may be as many 
as fifty on board; however, 
they are lost in the jam of per- 
haps 1000 passengers. But 
at Ninety-sixth Street you 
leave the express train, walk 
across the platform, board a 
Bronx local, and the com- 
plexion of the crowd suddenly 
changes. From one-half to 
nine-tenths of the passengers 
on this train are negroes, the 
percentage varying with the 


time of day. 
Ten minutes later, at One 
Hundred and Thirty-fifth 


Street and Lenox Avenue, 
nearly ali of them will leave, 
for that Subway station is the 
principal transportation cen- 
ter of the iargest negro city 
in the world, Its population 
is close to 200,000. Although 
there are several great urban 
centers of negro population 
in this country, no other has 
the cosmopolitanism of New 





Avenue, carrying his rattan 
suitcase, and discovers a 
newspaper published in Eng- 
lish, French and Spanish, and 
carrying news gathered from 
all parts of Latin-America, 
the West Indies, Europe, and 
especially Africa. His eyes 
will open even wider when 
he is told that Harlem as a 
community has a special mis- 
sion as beacon light to the 
submerged peoples of the 
Dark Continent. Three pan- 
African congresses have been 
held underAmerican auspices. 
These facts, of course, place 
no butter on his bread, but 
they give himsustenance none 
the less. Still laboring under 
the load of his ancient diffi- 
culties, he takes pride in be- 
ing a part of the negro’s Zion. 


Crossing the Line 


S A RESULT of these 
community influences, 
negroes who could pass for 
white if they chose to do so, 
are more and more inclined to 





York. That, more than mere 
numbers, constitutes its dis- 
tinctive feature. 
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remain negroes and work for 
the advancement of their race. 





A Colored Capital 


‘HE Harlem Black Belt, as 

it is usually called, draws 
immigrante from every coun- 
try in the world that has a 
eolored population, either 
large or smal!. Consequently 
Harlem ie now the negro’s 
world capital, Ambitious and 
talented colored youth on 
every continent looks forward 
to reaching Harlem. It is 
the Mecca for all those who 
seek Opportunity with a cap- 
ital O, one of the few places 
in the world where a negro 
may achieve both wealth and 
distinction among his own 
people, 

In acommunity of that size 
it ia not necessary for him 
to solicit the attention of the 
surrounding white popula- 
tion. But if he happens to 
possess very unusual ability 

such, for instance, as that 
of Roland Hayes, the singer, 
or Paul Robeson, the actor — 








I met several who are doing 
precisely this, among them 
Walter White, author of a 
notable and successful novel. 
Harlem regards him as a 
demigod; he does not have 
to go to white people alone 
for recognition with that city 
behind him. Few persons, I 
think, would recognize him as 
a negro. He has blue eyes, 
blond hair and a very fair 
complexion. There wasa time 
when negroes of his type, edu- 
eated, fairly prosperous and 
interested in the arts, found 
it very difficult to establish 
congenial social contacts 
among their own people in 
any one community. Today, 
in several American cities, 
they can easily do this. 

For many years there has 
been a legend that negro com- 
munities in Northern cities 
have such low birth rates and 
high death rates that they 
fail to reproduce themselves. 
Such statistics as are available 
tend to support this legend, 








New York wili probably dis- 
cover him eventually and 
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The Heart of the Negro Capital, 135th Street and Lenox Avenue 


but at least a few negroes 
question it. They admit the 








accord him applause. He 
could not be sure of very much 
more, but still wealth and applause are alone sufficiently 
attractive to draw candidates from ail parts of the world. 

Walking along the wide sidewalks of Lenox Avenue, you 
will hear Spanish, French and Portuguese, as well as 
numerous varieties of English. The accents of Virginia, 
Georgia and Mississippi contrast strangely with the broad 
“a” of the British West Indies. The 1920 census reported 
162,467 negroes in New York City, and it is estimated that 
not ieas than $4,000 more have come since then. Returning 
to tie 1920 census figures as a basis, however, there were 
30,000 foreign-born negroes in New York at that time. 
Most of them were from the West Indies. They speak with 
such s marked Engiish accent that the first two I encoun- 
tered I thought were trying to entertain me. I had just 
arrived in New York from the South. When my waiter and 
another began talking to each other I was delighted with 
their imitation of stage Englishmen and waited for them 
to complete the show so that all three of us could laugh 
together, ! took it for granted that they were Southern, 
but I was mistaken. Theirs was no imitation, but a natu- 
ral accent acquired from English school-teachers. 


The most authoritative estimates now available fix 
25,000 as the number of Virginia negroes residing in Har- 
lem. North and South Carolina together have contributed 
a total of 20,000, Georgia is represented by not less than 
10,000. Every Southern state has sent at least a few hun- 
dred. In 1920, according to the census, there resided in 
New York City 40,000 negroes born in the state. Among 
the foreigners, one of the oddest groups is a congregation 
of Abyssinian Jews—at any rate, that is what they call 
themselves, and they have a synagogue. They speak the 
Hebrew language, devote a great deal of time to their 
religious duties and assert that they are not negroes; but 
their complexion is dark, so they reside in Harlem. 

The effect produced upon former cotton pickers from the 
Southern states by this international community can 
scarcely be estimated. To most of them it is sensational 
news that a race problem of world-wide dimensions exists; 
that France, because of her African colonies, has it as well 
as our country. They discover that negroes have achieved 
at one time or another remarkable success in nearly every 
field of human endeavor, and the knowledge is stimulating. 


low birth rates and especially 
the high death rates, but call 
attention to a third factor—namely, that many light- 
colored negroes “‘pass.’’ That is their word for crossing the 
color line. In a city like New York, where there are so 
many hundreds of thousands of persons of swarthy com- 
plexion, it is very easy for a negro to “‘pass,’’ even when his 
color is dark enough to make that feat utterly impossible in 
the South. Obviously, no one knows how many negroes 
have “‘passed,”” but those who are best acquainted in 
Harlem report that the number is declining. 

Even under the most favorable circumstances, “ passing” 
has its obstacles. As the difficulties involved in remaining 
a negro become less sharp, larger numbers of those who 
could “‘pass’’ prefer not to do so. Their influence in negro 
communities is almost without exception along construc- 
tive lines. Harlem is not a center of agitation of any kind. 
Its noisiest element comprises the jazz musicians who go 
out every night to play for white dancers. I was told that 
there are 10,000 of these musicians residing in Harlem; and 
though that is probably an overestimate, one is tempted to 
accept it after observing the street crowds and noting the 
large number of musical instruments among them. 
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The fame of this negro city within’a city has reached 
every corner of the world. There is only one metropolis 
that barely knows of its existence and takes almost no 
interest in it. That is greater New York. Two hundred 
thousand persons, no matter whether black, white, brown, 
yellow or purple, would constitute only a small group 
there. Millions of white people ride under Harlem in the 
Subways or over it on the Elevated trains every day with- 
out knowing exactly where it is. They enter the Subway 
anywhere from Two Hundred and Forty-first Street on 
down to about One Hundred and Fiftieth Street and are 
busy reading their newspapers when the negroes join them 
along about One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Street. Ten to 
fifteen minutes later the negroes have silently disappeared. 
Scarcely any of their white fellow passengers know who 
they are, where they came from, where they are going or 
how they earn their living. They simply don’t care. 

The entire Harlem Black Belt is only about twenty-three 
blocks long and not nearly that wide. It is a mere dot in 
the great metropolitan area that comprises a total popu- 
lation upward of 8,000,000. Harlem was once Dutch; 
then it was Irish; later it was German; still later it was 
Jewish. In the district that is now negro, virtually all the 
houses are well constructed; none are of wood. Among 
them are many of the old brownstone fronts. This district 
also includes a model tenement block designed by Stanford 
White. It is by no means a ramshackle quarter of the city. 
These buildings have housed succeeding waves of immi- 
gration, served them well, and outlasted every preceding 
wave. For all New York knows—or cares—another 
twenty years may find this 
district white again. 


near Canal Street. Later, Washington Square and lower 
Fifth Avenue became the center of fashionable life in New 
York; and the negroes, following their work, moved up to 
a fringe of houses in that vicinity. From this small begin- 
ning grew a very large negro district centering in Sullivan, 
Thompson, Bleecker and Grove Streets. Today these 
streets are regarded as part of Greenwich Village. Most of 
the population there is Italian now and has been for more 
than a quarter of a century, but in a few byways one will 
still find negro families who remained after their neighbors 
moved uptown. 

In 1890 the center of negro population had moved up to 
the lower Thirties and upper Twenties, west of Sixth 
Avenue. Ten years later there was a sudden shift to West 
Fifty-third Street. During all this time the negro popula- 
tion had been growing and it was now able to support three 
good hotels. Fifty-third Street became famous because 
that was the golden age of negro entertainers. Williams 
and Walker, Dole and Johnson, Jim Europe, Aida Overton, 
Ernest Hogan, Will Marion Cook and numerous others were 
to be seen in that neighborhood. Jazz music, according to 
some authorities, was first heard in New York in a negro 
hotel that flourished under the name of the Marshall. It 
was regarded as one of the sights of New York that visitors 
should not fail to see. Along Fifty-third Street one will 
still find a few negro families. 

The next migration was brought about by the fact that 
Harlem had been overbuilt, lacked adequate transporta- 
tion, and values were at the bottom. The Lenox Avenue 
Subway had not then been built. A negro business man, 


mindful of the needs of his people, approached a few 
landlords owning property in One Hundred and Thirty- 
fourth Street and told them that he could fill their vacant 
houses. They told him to go ahead, and he succeeded. 
Very shortly thereafter white landlords formed a company 
for the specific purpose of purchasing tenements in which 
negroes lived and evicting them. This forced the negroes 
to buy instead of renting, and they formed a corporation 
for that purpose. 

For a time the white landlords were buying tenements 
and evicting negroes, while the negroes were buying other 
tenements and evicting white people, in order to provide 
shelter. Gradually the opposition subsided and Harlem 
began to change its complexion; but not until hundreds of 
sermons had been preached in negro churches on the text, 
Buy Homes. St. Philip's Church bought a row of thirteen 
apartment houses in One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Street, 
reaching from Seventh Avenue almost to Lenox Avenue. 
The Metropolitan Baptist Church bought a church building 
from a white congregation. Finding that they had to buy, 
the negroes bent their efforts in that direction and were 
remarkably successful, considering that most of them 
worked for comparatively small wages. With property 
low, however, they were able to obtain possession by mak- 
ing small first payments and carrying the previously exist- 
ing first and second mortgages. 

Organized efforts later were made by opposing land- 
owners to induce financial institutions not to renew these 
mortgages; to some extent those efforts are still successful, 
according to the negroes, and constitute the greatest ob- 
stacle to Harlem’s expansion. 
But values rose as the negro 





That is theway New York 


population crowded in and 





views the situation—if it 
views it at all—and this in- 
attention is precisely what 
the negroes appreciate. It 
gives them the chance they 
yearn for to work out their 
destiny with the minimum of 
friction. Indeed, so far as 
friction is concerned, their 
existence in New York causes 
almost noneatall. Tobesure, 
they have obstacles to over- 
come, but not animosity. 
Their chief difficulty is that 
many lines of employment 
are closed to them by tradition 
behind which there is no ani- 
mosity whatever. For in- 
stance, a negro carpenter may 
apply to a Polish Jew for work, 
when he sees a sign on the 
building, and be told that he 
is not needed. 


A Shifting Center 


E MAY go away, under 
the impression that the 
Pole is drawing the color line, 
when as a matter of fact the 





fortunes were made by those 
who invested primarily to find 
shelter. One specific instance 
will serve to show the upward 
trend of values. A negro 
woman who had a email res- 
taurant bought a five-story 
apartment house for $42,000. 
Later she sold it to the 
Y.W.C. A. for a dormitory. 
Recently the Y. W. C. A. sold 
it to a negro undertaker fcr 
$72,000. 


Happy Harlem 


RADUALLY the people 

of Harlem are finding 
their way into new lines of 
employment; but the obsta- 
cles are numerous and crum- 
ble very, very slowly. Some 
do not crumble at all, nor is 
there at present reason to be- 
lieve they will do so in the 
future. Nevertheless, the col- 
ored people live; they like 
Harlem, they laugh, they sing, 
they dance, they have parades 
almost every day, lodges and 





Pole never heard of the color 
line, having seen only twenty 


A Discussion Among Colored Youths in Harlem 


churches flourish in astound- 
ing numbers; no one ie 
alarmed because 200,000 of 





negroes since he was born. Of 
these twenty, however, nine- 
teen were elevator operators 
in New York—indoor avia- 
tors, Harlem calls them. He 
therefore takes it for granted 
that a negro applying for work 
wishes to operate an elevator. 
He already has an elevator 
operator, so there is no work 
for the negro. What could be 
more logical from his point of 
view? Or what mistake more 
natural than that made by the 
negro when he assumes that 
only white carpenters are be- 
ing employed? He often 
found that situation in the 
town from which he came— 
also, he has found it before 
in New York—so it does not 
surprise him to encounter it 
again. He is not very well 
acquainted with Poland and 
doesn’t know that both ne- 
groes and elevators are scarce 
there. 

The negro center of New 
York has shifted repeatedly. 
In 1850 most of the negroes 








them reside there, and by 
degrees they are creating a 
community life of real promise. 
Among them are writers, sur- 
geons, doctors, artists, 
scientists, actors, entertain- 
ers, singers, musicians and 
educators. They also have a 
number of sound and flour- 
ishing businesses. 

Real-estate men whe know 
that district well estimate 
that the negroes nev own 
more than $60,000,000 worth 
of land and buildings in it. 
They are steadily acquiring 
more. At the fringes of the 
district there is always oppo- 
sition toitespread; and this is 
expressed, strangely enough, 
in a way that aids rather than 
holds back the negroes. Both 
tenants and proprietors be- 
come panicky when property 
near by is either rented or 
purchased by negroes, and 
quite frequently values de- 
cline, while some of the white 
tenants vacate. What follows 
is a strange reversal of ordi- 








lived in Broome and Spring 
and Lispenard Streets, which 
are below Fourteenth and 
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Dancing the Charleston in the Negro Capital 


nary economic laws, because 
(Continued on Page 93) 
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The Guests Mad Been at Once Enguifed Inte the Hospitable Atmosphere of a Family Freed From All Inquisitive Eyes and Ears 


N AMERICAN diplomat of 
A career and his wife returned 
to the United States some 
time ago after many years of resi- 
dence abroad. They had lived in 
many foreign capitals in the course 
of their service, and as they were 
both unusually attractive they 
had made a great number of 
friends. Among all the people who had entertained them, 
the most conspicuous of their hosts had been the king and 
queen of one of the countries where they had been for 
some time. Their majesties had not only asked them to 
many parties at court outside the prescribed official calen- 
dar, but had entertained them unofficially a number of 
times at the summer palace. 

The American diplomats, who had sincerely liked the 
king and queen, had enjoyed being with them, but having 
known @ good many courts they were not deeply impressed 
by being singled out. They felt that crowned heads even 
more than other people needed the relaxation of being 
informally with their friends, and for them there was no 
greater significance. 


Guests Received in Absentia 


about it, they found when they reached home that the 
newspapers had made much of their frequent visits with 
royalty, and they were asked all manner of questions about 
the details of palace life. They tried to satisfy the curiosity 
of their acquaintances without discussing their royal hosts 
any more freely than if they had been ordinary hosts, but 
they begen to tire of the subject. The climax was reached, 
however, during a week-end which they spent in a fashion- 
able American resort with some acquaintances whose great 
weaith had been acquired in the last generation. 


ILLUSTRATED 


How to Entertain and be Enter- 
tained—By Maude Parker Child 


WRIGHT 


ar GEORGE 

The diplomats had met these people abroad and had 
entertained them in their own house and had thought they 
were pleasant, unaffected people. Therefore, when the 
invitation to spend the week-end came they decided to 
accept it. 

They took the train their hostess had suggested, but 
when they got off at the station they could find ne one to 
meet them. They waited until the other passengers had 
distributed themselves in various motor cars, and then 
perceived that a very smart limousine with two men in 
livery was standing idle. They approached it and asked if 
by chance it belonged to Mrs. B——— The impassive foot- 
man admitted that it did, took charge of their bags, which 
were to be sent separately, and asked if their servants had 
arrived. 

“It sounds like an English novel,” the wife whispered 
to her husband as they got into the motor car. 

After a short ride the chauffeur turned into massive 
gates, wound round a driveway and stopped before an 
enormous house surrounded by formal gardens in the 
French style. Here another hard-faced servant in livery 
opened the door and without a word showed them into the 
vast hall. 

They expected that some member of the family would be 
there to welcome them, but no one appeared. Finally they 
asked the footman to show them to their rooms, and he 
took them upstairs to a suite of three rooms and two bath- 
rooms, which he informed them had been prepared for 


them. The two large bedrooms 
were separated by a larger sitting 
room. There were fresh flowers 
everywhere and the latest books 
and magazines, But the house 
was still and lifeless, 

“Where can Sleeping Beauty 
be?”’ said the diplomat when 
the servant had left them alone. 
“T feel as if everyone had been put under a spell. Where 
do you suppose our hosts are?”’ 

Presently their luggage arrived and was promptly un- 
packed by a maid and a valet. At half-past four the foot- 
man knocked and asked when they would like their tea. 

“Are we to have it alone?” asked the diplomat’s wife. 

“Yes, madame,” he replied. 

“Then bring it into our sitting room,” she ordered. 

At six o’clock the house telephone rang and the secretary 
of their hostess spoke: 

“Dinner is at eight; there will be twenty guests. The 
gentlemen will wear black ties. Mrs. B——- will receive in 
the south drawing-room.” 


Aping Old World Aristocrats 


T EIGHT they made their way downstairs, asked the 

butler where the south room was, and were received for 

the first time in the five hours they had spent under her 
roof by their hostess. 

She spoke to them then in very much the same manner 
that she received her other dinner guests. 

Their bewilderment increased, for she had made such a 
determined effort to induce them to visit her that they 
could not understand her attitude of aloofness now that 
they were here. 

Later in the evening, though, the diplomat’s wife got the 
clew. She was seated at the right of her host, who had 
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seemed, when she saw him in Europe, a kindly, genial man, 
but who in his own splendid house seemed a little ill at 
ease, as if he were afraid that in spite of all the servants 
and the secretaries and the housekeepers, something might 
somehow go wrong. After they had been talking for a 
while he seemed to relax and became more comfortable. 

At last he said to her, “I hope you folks will just make 
yourselves at home.”’ 

She could not help being amused at the thought of any- 
one being at home in the rigid atmosphere of his house, but 
she told him truthfully that it was a very beautiful place 
and they had been glad they were free to come. 

“Well, we were glad too,”’ he said. ‘In fact my wife had 
her heart set on getting you here. But after you wrote that 
you could come, well, there certainly was more scurrying 
around and preparations than if the President of the 
United States was coming.” 

“But why?” she inquired. “ You know how simple our 
tastes are.”’ 

“Well, that’s what I told my wife, but she said that she 
knew how many times you'd stayed with a king and queen 
in their summer palace, and just because you were in 
America was no reason why you couldn’t have everything 
done just as it was done there!” 

She said when she told the story some time afterward 
that she scarcely knew what tosay. For she could not help 
remembering their last visit to the summer palace when 
they had gone only a short time before sailing for home. 


The informality of Royal Hosts 


HEN they had arrived at the station, the coachman, 

who knew them well, had come up smiling and friendly 
to welcome them. He had told them the news of the 
royal household on the way to the palace. 

The door of the palace was opened by the king himself, 
followed by the young princes and princesses, with the 
queen just behind them. The children had embraced them; 
the dogs had jumped up and barked in friendly greeting, 
and the guests had been, in short, at once engulfed into the 


hospitable atmosphere of a family freed from all inquisitive 
eyes and ears. 

The king took the diplomat off into his study for a cigar; 
the queen went upstairs with his wife. 

“*Let’s have our tea up here,” Her Majesty suggested, 
and rang for the servant. 

After the order had been given, the royal hostess, looking 
around the guest room as any hostess might, discovered 
that the open fire was too low for comfort, so she went over, 
knelt down in front of it, put on more wood, and discarding 
the bellows after-a moment, she blew vigorously on the 
faint embers. 

The rest of the visit was in keeping with this initial scene, 
but the two pictures most vividly impressed upon the 
American guest were the moment of their entrance when 
the entire royal household had assembled to greet them, 
and the memory of the queen kneeling in front of the fire 
blowing the flame into brightness. 

Yet the multimillionaires had thought that with their 
frigid, impersonal, formal splendor they were doing things 
in a royal way! 

“Of course I couldn’t tell them,” the diplomat’s wife 
said. “And they probably wouldn't have believed me if I 
had. Few people are willing to believe that the great of the 
world are on the whole very simple.” 

She added that a question asked by a small cousin of 
hers had typified the point of view about royalty held by 
many people much older and more experienced. 

‘‘When you played tennis with the queen,” the child had 
asked, ‘did she always wear her crown?” 

Many experienced diplomats accredited to European 
courts feel that presenting their fellow countrymen to 
rcyalty is the most arduous of their social duties, because 
of the attitude of these who are presented. 

“I dislike taking the casual visitor to court, because it’s 
usually such a meaningless and perfunctory occasion,” one 
of our representatives said the other evening at dinner. 
“In the first place the whole atmosphere is so formal and 
hedged about with rules of etiquette that the person who 
has begged to be presented acts when he gets there like a 


lamb being led to the slaughter. Why, I have. often driven 
to the palace with a man who would talk delightfuily all 
the way there, but the moment we would enter the royal 
palace he would seem to congeal. No matter how tact- 
fully the king would try to make the occasion informal, 
even the most self-assured of democrats would remain stiff 
and uninteresting.” 

“But that’s nothing compared to the way their wives 
act!” an embassy attaché insisted. ‘‘The whole trouble is 
that outsiders never seem to think of kings and queens as 
human beings. They ask to go and see them just the way 
they want to see the inside of the cathedral or the statues 
in the museum. They make out a list of ‘sights every 
tourist ought to see,’ and going to court is just one of 
them. 

“IT marvel at the patience of royalty in consenting to re- 
ceive so many strangers who are impelled chiefly by curios- 
ity plus a desire to have the news of their audiences pub- 
lished in their home papers. These brief interviews, which 
sometimes consist of no more than an interchange of three 
sentences, cannot possibly yield any real pleasure or profit 
to either side. But yearly the list af people desiring to be 
presented grows in length.” 


Making the Show Imposing 


“TT’S not only true of Americans,"’ said the wife of a 

foreign diplomat stationed in Washington. “When our 
people come over they long to be received by the President, 
and to say they have gone to the White House, It’s a per- 
fectly natural desire to see the great at first-hand. More- 
over,” she added shrewdly, “although the great might 
enjoy having these contacts more informal and human, the 
average visitor likes them to be just as imposing as pos- 
sible.” 

She went on to say that before she had come te the 
United States, she had been told by many people—includ- 
ing some Americans—that she would find irksome the 
large number of self-made men who had penetrated society. 

(Continued on Page 42) 




















Lateness Becomes a Source of Pride to Them, Due to That Curious Twisted Egoism Which Causes Some Women to Beast That They Cannot Add or Multiply 
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THE CHILD 


looking boy she had met at Judge Hall's literary 
tea. And now the nice-looking boy was late, the 
luncheon was getting cold and Sylvia was sad. 

She didn’t know quite why she was sad. It may have 
been because the day was a March day, and the sky a cold, 
gray sky. It may have been because Central Park—that 
cherished show cf Nature on which her windows looked— 
was depressingly brown and barren. Or it may have been 
because she was thirty-five, and a successful novelist, and 
more than ordinarily hungry. 

New York made her hungry. In the two weeks since her 
return from Eurone she had eaten more food, she thought, 
then in the whole seven years of her sojourn abroad. But 
surprising!y enough, food seemed not to be the ideal satis- 
faction for her hunger. Food was only incidental, She had 
said as much to the nice-looking boy she had met at Jack 
Hall's tea. He had disagreed with her. 

“Food,” he had said, with a kind of youthful ferocity, 
‘is moat essential.” 

That waa when she had asked him to luncheon. He was 
a sweet boy, who wrote plays, so he himself had informed 
her. What was his name? Oh, yes. Gaylord. Richard 
Gaylord, Evidently a protégé of Jack’s, and probably 
quite irresponsibie. 

Judge Hall was an old friend; a wealthy lawyer with 
literary affiliations. He had always, she remembered, col- 
lected playwrights. But he was a nice man, He had got her 
divorce for her seven years ago in the very nicest man- 
ner; and though he really had been her husband's friend, 
he nevertheless had continued to keep casually in touch 
with her. In fact, he was the one connecting link between 
her former life and her present one. 

She mad net had much of a chance to talk to him that 
afternoon at his tea. She had meant to ask him about 
Howard. But there were so many strange people stumbling 
over her, saying nice things about her books—she was not 


D COME to iuncheon,” Sylvia had said to the nice- 


. 





“Oh, You Will Hetp Us, Won't You?"* “My Dear,"' Replied the Other Woman Gently, “I'd be Onty Too Happy to Help You, But ——" 


only a successful novelist but a beautiful woman—that 
she hadn't been able to satisfy her curiosity about her 
former husband. She had gathered that Howard was alive 
and well, that his financial achievements were prodigious; 
but from the few words she’d exchanged with Jack she had 
got vaguely the impression that something was wrong 
somewhere. Her intuition sensed a mystery, but whether 
it concerned Howard or the Gaylord boy whom she'd just 
been talking to, she couldn’t quite make out. And the 
next morning, when she'd telephoned Judge Hall’s office, 
she'd been told that he was out of town, and wouldn’t be 
back for three or four days. So that the mystery, whatever 
it was, remained a mystery. 

This, of course, was maddening. There was no one else 
to whom she could telephone except Howard himself; and 
though for a moment she had been tempted strongly to do 
just that, she had been restrained by obvious considera- 
tions. 

After seven years, she thought, one doesn’t call one’s 
divorced husband on the telephone and say: “ My dear! 
Have you a little mystery in your home?” 

No. It couldn’t be done, especially with Howard, who 
was the most conventional of men. 

It was that fixed conventionality of his, that straight- 
minded, strong-willed, unbending habit of forcing life to 
fit the rules, that had caused the break between them. She 
had written a story for a magazine, astory that Howard had 
considered frivolous and naughty; which it undoubtedly 
was. This had led to a discussion in which he'd discovered, 
to his horror, that Sylvia intended to take up such writing 
as her life work. He had thought that she’d been merely 
amusing herself! When he'd found that she was in earnest 
he'd turned stubborn. He’d become a tyrant, an ogre, and 
had offered her point-blank her choice between wifehood 
and the pursuit of what he termed “ undignified notoriety.” 
Because she was a self-respecting young woman and a 
spirited one-—with perhaps just a trace of stubbornness on 
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her own account—she had chosen undignified notoriety 
and had sailed for Paris without delay. 

Paris after the war. London, Normandy, Switzerland, 
the Céte-d’Azur, Rome, Capri, Vienna, Paris —— 

“H'm,” said Sylvia Martin. ‘Seven years.” 

And here she was back in New York, standing at the 
window of an extravagantly expensive furnished apartment 
in Fifty-ninth Street, waiting for one of Jack Hall's irre- 
sponsible protégés to come to luncheon. If he didn’t come 
soon she’d have luncheon without him. She was so devas- 
tatingly hungry! 

“Perhaps,” she murmured, gazing at the Japanese 
pagoda set absurdly on a hill in the park opposite, ‘my 
hunger is Freudian. I may need a romance. I wouldn’t 
be at all surprised if what I needed was a touch of ro- 
mance. Tosee me through the spring,” she added musingly. 

Possibly the nice playwright boy would make love to 
her. Well, that would be all right. He was, of course, a 
bachelor—she drew a very strict line between bachelors 
and married men—and probably would make love quite 
beautifully. He would begin by admiring her hair, which 
was a lovely shade of gold bronze, and would end by pour- 
ing out his soul to her. Men, after she had fed them, almost 
invariably poured out their souls to her; and sometimes 
they were very tiresome about it. She wondered whether 
this boy would be tiresome. 

“Mr. Gaylord,” announced the maid. 

A young man, tall and thin, burst at once into the room, 
He looked rather shabbier than she had remembered him, 
and his hands were red, as if he had worn no gloves. Well, 
but playwrights frequently hadn’t any gloves. 

“Mr. Gaylord,” said Sylvia. 

“I’m late,”’ panted the young man. “ Please forgive me. 
I know I’m late, but ——”’ 

“It doesn’t matter. The cook hasn't left. She may leave 
tomorrow, but for the present we’re safe. Come along. 
Luncheon is ready, to say the least of it.” 
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He followed her into the dining room, rubbing his cold 
hands. 

“You see,”’ he said, seating himself opposite her, “I 
lost track of the time. I was out in the park talking to my 
wife ——”’ 

“T beg your pardon,” said Sylvia, looking up from the 
electric toaster. She always had toast for luncheon, and 
made it herself very prettily. ‘Did you say that you were 
talking to your wife?” 

“Yes, in the park. 
Awfully cold though.” 

“But I didn’t know you were married.” 

“What difference does that make?” 

“It makes,” said Sylvia, dropping her hands into her 
lap, “a great deal of difference to me. I’m sorry, Mr. Gay- 
lord. You may think me stodgy or old-fashioned or any- 
thing you like, but I’m not having luncheon with you 
today!” 

“Why no,” said the young man with charming sim- 
plicity, ‘I’m having luncheon with you.”’ And he smiled. 

“You're doing nothing of the sort. You must go at onze. 
I have a principle. It’s absurd, of course. But I do not ask 
married men to have luncheon with me alone.” 

“TI understand,” he said, nodding. “I really do under- 
stand, you know, but you have asked me, and it wouldn't 
be fair—would it?—to go back on your invitation now. 
May I have some toast? I’m starved.” 

Sylvia looked at him. “It won't work,” she said quietly. 

“What won’t work? The toaster?” 

“No, Your pose of masculine dominance. I’m not im- 
pressed by it.” 

He stared at her in hurt surprise. “But I’m not posing. 
I’m hungry! I’ve not had a mouthful since yesterday 
noon, and I'm starved. You asked me to have luncheon 
with you, and now you want to throw me out just because 
I’m married. It’s incredible,’’ finished Mr. Gaylord, and 
hurriedly seized a stalk of celery, which he munched vigor- 
ously and defiantly. 

“Do you mean to tell me,’’ demanded Sylvia, “that you 
came here to luncheon simply because you were hungry?” 

“Why else should I have come? Of course I mean—I 
mean I like you.” 

“Oh! I’m relieved.” 

“T thought you were very nice and—er— kind to me the 
other afternoon. I mean I thought you were beautiful in 
your kindness, though I really didn’t know 
who you were.” 

“Do you know now?” 
He blushed. “I’m frightfully sorry. I 
I’m afraid I’ve forgotten your name. There 
were so many people’ at the tea the other 
afternoon, weren’t there? But I remem- 
bered the address you gave me. Park View 


It’s the only place we can talk. 
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Chambers, West Fifty-ninth Street, Apartment Four-B. 
I wrote it down on my cuff,”’ he concluded with an apolo- 
getic smile. 

“Oh, well!”’ remarked Sylvia.. “ As long as you remem- 
bered the address -——’’ She extracted from the toaster 
two crisp brown slices of toast and gave one to her guest. 
“Under the circumstances,” she said, “I suppose I can't 
refuse to feed you.” 

“Ah, thanks,” murmured the boy, and immediately be- 
gan to devour the toast. “Won't you tell me your name?” 
he asked after a moment quite humbly. 

“No, I don’t think I will,’’ answered Sylvia. “If you'd 
been clever you’d have looked for it on the letter box 
downstairs. But I’m just as glad you didn’t. After all, it’s 
refreshing to be a nonentity.” 

“But you're not that! You couldn’t be that. I’ve a 
feeling—I’ve had it all along—that you're someone fright- 
fully important.” 

“Oh, no!” 

“In fact,” he went on, breaking off a large piece of 
toast, ‘I’m sure that somewhere in my unconscious I know 
all about you. Only—TI can’t put my finger on the knowl- 
edge. Perhaps it’s because my mind’s in such a ghastly 
jumble these days. But I do feel—I mean that I’m at- 
tracted to you by something—er—in my unconscious.” 

“Ts that why you accepted my invitation?” 

“Yes. I don’t always accept invitations to eat, even 
when I ought to.” 

“‘Are you so very poor?” she asked, beginning to be 
interested. 

“Oh, frightfully.” 

“And your wife!” 

“She’s rich.” 

“Rich?” 

“Yes—frightfully!” 

Sylvia sank back in her chair. ‘I don’t understand. 
Which means that I’m wildly curious. Will you tell me 
how on earth it happens that your wife is rich while you 
haven’t money enough to buy food?” 

“Oh, it’s not mysterious. Really it isn’t.” At this 
point the maid brought in a steaming souffié. Young 
Richard Gaylord grinned hungrily, and 
when the dish was passed to him said 
“May I?” 

“Yes, do,” said Sylvia. 


“Ah, thanks!” he sighed, and helped himself to the 
souffié, ‘You see,” he continued after a moment, “my 
wife’s father is a fathead.” 

“Really?” 

“Yes, a frightful fathead. He’s a multimillionaire. And 
a despot. A regular stiff-necked despot. Thinks he knows 
how the world was put together and what makes it tick. 
Whereas he’s simply a narrow-minded, money-grubbing 
autocrat, with no more imagination than a mouse.” 

“IT take it,’’ remarked Sylvia, “that he doesn’t approve 
of you as his daughter’s husband.” 

“He wants me to go to work,” said Richard gloomily. 
‘He insists that I go into some silly office and earn my own 
living. I tell him it’s ridiculous when Peggy has all that 
money—or would have if he weren't a hopeless fathead." 

“Perhaps,” said Sylvia, “he suspects you of having 
married his daughter for her money.” 

The young man nodded. 

“That's it. And of course he’s right—to a certain extent. 
You see, I wanted to be free to write plays—I'm trying to 
work out a modern poetic dramatic form—and I didn’t 
want to have to bother about making money. I expect to 
make a great deal later on, but for the present I can’t be 
bothered. I must be free to write and experiment—save 
all my energy for that. So when Peggy ran over me ——”’ 

“Ran over you?” 

“Yes. In her car. I was crossing Fifth Avenue when I 
shouldn’t. The green light was on. I should have waited 
for the red. But I forgot, and started to cross, and she ran 
over me—or her chauffeur did.” 

“Were you badly hurt?” inquired Sylvia. 

“IT had two ribs broken.” 

“You poor child!” 

“Child!” he repeated, indignant. “I'm twenty-six. 
Peggy's twenty. She picked me up and took me to a hos- 
pital, and afterward came every day to see me. We got to 
be friends. As a matter of fact she loved me—practically 
at sight. It was quite beautiful of her, I thought. Really, 
she has a beautiful nature. I discovered that as soon as 
she'd run over me. Well, when I told her I’d decided to 
devote myself to the drama, and was looking for a rich wife 

who'd understand and support me, she 
at once asked me to marry her.” 


“How intensely romantic!” com- 


mented Sylvia, pushing her gold-bronze 
(Continued on Page 62) 









He Paused, and Then Said, Quite Steadily and Coldty, “‘The Truth is, My Dear Sylvia, I'm Not the Sort of Man That People Love” 
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JAZZ YOU LIKE IT 


HE toe-tickling cacophony of a modern 
Tiss number blared across the frost- 

bitten gridiron where the foothall team 
of The Sons & Daughters of I Will Arise was 
practicing. The music emanated from an 
earnest but thoroughly chilled group of 
musicians huddied uncomfortably on the 
sidelines who blew and pounded valiantly 
under the direction of Professor Alec Cham- 
pagne, their lengthy and somewhat emaciated 
leader, 

But if the musicians were completely 
chilled by the Arctic blasts, the football 
players were not. Their chests heaved with 
the unusuai exertion and perspiration poured 
from chocolate foreheads. They were grimy 
and tired, but enthusiastic. Not a man on 
the field but who had played football in high 
school or college and they were working like 
Trojans to take the measure of the vaunted 
Chattanooga lodge team which was to visit 
Birmingham that Saturday. 

The bail was snapped back from beneath 
the embonpoint of the center into the hands 
of a waiting halfback. The play surged over 
the left of the line and the half executed a 
neat forward pass to Florian Slappey, who 
had seampered down the field like a jack 
rabbit. Mr. Siappey handled the ball per- 
fectiy. and was off like a streak. But above 
the thudding of big feet came the sharp, irri- 
table voice of Professor Alec Champagne. 

“Stop!"’ he shrieked, and instantly the 
music of his Jazzphony Orchestra died off 
into the month of November. 

The team came to a halt and stared with 
worried uncertainty toward the irascible 
musician. He was descending upon them 
like a thin thundercloud, tiny baton inscrib- 
ing arcs in the atmosphere. He called the 
team about him and glared with fervid dis- 
approval, 

“Who's coachin’ this team?” he demanded 
belligerently. 

“Y-y-you is,” answered Dr. Brutus Her- 
ring, who played fullback. 

“You bet you I is. Now I ast you one 
mo’ question: What was the name of that 
chune I was playin’?” 

“You Gotta Love Mamma Ev'ry Night or 
You Cain’t Love Mamma at All,” 

“Right! An’ what was that the signal 
fo’7"" 

“Pase fum the left halfback to the left 
end,” 

“No!” Professor Champagne fairly danced 
with impatience, “The signal fo’ that play 
is the Memphis Blues. Gotta Love Mamma 
means that the pass goes over the right of 
the line.” 

There was a generai nodding of heads. 

“Dawg-gone if you ain't right, Alec. 
You suttinly is. Guess us got kind of mixed 
up.” 

The musician-coach placed hands on hips 
and surveyed his squad severely. 

“Ain't it sweet of you to admit you was wrong? An’ 
what happens to us Saddy if you gits wrong then, huh? 
What happens if you don't git them signals which I jazzes 
to you fum the sidelines? Don't you know us ain’t got 
ary signal in the world 'ceptin’ them musics? An’ if you 
cain’t understan’ chunes ——”" 

“But, coach ——” 

“Den't but me, big boy. Ise the brains of this heah 
football team. All you fellers has got to do is run an’ 
tackle, an’ whep my band plays somethin’ it means you 
does what that chune says. Now le’s try again.” 

He strutted majestically back toward the gelid orches- 
tra, which miserably made ready to take up its end of the 
job, Several of the musicians were murmuring rebel- 
liously, but there were two who uttered no words of com- 
plaint. One of these was short and roly-poly and he 
clutched a highly polished cornet. When anyone called the 
name of Willy Trout this pudgy cornetist answered, but 
juat now no one was summoning him and he was staring 
vacuowusly across the field toward the background of 
leafiess oaks. 

At his right was a long, tall gentleman—Sam Gin, by 
name— who held tightly and affectionately to a saxophone. 
Sam's funereal expression matched that of his friend, Mr. 
Trout, and he knew without words just how keenly Willy 
was suffering. Cold weather and Willy never had been 
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“An Woul'n't it be a Good Thing fo’ Him if He Would Git a Fine Football Coach an’ a 
Music Teacher Which Was One Felier on Account He Cain't Afford Two?" 


good friends, and this job of practicing daily for a football 
game of which neither Mr. Trout nor Mr. Gin knew any- 
thing was beginning to get on their nerves, 

The drummer uttered a peevish remark as he viewed the 
approach of Professor Champagne. 

“‘Heah comes the ol’ buzzard!” snapped this ebony 
gentleman, “I guess he woul'n't worry was all of us to 
freeze.” 

A moment of additional rest was provided when Alec 
veered slightly and stopped beside a dignified gentleman 
who had been peering at the practice through severe horn- 
rimmed goggles. In the vicinity of this person, Professor 
Champagne lost a considerable amount of the jauntiness 
which had been apparent on the field. His manner was 
softly subservient. Now he shrugged disgustedly toward 
the tired footballists. 

“Mistuh President,” he inquired, “ain't they awful?” 

President James Trigger, of the Colored Vocational 
High School; smiled indulgently. 

“T guess they aren't so bad, Alec. Must.be rather con- 
fusing to start getting football signals by music when 
always they have been, used to numbers.” 

“It's a wonderful scheme,” countered Professor Cham- 
pagne quickly. “Always you has seen games lost ‘cause 
the quarterback was a bonehead, or got rattled or somethin’. 
An’ them games could of been won if they had knowed 


GOULD 


what the coach wanted them to do. But 
coaches ain't allowed to tell their team nothin’ 
fum the sidelines, which is why my scheme 
issogood. This way, I runsthe game. I sees 
what they needs an’ plays them the signals 
on my orchestra. They don’t have to worry 
their brains about nothin’. On’y, dawg- 
gone their hides, if they don’t remember 
what chune means which, I don’t know 
what’s gwine happen.” 

President Trigger was interested but doubt- 
ful. 

“T hope you get away with it, professor; 
but it seems kind of queer.” 

“Seems like ain’t is.” 

Alec walked away and barked an order to 
his orchestra. Instantly there came the wild 
blare of the Birmingham Blues and the team 
on the field galvanized into action—delayed 
buck by the fullback over left tackle. Then 
came Insufficient Sweetie and the left half 
swept over the right of the line behind pretty 
interference. 

For another half hour they practiced as- 
siduously before Professor Champagne called 
itaday. The team dog-trotted off the field, 
musicians packed their instruments; Pro- 
fessor Champagne and President 
Trigger strolled off arm in arm and 
Sam Gin uncoiled his elongated 
self and stared disapprovingly after 
them. For a long time Sam said 
nothing. Then he shook his head 
solemnly. 

“Willy,” he remarked to Mr. 
Trout, “if I was you I'd begin to 
commence gittin’ worried.” 

“Bout which?” Willy Trout’s 
face was bland and untroubled. 

“Bout yonder.” 

Mr. Gin’sskinny forefinger desig- 
nated the football coach and school 
principal, who were disappearing 
into the gray dusk. Willy smiled 
placidly. 

“Shuh! Sam, all the time you 
is thinkin’ things.” 

“Yeh, an’ durin’ that time yo’ 
brain is on a vacation. I got an 
awful hunch you is fixin’ to have 
somethin’ happen to you.” 

“How come?” 

“Fust thing you know Alec 
Champagne is gwine have yo’ job 
as music teacher at the vacational 
school.” 

“Aw!” Willy shook his head. 
“President Trigger ain’t got no 
kick "bout how good them chillun 
is learnin’ music fum me.” 

“Oh, ain’t he? I guess what 
you don’t know is somethin’. 
Honest, I b’lieve that was some- 
body to kick you in the pants, 
you'd dust off his shoes when he 
finished.” 

“Talk what you makes with yo’ mouf, Sam Gin. Is you 
*sinuatin’ that Alec is tryin’ to double-cross me?” 

“Tha’s the one thing he ain't doin’ nothin’ else but.” 

“ How?” 

“Pfft! Figger it out yo’ own se’f.” 

“I—I ain't got such a good figger.” 

“You said it. Well, answer me this: Ain’t President 
Trigger crazy "bout football?” 

“T reckon so.” 

“ An’ woul'n’t he love to have a fine team playin’ for his 
school?” 

“Yeh, but ——” 

“An’ woul’n’t it be a good thing fo’ him if he would git 
a fine football coach an’ a music teacher which was one 
feller on account he cain’t afford two?” 

“T know, but ——”’ 

“You don’t know nothin’ an’ you discusses it constant. 
Why you reckon President Trigger is watchin’ all these 
practicin’s? It’s ’cause does Alec Champagne make good 

” our team an’ we beats Chattanooga, he fires you 
out of yo’ job an’ gives it to Alec. Tha’s why. An’ all 
what you does is nothin’, an’ most of the time not even 
that. You ain’t got ary lick of gumption. On’y for 
me ” 

“TI know; but even if what you say is true, there ain’ 
nothin’ I can do, is there?” 
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“Shuah. Nobody has got to stan’ still an’ leave some- 
body else put somethin’ over on him. "Tain’t nachel or 
decent.” 

“Well,” demanded Willy Trout, “what?” 

Sam Gin slammed his saxophone into its purple velvet 
case. He glared disgustedly at his friend. 

“Cain’t you even think fo yo’se’f, Willy? Helpless as 
you is, it’s a wonder you don’t have to git somebody to eat 
yo’ dinner fo’ you.” 

Willy was willing to argue the point. 

“You talks foolishment, Sam. I got to eat my own 
dinners.” 

“Yeh, an’ you got to git yo’se’f out of this. Fum all I 
can see of you, you must be the original feller which went 
aroun’ turnin’ the other cheek.” 

With which Parthian shot Mr. Gin stalked majestically 
away, leaving a sadly befuddled little cornetist staring 
moodily after him. 

Mr. Trout was worried, but he didn’t see that worry was 
helping to any considerable extent. Being by nature a 
pacifist and a philosopher, he had been fairly well content 
to let matters take their course for good or evil. He had 
always managed to live somehow and for every job lost 
there was another obtainable. And anyway, Willy was a 
faithful, unscheming soul and he was not prepared to 
believe the treachery of which Sam accused Alec Cham- 
pagne. Why, Alec was his friend! For more than eighteen 
months he had corneted in Alec’s orchestra and there had 
never been the slightest hint of friction between them. It 
was inconceivable that Mr. Champagne should be lobbying 
for the music professorship which added so materially to 
Willy Trout’s income. That was almost like helping one- 
self to a man’s bread and butter. 

Finally Willy reached a decision. He determined to find 
out definitely, positively and finally. Shortly after dinner 
that night he paid a visit to Professor Champagne. 

“Alec,” he started boldly, “us is good friends, ain’t we?”’ 

“We suttinly is, Willy.” 

‘An’ you is fond of me, ain’t you?” 

“You is the fondest person I is of.” 

Willy did not notice that Professor Champagne seemed 
decidedly on the defensive. 

“Professor,” he asked plaintively, “you woul’n’t do me 
no dirty trick, would you?” 

“Like what, Willy?” 

“Like tryin’ to git my job at the cullud school.” 

Alec emitted a dry cackle. He crossed the room and 
patted his cornetist on the shoulder. 


“Suttinly I woul’n’t, Willy. Of course not!” 

Mr. Trout beamed. 

“T knew it!” he exulted. 

Thereupon Mr. Trout took his departure, perfectly sat- 
isfied. But after he had gone, the gangling professor stared 
at the mute panels of the door. Alec was thinking. He 
was more than a trifle apprehensive. This was his first 
inkling that perhaps Willy was suspicious. And he didn’t 
want Mr. Trout to take any steps which might make the 
fat little man more popular with President Trigger. 

Professor Alec Champagne wanted the job at the voca- 
tional school. It was, to his way of thinking, exceedingly 
soft pickin’s. And now, if his scheme should work, it 
would carry the additional labors and glories of athletic 
dictatorship with even more pay than Willy Trout was 
drawing. 

Professor Champagne decided unanimously that he had 
better prevent the growth of any grass beneath his ample 
feet. True, the big game was only three days away; and 
should Birmingham win, the chances were that Trigger’s 
gridiron enthusiasm would swing him into line once and 
for all. But there were other things to be considered. 
Suppose, for instance, that the game ended in a tie, or that 
Birmingham lost, or that a too scrupulous official should 
put a stop to his system of jazz signals from the sidelines. 

Alec Champagne went immediately to the home of 
President James Trigger. 

He found that dignitary immersed in a copy of a liter- 
ary weekly. But President Trigger welcomed Alec; he was 
always eager to talk football. Alec came immediately to 
the business in hand. 

“‘President,”’ said he, ‘I has got to make my plans kind 
of definite, so what I has come to request is this: Does I 
git that music-teacher job at yo’ school?” 

President Trigger placed hands across his ample tummy 
so that the finger tips touched. 

“That,” he responded, “‘is something which I cannot 
state with any degree of exactitude.” 

“How come not?” 

“Well, it depends.” 

“On which?” 

“Things.” 

“S’pose you specificate.” 

Trigger was quite frank. 

“Willy Trout has been imminently satisfactory as 
music teacher, Professor Champagne, and there would be 
ne sense to superseding him without just and efficient 
cause.” 


“Suttinly not. But you got the cause, ain’t you? Ain’t 
I just as good a musician as him?” 

oe Yes.” 

“An’ ain’t I also a football coach which would give yo" 
school a winnin’ team ev'y year?” 

“That,” answered Trigger candidly, “is something 
which remains to be proved. It is, I might observate, the 
sine qua non of whether you get the job or not. I hope I 
make it quite clear that I want a good football coach and 
cannot afford one. But I want a football coach and not a 
theorist.” 

“T never done nothin’ like that in my whole life.” 

“Maybe not, professor. But you are attempting some- 
thing decidedly radical in your system of musical coaching 
and I’m not sure it will be crowned with successfuiness.”’ 

“Shuh! It’s boun’ to.” 

“And I am not yet convinced that you are sufficiently 
expert in football to warrant my deposing present incum- 
bent—that is, Mr. Trout. So the best I can say is this, 
professor: If yo’ team wins Saturday’s game off Chatta- 
nooga, I’m willing to admit that you are a real footbaii 
coach, and you get the job.” 

“An’ does I lose?”’ 

“We'll retain Mr. Trout. I have always been opposed, 
professor, to altering horses in midstream when same seems 
unnecossary.”” 

“Tha's true enough, or maybe even truer’n that. But 
there’s so many things happens in a football game. Now 
s’posin’ my team is the best an’ gits beat th’oo no fault of 
mine.” 

“That will be a matter for my judicial observation," re- 
sponded Trigger. ‘‘ Pros and cons will all be weighed and 
considered. What I really am looking for is an honorable, 
upright man who can teach music and coach football. Are 
you he, the position is yours.” 

“‘Meanin’ that either I got to win that football game 
or have a good reason why?” 

“Exactly.” 

Professor Champagne indulged in a few minutes of idle 
chatter, then took his leave. He was more worried than he 
cared to admit, for the juicy plum—apparently well within 
reach—seemed even more luscious than he had thought. 

The following morning he visited Trigger at the school 
and set out on a fresh tack. He tried to convince Trigger 
that Willy Trout was incompetent. But within a very 
few minutes he realized that he was making no progress. 
Trigger, it seemed, was quite satisfied with Willy's musical 

(Continued on Page 80) 

















Alec Detivered a Flowery and Earnest Oration, Exhorting Them to Do Better Than Their Best 
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THE NEW CONQUEST OF PERU 
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An Indian Market in a Pevuvian Mountain Town 


By Isaac F. Marcosson 


OUR centuries ago the Spaniards under Pi- 
zarro conquered the Inca empire and set up 
a new Granada under the brooding peaks 
of the Andes. Gold and glory were the chief 
objectives of an epic adventure written with fire and sword. 

Today another conquest of Peru is under way. Gold 
again ia one of the goals, but it is part of a bleodless com- 
mercial penetration that has wrought a miracle of change 
amid the ruins of an ancient civilization, 

No South American republic presents such vividness of 
contraat or such mingling of the old and the new as this 
roof of the continent, once peopled by the Children of the 
Sun and now, like so many of its sister Latin nations, the 
stamping ground of a blended race, If you start your trip 
with the west ceast, as is the rule with most travelers with 
s definite mission, it is the first important point of call. 
Hence with Peru we will begin the detailed account of what 
ie going on economically and otherwise beyond the 
Panama Canal, Having had a close-up of its live-wire 
president, the masterful little Leguia, in the preceding 
article, you can now visualize the opportunities of the land 
whose destinies he shapes with iron hand. 

In Peru—and it is an essential part of the prelude to the 
present-day picture—you touch the romance of that de- 
parted Hispanic rule as in no other place in the West- 
ern world, not even Mexico, with its tradition of Cortés 
anda!!l he did. From its craggy fastnesses were wrenched 
the gold and silver that filled the holds of the stately 
gaileona that so often fell prey to the pirates of the 
Spanish Main. 

Lima was the seat of the viceroyalty that was over- 
lord of half of the Scuth American continent. Hence its 
title of the City of the Kings. Today Peru is shrunken 
in size and significance. Its area is twice that of 
France. Putting it in another way, its territory would 
cover that of Texas, Arizona, Nevada and Utah com- 
bined. When the Indians first gazed with wonder and 
awe upon the invading Spaniard back in the sixteenth 
century, they numbered 8,000,000 and were highly or- 
ganized in the arts of war and peace. Now the total 
mixed population is a little more than half that, and the 
Indians, like our own once noble red man, are the tragic 
husks of a vanished power. 


The Constructive Hand of the Yankee 


ERU has a meaning for the United States that long 

antedates the advent of our money and merchandise. 
Within her confines was fought the Battle of Ayacucho, 
which wiped out the last remnant of Spanish dominion. 
It linked Sucre, the victorious general, with Washing- 
ton, and it gave that blood-soaked Peruvian terrain a 
kinship with the sacred soil of Bunker Hill and York- 
town, 

Spain not only meant ruthless long-range rule, but 
also the colonizing spirit and a traditional defiance 
of democracy. With the continent cleared of imperial- 
istic \atruders, the institution of republican government 
was established in the Americas for Americans. The 
principle of the Monroe Doctrine was driven home on 
the fleld of Ayacucho. 

But ail this savors of the past. What concerns us is 
the living today and, what is more important, the eco- 
nomic promise that tomorrow holds out. The moment 


you begin to appraise what we are doing in Peru you un- 
fold a record of steady progress. Instead of having to 
chronicle the advance of German, British or Italian com- 
merce, as is so often the case in other countries, you dis- 
cover a penetration in which we have taken the lead. 
Practically one-half of the exports that flow into Peru come 
from the United States. We lead all our competitors by a 
big margin. 

You feel our impress the moment you debark. The au- 
tomobile that I engaged at Callao, the port for Lima; the 
eight-mile concrete highway that I traversed in it to the 
capital, and the hotel in which I lived upon my arrival 
were all made by or constructed under the direction of 
North Americans. Throughout the republic, from the sea- 
coast to the very heart of the mighty Cordilleras, is laid 
the constructive hand of the Yankee. 

In Peru we have influenced nearly every productive 
endeavor, for our financial stake in the country is more 
than $100,000,000. Here you touch the first outpost of the 
chain of National City banks which have become part and 
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The Famous Sunday Donkey Market at Huancayo 


parcel of the whole Latin-American financial 
and commercial fabric. Here the Cerro de Pasco 
Copper Corporation, bulwarked by millions of 
money and employing an army of people, car- 
ries on the most picturesque mining operation in all the 
world, because it is in the clouds, 15,000 feet above sea 
level. Here on the desert shores of the Pacific, the Inter- 
national Petroleum Company, a grandchild of the Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, has developed one of the most 
extensive oil fields with a port all its own. Here in the 
north, the Guggenheims are opening up a new treasure- 
trove of gold and silver. Here, as elsewhere throughout 
South America, our motor cars are supreme. Here, too, our 
naval mission is not only converting rusty junk into a 
serviceable fleet but setting up a new standard of efficiency 
and discipline that is having a far-reaching effect. We 
direct the educational system, conduct the postal service, 
have organized the customs and are installing irrigation 
and sanitation works. 

Nor is the element of romantic human interest lacking 
in this gallery of Yankee activity. The story of Henry 
Meiggs, the California absconder, is almost unmatched 
even in these times of dazzling performance. While a 
fugitive from justice back in the 70’s he retrieved his honor 

and likewise built the Central Railway of Peru, a real 

construction marvel. No less kindling is the narrative of 

William R. Grace, the boy from the County Cork, who, 

in a fishing shanty in Callao, laid the foundation of the 

world-wide empire of trade and transport which bears his 
name, and who later became mayor of New York. 


Where Everything is on High 


HIS North American achievement is only part of a 

larger panorama full of fascination both for casual 
visitor and historian. If California had some of Peru’s 
spectacular talking points the whole world would know 
it. Nowhere, in some respects, is there such a grand and 
glorious opportunity for the booster. To paraphrase the 
familiar motor term, everything is on high. 

First of all, the Cerro de Pasco mine is the highest in 
the world. Lake Titicaca is the highest large body of 
water. The Central Railway of Peru is the highest of 
all standard-gauge steam roads. Even agriculture joins 
the procession of aerial superlatives. Potatoes are grown 
at 14,000 feet in the Andes and barley at 15,000. 

Before we go into a concrete analysis of Peruvian 

» business, it may be well to get a close-up of the land and 
the people. By understanding them you can better 
comprehend the difficulties under which the alien eco- 
nomic invader must labor. First, the country itself. The 
1500-mile shore line is almost an arid waste. This is 
caused by the Humboldt Current, which comes up from 
the Antarctic, skirts the coast and is deflected west into 
the bosom of the Pacific. The water being colder than 
the land, there is no precipitation. The aridity is an ill 
wind that blows good, because it has made possible 
two of the principal commercial products of the west 
coast—guano and nitrate. 

Every half century or so the Northern Peruvian desert, 
which is outside the guano and nitrate belt, reverses it- 
self. Then the heavens open. This happened shortly 
after I left Peru last February, when it rained for sixty 
days, especially up in the Talara oil fields, where rivers 
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economic degradation, because, te a 





began to rush through what for dec- 
ades had been sand and cactus. What 
happened was that for some unknown 
reason the Humboldt Current was de- 
flected at a point farther south, and 
warm water from the north came 
down the coast beyond its usual limit. 

Because of the proverbial dryness 
of such a large section of the country, 
most of the houses of the common 
folk are made of mud. A good rain 
might dissolve an entire community. 

In addition to the desert zone, 
which extends from the Pacific to the 
Andes, there are two other major top- 
ographical areas. The second is the 
mountain country, comprising one- 
half of the republic, while the third is 
the eastern slope of the mountains on 
the upper valleys of the Amazon and 
its tributaries. 

Hence you encounter violent con- 
trasts of climate. One morning at 
four o’clock I shivered in a snow and 
sleet storm at the Cerro de Pasco 
mine amid the peaks of the Andes, 
That same afternoon I sweltered 
down in Lima, where it was 100 de- 





$: 3 large extent, he is still a cog in a 


ou ee Oe feudal system which goes back te the 

eR " cae oN ; Spanish grandees. Through the ef- 
te a, ! it forts of President Leguia he is being 
eh slowly put on the newly irrigated land 





and may become, with the mestizos, 
the basis of a middle class, which so 
far has not existed in Peru, 


Making Haste Slowly 


HE Peruvian Indian is a pictur- 

esque exhibit. He either works as 
laborer or ekes out a bare existence 
on the rocky slopes of the mountains, 
He constantly masticates cocoa leaves, 
which is food, drink and stimulant to 
him. It has the narcotic element of 
hashish, which explains why so many 
have a dopy look. When the Indian 
really wants strong stuff he imbibes 
a drink called chicha, first cousin of 
our white mule. 

Although he multiplies at'an almost 
incredible rate—the birth returns and 
likewise the infant mortality are 
higher than in any other country— 
the Indian scorns the institution of 








grees in the shade and so hot that you 
could almost fry that well-known 
storied egg on the sidewalk. Despite 
the swift and sudden transitions, it is a livable land. One 
of the best-known authorities on South America once wrote: 

“Were I to be exiled and confined for the rest of my life 
to one country, I should choose Peru. Here is every alti- 
tude, every climate, every scene. Coastal Peru is an 
Egypt, Central Peru a Tibet, Eastern Peru a Congo 
country.” 


Panama Hats Made in Peru 


i 

LTHOUGH some of the desert region has been irrigated, 
the big agricultural domain is the hinterland, extending 

to the foot of the Andes. Here the three principal crops— 
sugar, cotton and rice—are grown in abundance. So fer- 
tile is the soil that the cotton production per acre is larger 
in Peru than in any other country. The rest of the coun- 
try’s resources are in gold, silver, cop- 
per, oil, coal, rubber, wool, guano, 
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which means that they are lineal descendants of the orig- 
inal Spaniards without cross with native blood; 100,000 
are negroes, many from the West Indies; and the rest, 
about 40,000, are Orientals, almost entirely Chinese and 
Japanese. 

The Chinese were first imported in the early 50’s to 
work on the guano islands and the sugar plantations. They 
increased so rapidly—many married Indians—that since 
1908 they have practically been barred from entry. The 
Japanese are becoming a problem. No ban has been 
placed upon their admission, and their persistent segrega- 
tion, failure to assimilate, and ability to undersell com- 
petitors in their shops, which are to be seen everywhere, 
have made them a problem. 

The Indian, original master of the land and today the 
heir of the Incas, is a sorry sight. He dwells in social and 


matrimony, largely because of the 
excessive cost of weddings. He picks 
a mate when he is in his teens and she becomes the mother 
of his numerous progeny. Although this union is without 
benefit of clergy, complete loyaity usually marks it. 

At Huancayo, which is 10,000 feet up in the Andes, and 
where I went to see one of the famous Sunday native 
markets of Peru, I heard this story: An aged Indian pair 
was about to celebrate what we would call a goiden- 
wedding anniversary. By actual count, they had sev- 
eral hundred descendants. After much persuasion they 
agreed to be formally married on the fiftieth anniversary 
of the day they tock up life together. This is not an un- 
common happening among Indians who have attained 
some slight degree of prosperity. 

The 600,000 whites in Peru comprise the ruling class, 
They are the Peruvians, and it is with them that we must 
do business. Their fetish is the proverbial maflana, which 
means that they never do today a 
thing that can be put off unti! to- 





hides and vanadium, all of which we 
import in considerable quantities. 
What most people do not know is 
that Panama hats do not originate in 
Panama, but in Peru, Bolivia, Co- 
lombia and Ecuador. 

With the Peruvians you have your 
first contact with the by-products of 
an immigration which is one of the 
most diverting of all South American [ 
themes. In Peru, however, you “i 
merely scrape the surface, because, 
unlike Chile, Argentina and Brazil, 
the welding of bloods has been mainly 
between the Indian and the Spaniard. 
The result of this union is the mixed 
race known as the mestizo. 

Of the 4,620,000 people in Peru, 
more than half are Indians; 1,500,000 
are mestizos; 600,000 are whites, 


































morrow. The North American who 
arrives in Lima on a Monday and 
thinks he can clean up al! his affairs 
by Tuesday night has another think 
coming. To succeed in salesmanship 
in Peru you must nurse the prospect, 
and it takes time. It usually requires 
about a week to get acquainted with 
aman. It is because the Spanish 
racial influence, with its endless pro- 
crastination, is strong. 

The Peruvian is suave, courteous, 
emotional and hospitable, and he 
never lets practical matters cramp his 
social style. He would rather enjoy a 
good lunch or dinner, or go to the 
races, than discuss a commercia! 
matter. Even when he has limited 
means, he scorns to soil his fingers 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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An American Smelter at Oroya, in the Heart of the Peruvian Andes 


Above—A Square in Lima 
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A General View of the Oil/-Tank Pieid at Talara 
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“") Heard Somebody Holter, ‘There’s a Vesset 


By James B. Connolly 


FISCHER 


IGHT found us riding to our sea anchor in 
N fifty fathoms of water. I had the peak bunk, 

which, in so small a craft, had to be the 
very bows of her; and there I lay, my head jam 
up to the stem of the vessel. 

We were clear of the dangerous shoal water, but it was 
as yet only wild seas everywhere around us. Wha-a-m! 
One would come, the impact of it against the top of my 
skull, Up would go the vessel's bow to the high-riding sea, 
my head up with it and I gripping the bunk board to keep 
from sliding feet first out of the bunk. The bow would drop 
down and the stern would go up. I would be hanging on 
then to keep my head from banging up against the stem 
post. 

I would hear the deluge of water breaking over her bow, 
and across her forward deck above me I would get the re- 
surge then, the sullen lingering backwash, the sometimes 
growling and sometimes musical note of receding waters as 
the lifting vessel began to throw the loose water from her. 

Swiftly and in almost orderly succession they came. 
Wham! Bam! and Cra-a-sh! the roaring bullies rode down 
upon us, A hundred times that night I was all but ready to 
aay, “Here's one coming through!"" But I never did quite 
say it, I had seen her behavior in the shoal water in the 
height of the gale and I had not forgotten the earnest words 
of her skipper and owner, George Peeples. 

“Planked and framed for a vessel three times her ton- 
nage she is, and every treenail in her I drove myself,”’ said 
Georgé. So, “Go on, hammer away! A lot of good it will 
de you,” I found myself muttering. 

Let a man once calm his mind among tempestuous seas, 
and he will soon discover in their rush and roar a note of 
soothing lullaby. Wild as these seas seemed to be, they 
were not now so wild as during the afternoon. The storm 
wes moderating. We were in good open water, it was a 
clear night, with a wide-awake watch on deck, and’ the 
great little vessel was able for them. Let.’em pound away. 
I fell asleep to their rhythmical surge and resurge; and I 
stayed asleep til! [ thought I heard a sweet voice whisper 
the word “breakfast” in my topside ear, 
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And Seon Again, ‘She Sees Ust She Sees Ust’ 


ANTON oTTo 


It was no whisper, the cook said, when out I rolled and 
spoke to him of it. He had yelled it loud as ever he knew 
how from the foot of the foc’sle ladder, meaning it more 
for the gang in the cabin aft than for anybody for’ard. 

The cook had included a bushel of blueberries in the 
ship’s stores, he aiming to give us them in every form that 
an experienced and ingenious sea cook could invent before 
we saw Gloucester again. 

We already had had blueberries plain and blueberries 
stewed, blueberry pie and blueberry dumplings. This 
morning there was blueberry cake. 

“Plenty more; eat it up,” called out the cook, hauling 
hot wide sheets of it off the galley pans. 

We ate square yards of it, which pleased the cook, who 
told us what he had told us half a dozen times already, how 
he had picked the berries cff his own bushes in his own 
yard in his own home, which was handy to the cement fac- 
tory—if maybe some of us remembered. 

We ate heartily, but talked and moved sluggishly during 
breakfast. Our brains and bodies began to stir to livelier 
action when we went on deck. We may have required a 
little waking time to appreciate that we had come safely 
and creditably through a perilous adventure; or perhaps 
the foc’sle quarters were toc cramped for us properly to 
expand in. However, we now took to stretching our arms 
tremendously, as if we would reach from rail to rail. We 
faced up to the sky, drawing in great gobs of fresh air. We 
gripped our hands and flexed our arms tensely, feeling im- 
mense and hidden power within us. We looked out upon 
the world with a new wonder. We were a favored crew. 
Here we were all sefe, not.a scratch on the vessel, not so 
much as a dory washed overboard after all she had gone 
through. 

It was a glorious morning. It may be that almost any 
sort of a morning would seem a wonderful morning after 


I Looked Up Then, It Was Tom Hate's Vessei"’ 


that hurricane; possibly so, although I do not think 
the contrast of riot and peace, of danger and safety 
accounted for the entire illusion. It is more likely 
that great gales and seas do clear up the air and 
cleanse the surface of the ocean. 

At any rate, it was a magic morning. The awful wind 
was now no more than a voluptuous breath on our cheeks, 
the tumultuous sea was dancing playfully. It was one of 
those enchanting silver mornings; the sea close by the ves- 
sel was all blue, a clear bright blue space of gentle waves 
with thin foamy white edgings to mark their tossing crests; 
but afar off, the hollows were all a series of blinding silvery 
reflections under a dazzling sun. 

We took in our sea anchor, made sail and headed in to- 
ward the lightship. 

We had counted nine other craft in plain sight before the 
storm. We could make out only three others now; a big 
black sloop with an ugly bulldog’s jaw of a bow working 
slowly back, as were we, onto the bank. There was a 
Provincetown schooner to the southwest of us and one we 
knew fer a Boston schooner off to the southeast. Peeples, 
our skipper, speculated on where the others might be. 
Where was Bob Jackson, of Edgartown, and his Cape Cod 
cat power boat? And where was the Fannie Hayden, of 
Portland, Bill Johnson’s vessel? And where was the 
Yankee and the Motor and our sister ship the Nokomis, 
these three being of Gloucester? We all wondered what 
had become of them, no one putting his thoughts into 
words; but all of us, I am sure, having a dread of bad tid- 
ings later. However, being lost or being saved is all part 
of fishing life. It was time to be getting back to work. 

If any swordfish were around they would be in on the 
bank, so Peeples judged; in the shoal water, that is, east 
and north of the lightship and south of Shoals. 
He gave the word to head her in that way, himself taking 
his striker’s station in the pulpit. 

By ten o'clock the sea was so smooth that Peeples wasn’t 
even getting his feet wet ouit on the end of the bowsprit. 
The bright promise of the early morning had grown into 
(Continued on Page 87) 
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IMPROVING THE CEMETORY 


have so mutch vacasion as i hoaped. i am in 

my room until father says i can come out. i 
dont know when that will be but if father keeps me in 
all the rest of the vacasion he had augt to be the keeper of 
astaits prizzen. of coarse i can go down stairs for my meels 
and to split up water and lug it in and to pump wood, i mean 
split up wood and pump water. i am so mad that i dont 
know what i am saying. and of coarse i have to wirk all 
day in the cemitory. 

Beany has got to stay in hisroom two. Pewt cant go out 
of his yard but that aint so bad becaus he can plug things at 
peeple going by his house and set slipp nooses for them 
after dark. last nite he caugt old Bill Greenleef and old 
Hen Dow. boath of them licked him so he dident maik 
mutch out of it. but it is sum fun to set a noose and to 
watch it behine a gooseberry bush and see a old man com- 
ing along mumbling to hisself. bimeby he steps in the noos 
and Pewt gives it a little yank so that it goes over his foot. 
then he doesnt notice it and waulks about 2 stradles and 
then goes down whack and then begins to sware and dam 
and threten to kill sumone and yanks off the roap and 
gumps over the fense and look behine bushes and hen coops 
and under steps. most always they carries off the roap and 
sumtimes they ketches me or Pewt or Beany but mosly me 
and licks time out of me. it is funny becaus it doesnt maik 
enny difference how old or how laim a man is but when he 
gets that roap off his hind leg he can run and gump and 
yow! jest like a young feller. 

i am glad Pewt got cougt. it kind of evens up things. 
i have been licked for him lots of times. well the things we 
fellers done wasent nothing hardly. i have did a lot wirse 
things than that and nobody sed nothing. we had been 
down to Pewts drawing pictures. Pewt is the best drawer. 
i am the nex and Beany is the wirst. well Beany is alway 


M tree 28, 186—gosh, i gess i aint going to 
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doing funny things and he begun to draw squint eyd peeple. 
the way to do that is to put the puppils of the eys in one 
corner of the ey. well we had maid some awful ones and 
bimeby Beany he sed less go up to the graive yard and 
make sum squint eyd eys on the lamns and angels. so 
Pewt took 2 carpinters pensils and i took my box of colored 
crayons and we went up. well there wasent ennyone there 
and we went up to old Mister Peeslys lot. there is a little 
marbel lamn there and Pewt maid both of his eys squinty. 
you never saw sutch a funny looking lamn. then i maid 
sum squint eys on one of them funny looking heads with 
wings growing out of their ears. they is called cherrybims 
whitch continuely do cry so the bible says. well he looked 
wirse than the lamn. then Pewt drawed sum specticles on 
a cherrybim and squinted his eys and drawed sum legs with 
claus like a owls with a ded rat in them and we neerly died 
laffing. then we found another and i drawed one corner of 
his mouth up and one down and painted a black ey on him 
with a black crayon and it looked like old Mike Cassidy. 
then Beany drawed a mustash and side wiskers and squint 
eys on a angel with big wings and i drawed sum legs on a 
cherrybim with spirs on them like a rooster and Pewt 
painted a red nose on another angel and red side wiskers. 
well we done that all the afternoon and had moar fun than 
i ever had in my life. 

i expected peeple wood be tickled to deth when they saw 
what we had did and that peeple whitch had frends berried 
there wood be glad of sumthing whitch wood maik them 
feal better becaus father always sed if a feller whitch is in 
truble if he can laff the wirst is over and i thougt that evry- 
body whitch went there cood laff and injoy it and have a 


good time. so when we got throug we thougt that we 
had did a prety fine peace of bizziness and when nex 
Sunday after chirch, whitch is the time peepie waulks 
in the cemetory, insted of looking sollum and weaping 
into hankerchiefs they wood laff and that wood maik them 
feal better and moar reckonsiled to their loss. now aint 
that a good thing. i shood think ennyone wood know that. 
but no feller has ever gnew jest how peeple will ack. 
well me and Pewt and Beany went out with our sling- 
shots. we saw old Swane and old Mizery Dirgin the po- 
lisemen gnocking at Captain Chadwicks door. Captain 
Chadwick come out and he and Old Swane and old*Mizery 
went out behine the house where Whack and Bug and 
Pozzy and Luke Manix and Bob Eliot was sawing birch 
wood part of the time and seeing how near they cood come 
to old Buzells barn winders with rocks without braking 
enny and they had only broak 4 pains of glass out of 12. 
Well when we saw the polisemen we thougt Whack and 
Bug and Pozzy were going to be arested for braking win- 
ders and so we dident go over, but we cood see them shak- 
ing their heads and crosing their throtes and hoaping to die 
s0 we gnew that whatever they had did they was saying 
they hadent done. well bimeby the polisemen went away 
and Captin Chadwick went into the house and come out, 
and went up towerds the cemetory and Luke Mannix and 
Bob Eliot skiped acros the lot that way and Whack and 
Bug began to put away their ax and saw and so we piled 
over and asted them what was knawing old Swane and Old 
Mizery. Whack sed sumone had been painting side wisk- 
ers on the angels in the cemetory and maiking cock eyd 
lamns and everything and they sed they was going up. 
Pewt asted them what old Swane and Old Mizery had to do 
about it and they sed they was going to arest the fellers 
whitch done it and they were going down to ast some 
(Continued on Page 99) 

















Then He Looked at Me and Sed Did You Do it and He Looked at Me in That Kind of Way That Maiks a Fetter Tell the Truth. Jo I Dident Dass to Lie and! Sed Yes tir 
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RIVERS TO CROSS 


vir 

T WAS a tradition in 
| re house- 

hold te have dreasing- 
gown parties before “" 
retiring for the night. 

Marian, who, despite wl 
Marshail’s brusqueness 

and intense masculinity, 

always treated him as 

though he were a child in arms, was in the habit of brew- 
ing cocoa over a methylated-spirit stove in her bedroom 
as a final nightcap. To these orgies favored guests were 
sometimes invited. For my own part, I did not wait to be 
asked. I had known them upward of fifteen years and 
claimed the privilege of long-standing friendship. Also, I 
liked Marian’s cocoa, and liked the intimacy of the talk 
it somehow inspired. Marshall, too, was a different man 
in these moments. He dropped his harrying, high-handed 
manner and behaved toward his wife like an adoring 
schoolboy, sitting at her side on the little couch at the 
bed end with an arm round her shoulders or possessing 
himself of her hands in a manner that greatly impeded 
her operations. 

“Why not let the woman get on with her cooking?” I 
said, dropping into a squeaky basketwork chair. 

“My good fool,” he replied, ‘this is part of the technic 
of living. If I didn’t make a fuss of her sometimes she 
wouldn't stop with me a day. Haven't you read your 
Deardon?” 

“He believes ‘t solemnly,” said Marian, stirring the 
broth with her free hand, Then added, “It’s true too. 
I shouldn't.” 

Aas into a crystal, she gazed into the cocoa for enlighten- 
ment. “Every woman likes to be made love to, even if it’s 
only by a clumsy husband who kids himself he’s doing her 
a good turn.” 

Marshall flung away her captured hand, 

“Trash-— that's what you are, Marian, just trash! Take 
stock, Nigel, of the kind of stuff women are made of and 
thank your lucky stars you're free of them.” 

But I waa of a different mind. Envy and longing filled 
me—envy of the happy, devoted, critical, insolent inti- 
macy of these two people; longing that in the fullness of 
time some sych similar state of being might be mine. 

“Until he has a woman to turn him inside out and prick 
and goad and startie him out of himself, a man isn’t of 
much account,” said I, “A man on his own thinks he 
knows all about himself until the woman proves he has 
everything to iearn.” 

“Sweet!" said Marian. 

Marshall looked at me in horror. 

“For mercy’s sake, don’t let her hear you talk like 
that!" he implored. “If you're ever unlucky enough to be 
caught, keep that sort of knowledge to yourself. Once let 
a woman believe she is of the smallest value and life’s im- 
possible. The only way to peace is by keeping 'em ashamed 
of ‘emselyes, Here, Marian, when's that filthy concoction 
of yours going te be ready?” 

Marian gave him his cocoa before serving me. 
helped him first because he came first. 

“If Marshali were not a mental deficient,” she said, 
“he'd realize that his advice comes a little too lkte—eh, 
Nigel?” 

I made no reply. Marshall sat up. 

“What's this?” 

I nodded. 

“"Fraid so, old chap.” 

Tn his surprise, Marshall spilled a pool of cocoa on his 
dressing gown. 


She 
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“Not truly? How awful! 
Who's the victim?” 

“He didn't notice—never no- 
tices anything. Isn't it pa- 
thetic?”’ said Marian. ‘Yet 
that’s how governments are 
made.” 

“It’s a providence,” said I, ‘that every great man has a 
greater woman at the back of him.” 

Marian favored me with a beam of approval. 

“Nigel, I really believe you will go far, and as a reward 
I'll say the giri is delightful. She has the sensiblest eyes I 
have ever seen and a mouth that simply breathes deter- 
mination.” 

“Has he fallen for the principal of a girls’ school?” 

Marian ignored Marshall's interruption. 

“And that’s not all. She’s lovable, too, without which 
the rest isn't worth two penn’th of gin.”’ I suppose I looked 
uncomfortable, for Marian went on, with a hand over one 
of mine: ‘A woman can be as wise as an owl, as funny as 
Punch, as straight as the Monument; but unless she has a 
head which will fit into a man’s shoulder she might as well 
never have been born.” 

And to prove her words, Marian nuzzled her curly head 
against Marshall's cheek in such a wise as caused him to 
kiss her ear before he pushed her rudely away and bade her 
sit on the floor and not behave like a kitten. 

“And now,” he said, “perhaps you'll tell me who this 
poor stiff has been captured by.” 

“‘Philida Prothero, of course.” 

Marshall.sat up and whistled. 

“Look here,”’ said I, ‘‘all this is indecently premature. 
I confess I—well, as far as I’m concerned, I—but as 
she ——.” 

“‘Admirably expressed,” said Marshall. 
mean?” 

“Oh, that’s quite all right’—from Marian. “If she 
hadn’t felt the same for you as you feel for her she’d have 
snubbed me dreadfully for the way I behaved.” 

This was good news; a little technical for male under- 
standing, perhaps, but nevertheless good news. Marian 
went on: 

“You may have thought my methods a little express; 
but as your friend, I had to determine quickly.” 

I murmured that I had noticed something of the kind 
and from anyone else would have resented it. 

“Ah, but, Nigel, I had the girls to consider. If I had 
seen that your suit was hopeless and your choice inade- 
quate, I should have summoned my artillery to put down 
a barrage and sent in Joyce or one of the others to carry 
out a frontal attack. With those Irish eyes of hers, you 
would be certain to have succumbed sooner or later.” 

“But in the circumstances?” I queried. 

“It won’t be necessary. All you have to do is walk in 
and win.” ; 

“If for one moment you would stop talking,” said 
Marshall, ‘“‘I have something to say. It’s very well to talk 
of walking in and winning; but you, my boy, are not the 
only one that walks in that direction.” 

“ Meaning? ” 

“Our friend Boas.” 

“Oh, him!" said with a sniff. 

“Wait a bit! It’s not quite‘such easy going: -Roas has 
obtained her father’s consent to ask the girl to marry him.” 

I frowned. - 

“He told you?” 

Marshall nodded. 


“What's it 
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She Stopped Her Practice and 
Turned to Look at Me. “‘’Morns 
ing, Philida,"’ Said I 


“H’'m! It struck me he must have some kind of drag on 
the old man. He’s a fishy beggar.” 

“Yes,” I agreed, “although he doesn’t take to water as 
readily as some of the species.” 

Marshall laughed. 

“That’s a good one. I fancy you may expect an apology. 
He explained to me that your action in ditching the car 
was a fraction of a second ahead of his own intention to 
do so,” 

“That will never be known,” said I, “Anyway, it 
doesn’t much matter, though he isn’t the sort I'd expect to 
find you entertaining.” 

“My dear boy, even on a holiday, we government 
blokes can’t escape all our responsibilities. I’m looking 
him over, though he doesn’t know it; and in the meantime 
he’s looking over me and I do know it.” 

“This Ponta Rico business?” 

Marshall looked up startled. 

“How did you know?” 

I explained; also my own interest in the island. 

“That's queer.” 

“But what's he want with you?” 

“You heard what he said in the car—just that. He’s the 
boss of a big syndicate that wants to turn the island into a 
rival Monte Carlo. We've known of it for some time.” 

“But he approached the subject just conversationally.”’ 

“Because he thought that in that mood I might be more 
easily drawn into expressing the government’s views.” 

“ And what are the government’s views?” 

“Rather divided. There’s a lot to be said for the scheme. 
The island as it is is a pure white elephant—that costs a lot 
in forage.” 

“Does it mean selling the island to a company?” 

“Not altogether. It means selling part of the existing 
town—the shore-land part, which at present is occupied by 
the dregs of humanity. When we took over after the 
Peace Treaty the inhabitants were given five years to 
make other domiciliary arrangements. That is to say, the 
public trustee forecloses on the whole property.” 

“It sounds high-handed,”’ said I. 

Marshall shrugged his shoulders. 

“It was only cleaning up a sink, after all.” 

“How much ground is there?” 

“Roughly, a square half mile.” 

“ And it’s coming under the hammer?” 

“More or less. It’s in the hands of the custodian of ex- 
enemy property. Provided a reasonable scheme is put up 
that will bring in a bit of revenue, we shan’t have much to 
say in the matter. It’s mainly up to the governor. He’s 
the decisive factor.” 

“But does the government favor the notion?” 

“If the new gaming act comes into force I think they’d 
welcome it. Why not?” 

“H'm,” said I; ‘a square half mile’ on the shore-land 
part of the town. Yes, that’s interesting.” 

“It scunds terribly dull to me,” said Marian, with a 
yawn, for when conversation lapsed from persons to 
things Marian’s interest lan 

I took the hint and bade them good night. Passing 
down the bedroom corridor I saw the door of Boas’ room 
was open. 

“Oh, Praed,” he said, “come in a minute.” 

“Yes?” I queried. 

“I'm afraid I was rather rude to you tonight.” 

“T didn’t notice it.” 

“About catching hold of the wheel. I dare say in the 
haste of the moment I misinterpreted your motive.” 

“Tn suggesting I acted as a coward?” 
dear fellow, no question of that. Good heav- 
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“It’s really not worth bothering about, Boas,’’ I said. 
“Nobody else was under any misapprehension. You forget 
the moon was out.” 

He looked at me sharply, opened his mouth and closed 
it again. 

“You realize, of course, that I fully intended to take the 
ditch.” 

I didn’t realize it; in fact I knew his words were untrue. 
That is why I replied, “You hadn’t much choice.” 

I saw his face go white and the muscles of his hands 
tighten. 

“My dear fellow,” he said, “I apologize. I would not 
rob you of the natural self-esteem your gallantry has 
inspired. Good night.” 

He used his foil adroitly. It pricked me on the raw. 
I stood a moment, looking at him in silence. 

“Some men,” I said, “get on in the world by words, but 
they are easy things to trip over, Boas.” 

“Good night,” he said again. 


vii 


N OUR return from the forest overnight, we had 

dropped Philida Prothero at the gates of the Villa 
Rosa, a residence rented for the summer months by a Mrs. 
Nunez-Hunter. Thither the following morning, at Marian’s 
suggestion and Philida’s invitation, I went to present my 
compliments. 

Mrs. Hunter—or rather Mrs. Nunez-Hunter, for the 
lady had experimented in two husbands and at the decease 
of the second had compacted his name with that of the 
first—was, I had learned from 
Philida, the society leader of 


“T didn’t like the idea of him making up to you.” 

“Chivalry?” 

“No, just plain, straightforward jealousy.” 

She regarded me thoughtfully, spinning the tennis 
racket this way and that on the toe of her canvas shoe. 

“TI like your sort of compliments, Nigel. There’s a 
schoolboy frankness about them that’s jolly. I like you 
too. Tell me some more about that jealous feeling.” 

“It’s this way: If I like anyone I never can resist 
believing I have a right to punch the head of anyone who 
likes them too.” 

She frowned. 

“‘That’s proprietorial. I don’t know whether I approve. 
And yet,”’ she added, “if one liked a man and he was not 
proprietorial, I suppose one wouldn’t like him for very 
long. Up to the present I've always resented the idea of 
any sort of control. I’ve mostly done for myself and it 
seemed such infernal impertinence for anyone to interfere. 
I haven't liked commanding personalities.” 

“Heaven knows, I haven't that.” 

“It’s impossible for you to judge. A woman isn't con- 
scripted into any kind of subordination. She enlists into it 
voluntarily.” This was a trifle subtle for me, so I said 
nothing. She went on: “I’m a tremendous believer in 
people being self-contained—until something happens to 
them.” 

I came a step nearer, but with a straight arm she put her 
tennis racket on my chest and held it there. 

“It would be frightfully absurd if that something had 
already happened—through you. Afterall, whyshouldit?” 
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There was no answer; or if there was I lacked the in- 
telligence to find it. 

“I don’t see what I’m to do about it; do you?” 

Then I said, “ Philica, can’t you trust your instinct?” 

“T’d like to,” she nodded, “but I’m kind o” skeered, as 
the Americans say.” 

“Scared of what?” 

“Scared of anything that comes too soon—scared of a 
walk-over. You see, here are we two who've shared a few 
perfectly trivial talks, and at the third we're looking into 
tremendousness. Don’t you see it can’t be right? It’s too 
small a plank to jump from into such deep water.” 

“T know what you feel,” I said. “In a way, perhaps 
you're right. Yet I love you, Philida; I want you to marry 
me as I've never wanted anything before. But I, too, 
would like to have some rivers to cross and a mountain to 
climb. I'd like to go through a fire to reach you and a regi- 
ment to bring you back. But modern life cheats us of these 
things; the prize is for the taking, not the winning. If you 
come to me you walk to me and I to you. Nobody’'ll bother 
to stop us or put dangers in the way. Prizes are given 
without worth being proved. It’s a rotten state, but I love 
you and that’s the best I can offer.” 

She had dropped her racket and her splendid steady eyes 
were firm on mine. 

“That's a knight's speech,” she said, “and I love you for 
it, Nigel, because I believe that you meant every word 
you said.” 

She turned away and kicked at a tuft of grass. When next 
she spoke she had forced her voice into a conventional key, 

“But don’t let’s be in a hurry 
like greedy children stuffing 





Ponta Rico. I had judged from 
Philida’s casuai tone that she 
did not possess a very great lik- 
ing for her hostess. 

“She has an innocent way of 
getting into people’s confidence 
by an air of sheer stupidity and 
then being quite venomous about 
them,’”’ she said. ‘‘ Father likes 
her and says she’s a great asset, 
so I couldn’t very well refuse her 
invitation. Come along and be 
introduced.” 

I went, in flannels, with a 
bathing suit twisted up in a 
towel and hanging round my 
neck like a priest’s stole. 

Philida was in the precise lit- 
tle garden of the villa, practicing 
a forehand drive against a side 
wall. I stopped to watch the 
lithe ease of her movements and 
the steady timing of hand and 
eye. I think she must have felt 
my presence, even as in the rail- 
way carriage she felt my oafish 
stare through the paper which 
concealed her. She stopped her 
practice and turned to look at 
me. 

““*Morning, Philida,” said I. 

““"Morning, Nigel.” 

This was the first time we had 
called each other by Christian 
names. I felt the greeting was a 
happy omen. 

“I wondered if you would 
come,”’ she said. 

“You must have known.” 

“Perhaps. I shouldn’t have 
been surprised, though, if you 
hadn’t.” 

“How so?” 

She shrugged her shoulders, 

“You were a little ahead of 
yourself last night. Sometimes 
people feel different in the light 
of day. I’ve been thinking it 
over and it seems to me you 
were rather thrust into making 
that declaration. Lady Live- 
say’s attack was overwhelming.” 

“Marian is my friend,” said 
I, “and I worship the ground 
she walks on; but friendship 
has never persuaded me to say 
what I did not want to say or 
do what I did not want to do.” 

“That’s conceit,” said Phi- 
lida, “but not of a bad kind. 
Tell me, did conceit lead you 
into a row with Mr. Boas last 
night?” 

“We had a word or two, but 








cakes at a party. Let’s be ordi- 
nary and wait and see.” 

“Tunderstand,”’ Isaid. ‘ After 
all, you know nothing about me 
as yet.” 

She gave a little shrug. 

“ As if that mattered! Nota 
bit. You only matter as you 
matter to me. It’s not a case of 
credentials, Nigel.’’ 

“Then of what?” 

“T’ve always been this way 
where feelings were concerned: 
I run from them rather than to- 
ward them. For fear they would 
spoil the idea I have formed of 
them, I’ve bolted and hidden 
myself and digested what little 
I had rather than look for more. 
That—that’s my way. I had a 
nurse once, years and years ago. 
She came and I adored her at 
first sight, and because of that — 
because I was afraid if she knew 
it she’d be careless and spoil 
things—I went into a kind of 
solitary confinement of heart 
and stopped there with my eyes 
shut.”” She looked up. “I 
haven't improved much since 
childhood.” 

“Didn’t the nurse take you in 
her arms and shake you?” 

“T should have hated her if 
she had, so don’t try it, Nigel.” 

“One day I shall,” I said. 
“If not now, one day.” 

“All right, one day; but for 
now I’ve such heaps to go on 
with.” 

And though I longed ts 
smother her with kisses, I for- 
bore, as it seemed to me an un- 
touched bloom of purity covered 
her from head to toe. 

“Then how about two hard 
sets and then a bathe?” 

She looked up gratefully. 

“You're just*the man I'd wish 
you to be,” 

We had finished our second 
set, in which I was most whole- 
somely beaten, when a tall lady 
under the brightest of bright 
parasols came through the wire 
doorway into the court. She 
was wearing a striped linen frock 
of vivid orange and black like 
the awning of Basque Antibe. 
About her neck, which was sin- 
uous and columnar and must in 
her prime have been of gracious 
line, were strings and strings of 
jade beads. Her hat was of 
some subtle shade of cinnamon 








conceit was not the cause of it.” 
“What then?” 


“You See, I'm the Only Person Philida Can Tatk to About You" 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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How Do We Do It? 


WO and a half billion dollars, according to semiofficial 

estimates, will be spent this year by motor campers 
and automobile tourists. Not millions, but billions. These 
figures, stupendous as they are, do not include the cost of 
the care that will be used. They represent the estimated 
outlay for gas, oil, repairs, replacements, food, hotel bills, 
souvenirs and other expenses incident to motor travel. 
According to a report submitted to the gathering of the 
International Chamber of Commerce at Brussels, we have 
seventeen and « half million cars in use. 

The staggering sums that Americans are spending for 
outdoor enjoyment of one sort and another run well into 
ten figures, The items which make up this total seem less 
like statistics than like the ravings of a mad statistician 
«hose mind has been unhinged by too much figuring. Let 
us inspect these processions of numerals to see if some un- 
authorized noughts have not elbowed their way in by 
mistake. 

In 1924. according to the best estimates, no fewer than 
twelve million persons went in for real motor camping and 
slept in their own tents or cars at night. The total for 1925 
will be even greater. The campers of last year used camp 
equipment which cost them four hundred and fifty million 
doliars. The old-timers got out their 1923 gear and re- 
placed lost and cutworn articles at an average cost of fifty- 
eight dollars for each outfit, One-third of the 1924 motor 
campers were first-timers, debutants of the open road. 
Their camp gear waa new and cost one hundred and ninety- 
eight deliars for each party. No less is being spent this 
year. 

Nearly half the motor campers of the present season are 
members of short-trip parties, which go away for a few days 
only and whose travel does not exceed a thousand miles. 
More than six millions are long-trailers, who will do more 
than a thousand miles and will spend an average of not less 
than thirty-three days under canvas. The daily expenses 
of both classes wil! run very close to $2.05. or $7.17 for the 
party of average size, 

These twelve million wanderers include a surprisingly 
large proportion of solid and representative citizens. Mr. 
Frank E. Brimmer, to whose studies we are indebted for 
these figures, recently read about eight thousand letters 


from motor campers. He was impressed by the fact that 
seventy per cent of them were typewritten. Of the thou- 
sands he has talked with, some thirty-five per cent were 
professional men, executives or owners of their own busi- 
ness. A large proportion of them drive cars that cost more 
than a thousand dollars. 

Incredible as it may seem, if our motorists had increased 
their expenditures by less than fifty per cent their outlay 
would have equaled the entire amount that it cost to run 
the United States Government and all its various activities 
during the fiscal year just closed. 

The slogan of other years, See America First, has lost its 
point, for today more of our people are getting close-ups of 
large territorial areas than the boldest prophet would have 
cared to predict a few years ago. For the first time in our 
annals we are getting together and getting acquainted on 
an epic scale. These voluntary pleasure wanderings have 
attained proportions which make the great forced migra- 
tions of history seem trifling and insignificant. The Union 
is thoroughly shuffled when California eats the fried clams 
of Massachusetts and New Hampshire looks out on the 
Pacific. 

No comparable outlay for health and recreation has ever 
before been made. The fact that six million of us can get 
away from home and work, under our own power, and 
spend a month or more enjoying ourselves in the open, lay- 
ing up fresh reserves of health and strength against another 
winter's toil, has more economic significance than all the 
statistics of savings accounts, bank clearings, car loadings 
and foreign trade put together. It is an amazing index of 
the wealth, prosperity and vigor of the nation. 

The movement is so new that its extent is not univer- 
sally known, and it is so vast that even when known it is 
impossible to grasp and visualize it. 


Variations in Trade Tactics 


HE Constitution of the United States prohibits the 

levying of export taxes. The government of Canada 
has no such basic provision. A country possessing the 
power to levy taxes on exports enjoys advantages in inter- 
national commercial negotiations and in trade wars, of 
which illustrations in numbers might be adduced from the 
histories of foreign countries. There is just at present 
considerable agitation in Canada in favor of the applica- 
tion of taxes on certain exports, and these agitations are 
directed primarily at the United States. 

It is more or less widely urged in Canada that an export 
tax, possibly an embargo, should be laid on the export of 
pulp wood. 

Further development of the same idea is to be seen in 
the urging that an export tax or an embargo be placed 
on the export of paper pulp. The progressive tendency 
would be in the first case to restrain the export of pulp 
wood and favor the export of paper pulp; and in the sec- 
ond case to restrain the export of paper pulp and favor the 
export of newsprint. 

It is more or less widely urged that Canada should place 
a tax on the export of electrical power. The development 
of hydro-electric power in Canada has apparently pro- 
ceeded somewhat in advance of factory demand, and a tax 
collected on the export of power to the United States 
would represent an item in revenue. 

It is proposed that an export tax be placed on raw as- 
bestos, with the view of favoring the export of this mate- 
rial in the manufactured state. 

Finally, it has been recently urged—and, indeed, tenta- 
tively proposed by an official commission of inquiry—that 
a tax be levied on wheat exported to the United States in 
order to prevent this wheat from being milled into flour 
for export from the United States. There is provision in 
our law permitting mills to import wheat in bond to be 
ground into flour for export, which practice is regarded in 
certain quarters as inimical to the commercial interests of 
Canada. 

Behind these various agitations lies the general idea of 
accelerating the development of manufacturing industries 
in Canada. The export taxes, to say nothing of embargoes, 
would exert pressure on Americans to establish manufac- 
turing plants in Canada, According to the latest survey 
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of the balance of international payments of the United 
States, issued by the Department of Commerce, the 
estimated value of American investments in Canada at 
the end of 1924 was in the neighborhood of two and a half 
billion dollars. 

Under the prevailing circumstances in the money mar- 
kets at home and abroad, and in the present condition of 
affairs in Great Britain, it is widely believed in Canada 
that foreign capital for development of new industries 
there is to be more easily secured in the United States than 
in the mother country. Canada wishes to secure for her 
raw materials, her factories and her international account 
the benefits of the added value contributed by manufac- 
ture to raw materials. She does not find herself in position 
to facilitate manufacture of raw materials by subsidy or 
export bounty. Therefore the agitation in favor of export 
taxes on raw materials. 

Canadians naturally recognize that it lies within the 
power of the United States to apply higher relative tariff 
duties on manufactured goods than on raw materials, and 
that this could be used as an offset to Canadian export taxes. 
Other means of defense also are available. Much may be 
said for the view that American capital may be trusted 
to go to Canada as fast as developing investments promise 
to be remunerative. It is necessary to add that a large 
body of public opinion in Canada is opposed to such export 
taxes. It is scarcely necessary to suggest, in view of the 
history of trade wars abroad, that Canada ought not to 
enter on such maneuvers without complete and deliberate 
consideration of present facts and future policies. 


The House United 


HURCH union is an accomplished fact in Canada. 

The Methodist, Presbyterian and Congregational 
denominations have been merged into the United Church 
of Canada. The membership of the amalgamated body 
will exceed two and a half million, nearly a third of the 
total population of the Dominion. 

The three churches have been moving toward union for 
more than twenty-five years. The impelling motive, with- 
out a doubt, has been the feeling that union is the very 
essence of the Christian faith and that the perpetua- 
tion of denominational differences was not in accordance 
with the practices of Christian principles. Back of that, 
however, were considerations of a pressingly practical 
nature. There was overlapping in the foreign-mission 
field, and much duplication of effort in other directions. 
Smal! towns and villages had sometimes two or even three 
denominational churches where one would have sufficed. 
One result of this multiplication of impoverished little 
churches. was a starvation scale of remuneration for the 
ministers of rural congregations. Granted that the theo- 
logical differences could be settled, there were the soundest 
of reasons for the union of the three churches, but it took 
many years of controversy and campaigning to reconcile 
the denominationalists to the loss of their cherished identi- 
ties. The Methodists, naturally enough, hesitated to 
abandon their heritage as the bearers of the banner of 
Wesleyan reform. Nevertheless the Methodist Church of 
Canada reached an accord on the subject as early as 1911, 
when the Congregational Church also swung into line. The 
Presbyterians found it harder to make up their minds. The 
unyielding faith of the Covenanters was theirs, and it was 
not until 1923 that a decision in favor of union could be 
reached. The vote in the Presbyterian General Assembly 
was 426 for union and 129 against. Most of the antis have 
decided since not to go into the United Church camp, and 
a small Presbyterian Association wil! remain to follow 
without deviation or compromise the teachings of John 
Knox. 

The theory of union is that one church can be broad 
enough to harbor within itself many divergences of belief 
on minor points. The successful culmination of the move- 
ment in Canada should have a marked effect on church or- 
ganization the world over. It unquestionably will stimulate 
the tendencies toward union which have existed in other 
Protestant countries, and the results of the “high adven- 
ture,” as the Canadian leaders term it, will be watched 
with the keenest interest. 
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LASKA is a land worth working for and living in. A 
country of such infinite possibilities and resources 





and such sterling American citizenship cannot fail 
to progress. Slowly, laboriously, surely it is going ahead. 
Better known and understood, its natural handicaps 
gradually being overcome, its outlook is bright with 
promise, and the next decade should record substantial 
growth and development. 

Serving 4000 miles from base, with a maze of govern- 
mental bureaus independently operating about him; on 
excellent terms with each, but a potential part of none; 
with manifold departments at Washington figuring in the 
overorganized equation and often functioning at cross- 
purposes, a governor’s sphere of Federal usefulness is 
somewhat circumscribed and limited. Alaska is but a 
speck on the national horizon that comes into the admin- 
istrative and legislative mind intermittently, and then 
quickly gives place to commonwealths closer at hand, 
Thus it has ever been. Yet at the end of four official years 
I am just as sanguine of Alaska’s destiny as in the begin- 
ning. Nine-tenths of a governor's duties are territorial, not 
Federal, and in the performance of these, because of the 
simplicity and consequent efficiency of a system that per- 
mits things to be done, he finds a useful and engaging 
occupation. 

Under a limited form of self-government, granted in 
1912, Alaska has handled its affairs prudently and demon- 
strated its fitness for increased local powers. Radicalism 
asserts itself continually and noisily, but common sense 
has prevailed in every serious test, and profiting by the ex- 
perience of states the territory is building itself aright. 
Resisting the creation of useless offices, its administration 
is economical. In ability and personnel its lawmakers 
quite measure up to legislatures in general. The biennial 


By Scott C. Bone 


Former Governor of Alaska 


session of 1925 gave evidence of a true progressiveness by 
refusing to increase taxes in any direction. Realizing that 
Alaska’s paramount needs are capital and people, this 
course was wisely adopted by way of inviting both. A 
trend toward too liberal paternalism is the one disquieting 
phase of the self-governing situation. 

Uncle Sam in recent years has dealt generously with 
Alaska, The annual appropriations for the maintenance of 
a Federal Court system in four judicial divisions; the op- 
eration and upkeep of the Alaska Railroad; the building of 
roads and trails; the supervision and regulation of the 
fisheries, in which the governor has an advisory connection; 
the schooling and hospital care of Indiansand Eskimos; the 
transportation of the insane to an outside institution 
under the contract system, and the support of multitudi- 
nous bureaus charged with diversified responsibilities mount 
high into the millions. Such a complicated system neces- 
sarily involves heavy overhead costs, but in the main 
these millions provided by Congress are usefully expended, 
with a minimum of actual waste. 

Originally the governorship made scant appeal to me, 
The administrative status clearly appeared to negative the 
opportunity for service. Therefore, when first suggested as 
a compromise choice during a bitter strife over the office in 
1921, I demurred. The prospect was uninviting. Isolation 
was not a deterrent factor. I knew Alaska, having traveled 
the length of the Yukon and inte the Arctics and visited all 
important towns on the coast and in the interior, and 
craved further knowledge of the alluring land. Officialdom 
had no charm, however, except as an opportunity to be of 
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service. The determining influence of acceptance was the 
expressed intention in high official circles to take Alaska 
in hand and do something constructively and substantially 
toward its development. That made the prospect decidedly 
inviting. 

Life in the last of American frontiers, off the beaten 
track, is full of enjoyment, different, and I shail ever 
treasure my experience in that wonderland and count it 
one of the happiest interludes of my career, The adage 
“Once an Alaskan always an Alaskan” holds literally true 
with me, Juneau, in the natural beauty of its environ- 
ment and the fine cosmopolitan character of its population, 
if not its physical aspects, is an altogether charming little 
capital. Existence cannot become irksome there, or, in- 
deed, in any of the larger communities of the North. 

The late Frankiin K. Lane, a man of vision and a really 
great Secretary of the Interior, in 1914 characterized the 
system of government in Alaska as heterologous. 

“Instead of one government,” he said, “we have a num- 
ber, interlocked, overlapped, cumbersome and confusing, 
each intent upon its own particular business, jealous cf its 
own success and prerogatives, and all more or less unre- 
lated and independent in their operations,” 

He indicted bureaucracy and red-tapeism with al! the 
power at hiscommand. Strong of faith in Alaska, he strove 
diligently, but unsuccessfully, to eradicate bureau control 
and substitute a system that would be homologous and 
workable. On the eve of his retirement from office, he 
wrote: “The Government should either be prepared to act 
paternalistically in the development of this domain which 
it owns, or it should make it easier for the people to develop 
it themselves. It is not necessary to give away its resources 
in order to secure this development. We have not yet 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENC 


**Could I have a 








Little Girls 
and Elves 


LL littie girls 
are really 
elves, 


Though unaware 
of it themselves ; 

But thai they are, 
is understood 

By atl adepta in 
elfinhood. 

For little girla, 
elves, ouphes 
and fays 

Have ail the same 
quick, birdlike 
ways, 

The same clear 
voices, sweetly 
shrill 

As wind-blown 
birds above a 
hiil; 


The same round, 

















sheik or emir, 

Oh, how happy it 
would seem 
here! 

I will hie me to a 
mesa for abode. 
"Neath a upas tree 

or opus, 
While its toxic 
vapors dope 








us, 

I will listen to my 
lover's Eden 
ode!”’ 


Well, she found a 
desert sandy, 
And a sheik was 
there quite 

handy, 

With the dulcet 
name of Emu 
Eli Eel; 

And his obi and his 











interesied eyes — toga 

That view the N And his yodeling 
worid with ae of the yoga, 
pleased sur- i) 2+ All betokened him 
prise. ~ an ace of zest and 

And her or by } Wy re v fi A — zeal, 
ha chance ti? A A bls dos) 

Has wen the little As Tet gilt y, aygih Ys ee He was all in all to 
daughters dance a end ulad Janet, 

W ithdancingwaves An Intimate Outline of History: Arrival of Hendrick Hudson on Manhattan Istand He the Sol and she 

the planet, 


along a bwach, 
Reckoning, curtaying to each 
So gracefully and quaintly, too, 
In juat the way that elfins do, 
Can doubt that, till their tens or twelves, 
All little girls are really elves. Arthur Guiterman. 


Buy Heck! 


a OW be things, maw," inquired old Si Hawkins, as he 
set his carpetbag down on the plush sofa. “‘ Has that 
thar Jazy black hen been layin'?” 

“Everythin’ be fine, Si,” answered Ma Hawkins. “And 
did ye hey a nice trip down to New Yawk?” 

“Fine and dandy, maw. I got some things here for ye 
in my bag,” replied Si, opening his battered old port- 
manteau and drawing therefrom several objects and papers. 

“This, maw,” he announced, taking out a legal-looking 
decument, “is my deed to the Brooklyn Bridge. And this 
is a first mortgage on Grant’s Tomb.” 

“Wonderful, Si,” muttered Ma Hawkins, 

“But that ain’t all, either, maw. Here's a gold brick, 
and here’s a paper giving me half ownership in the New 
York Subway, and here’s a deed to the fourth floor of the 
Woolworth Building.” 


“‘Whar'd ye git all this?” questioned ma. 

“‘Wa’l, maw, a bright young city chap came up to my 
room at the hotel and I bought the whole shootin’ match 
from him for a five-dollar bill.” 

“But, Si, are ye sure that everythin’ ye bought is genu- 
ine?” questioned Ma Hawkins with a note of anxiety in 
her voice. 

“What difference does it make?” questioned Si. ‘‘ Here’s 
some more, though, I got from that same chap. Look at 
these things, maw.” And he spread out a diamond stickpin, 
two diamond rings, a platinum watch and fob, and a wallet. 

‘What did ye give him for that, Si?” asked his wife. 

“I gave him a sock on the head with a telephone book 
and locked him in my hotel room,” answered Si, ‘“‘He 
ought to be regainin’ consciousness about now.” 


Threnody 


NCE a damsel yclept Janet 
Bought herself a yak and gannet, 
And she lived upon an atoll on an ait; 
With an eland and a dodo, 
Who were suaviler in modo; 
But her igloo seemed to lack a human mate. 
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When, wapiti! Cross-Word Puzzles shut up stoa! 
And she wore her llama boa 
Back to arid Delagoa 
And she never saw Sheik Emu llano moa! 
—Carolyn Wells. 


Present-Day Trends in Kidnaping 


T WAS Story Hour in the Tompkins County Jail. 

“The Crime business,”” mused No. 1340, “is not what 
it used to be. Take the Train Robbery Game, for instance. 
I used to be a specialist in robbing mail trains. But what 
do you find in the mail nowadays? Sack after sack of sell- 
ing letters about encyclopedias and washing machines.” 

“T shouldn’t recommend Blackmail either,” put in No. 
1341. “You have to associate with such dreadful people. 
Malefactors of great wealth who lead double lives—the 
worst kind of people. Only blackmailers of rugged moral 
fiber can deal with such folk and not be contaminated. 
Why, I remember a short time ago I uncovered the details 
of a party given by a cinema actor. An absolute orgy, an 
appalling affair. I felt it my duty to make public the story 
in toto. But first I hinted delicately to the actor in question 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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TAXI! TAXI! 





ani 


VEN if Ben had known 
what was happening at 
. the office he probably 


wouldn't have cared much 

at that moment; for just as Mr. Schermer- 
horn was leading Mr. Palmalee upstairs, Ben, 
ruch farther downtown, was being led into 
the room where Red-Neck had questioned 
him the night before. Here, however, a surprise awaited 
him; for in place of the crimson-naped one, the desk was 
occupied by a calm-eyed little man who was nevertheless 
addressed as chief and treated with a deference which he 
calmly seemed to accept as his due. The clerk in the 
corner Waa changed too, and although he was of the same 
general type as the other, elderly and leathery, and looking 
as though he enjoyed himself most when singing sad songs 
in tenor, he vaguely reflected the little man at the desk— 
not at ail wolfish, like Jerry of the night before, but rather 
possessed of that bland, intelligent look which sometimes 
comes to old dogs, especially old dogs who were spry 
enough in their youth and used to raise Old Ned with the 
cats 

“Ben, this is a very queer story you tell,”’ began the 
little man, gently enough, indicating the written report on 
hie deak 

Ben got off a pretty good one then. 

“If I had wanted to lie,” he said, “‘I could have made it 
sound better.” 

“You thought of that last night, didn’t you?” 

“Yea, sir.” 

“Thought of quite a few things last night?” 

“Yea, sir, I didn’t sleep much.” 

And, poor lad, he looked it; for though he had washed 
himself, he had not been shaved; and the pinks and reds 
which generally colored his face had nearly all left him, 
except the reds which had moved into his eyes. And his 
clothes too— it is surprising how seedy it had made him look 
just to sleep in them once, and surprising, too, how dirty a 
collar can get without being actually rubbed in grime. But 
for all that, Ben sat up straight, and you would have looked 
a long time before seeing any quiver in his chin. 

“I'm glad you've been thinking it over,” said the chief; 
“and now is there anything you would like to change in 
your statement of last night? You must have been some- 
what confused, being brought in like that; and if you 
made a mistake here and there ——” 
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“No, sir,” said Ben. And trying to smile a little, he 
added, “ My story's strange, but true.” 

The little chief looked at him and slowly shook his head. 

“Not altogether true,” he said. “There are gaps in it; 
and a story that’s only partly true isn’t really true. It’s 
like this,”” he continued: “I have six children. But sup- 
pose I told you that I have three, Well, it’s true, and yet it 
isn’t true. In a way it’s lying, just the same as this state- 
ment which you made last night was lying.” 

The little chief stopped then and looked at Ben again; 
and whatever passed along his glance, Ben suddenly felt 
afraid. 

“T shall have to be careful,” he cautioned himself, “or 
the first thing I know I'll be talking about Rose. I shall 
have to be careful or the first thing I know I shall be telling 
him about the bracelet too.” 

“Now, this girl,”” continued the chief in his gentle voice, 
“She’s really your stumbling block. Won't you tell me 
who she is, Ben? It would clear up so many things.” 

“No, sir,” said Ben, shaking his head. 

“Why not? Because it would make trouble for her?” 

“Well, yes, sir.” 

‘You mean she’s married?” 

“No, sir. Indeed, she isn’t!” 

“Ah, I see. You think a lot of her, in other words.” 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“Well, then, why the secrecy? Didn’t her people know 
she was with you?” 

“T knew I'd have to be careful,” Ben fiercely reminded 
himself; and added aloud in a somewhat husky voice, “I'd 
rather not go into that any further, chief.” 

“Well, we'll lay it aside for a while,” said the little man 
amiably. ‘But now here’s something we can talk about 
without restriction. This man whom you say you bought 
the taxi from—can you give me a description of him?” 

“He was about my size—my height,” said Ben reflec- 
tively. 

“Like you?” 
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“Wil He Follow Us Now, Do You Think, When I Go Out 


With You?"' She Asked 
“Yes, sir. High cheek bones ——” 

“Like yours?” 

“Yes, sir. Blue eyes —— 

“Like yours?” 

“Yes, sir, And yet he wasn’t like me. If I—I could 
draw him for you,”’ he hopefully added, “if you'll give me 
pencil and paper ——”’ 

He worked slowly at first, and then more quickly; but 
when he was through, it was there, all right—the taxi 
driver’s glance of well-nigh hypnotic intensity, his nose 
with its faint suspicion of a broken bridge, the peevish 
droop at the corners of the mouth. 

“Ever seen anybody like this, Tom?” asked the chief, 
passing it over to the clerk. 

“Well, of course, chief, I got a clew hearing you two 
talk,”’ said the clerk apologetically; “‘but seems to me this 
favors Jersey Jim about as much as anybody.” 

“Wait!” said Ben, feeling his scalp move a little. ““Now 
I remember; the man at the garage called me Jersey when 
I took the car back that night.” 

The little chief nodded and took back the sketch. 

‘Have you seen the papers this morning?”’ he asked. 

“No, sir; they wouldn't let me see anything.” 

“Then I'll tell you. Jersey Jim was found dead last 
night on an East River pier—supposed to be a bootleggers’ 
brawl. That’s why it was fresh in Tom’s mind. So, you 
see, that won’t help you any. The prosecuting attorney 
would be sure to claim that you knew Jersey was dead be- 
fore you tried to fasten the taxi on him.” 

Ben wasn't thinking of that, though. His mind was on 
the young man who had sold him the Turtle—alive and 
full of his tricks one day—alive and brimming over—and 
the next being quietly carried to the morgue, with never a 
trick left in his bag. 

“Perhaps there were quite a few mixed up in it,” he told 
himself, ‘‘and they thought he was holding something out 
on them—those two men, for instance, who were getting 
out of the cab when I first saw it. Yes, sir, and they might 
have had their row about that bracelet,” he told himself 
with growing excitement. ‘There could easily have been 
a big row over that when they found it had disappeared.” 

“What is it, Ben?” asked the chief quietly. 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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T 
FOLLY 
UNSELLING 


QIf a man truly deserves a high destiny, he will attain it. Time 
spent trying to thwart him is worse than waste time because it cor- 
rodes the spirit of the one who makes the attack. Effort against 
another rarely succeeds unless that other has already failed. If 
your adversary is vulnerable it is permissible perhaps to press home 
your own superiority. G But, again, if he deserves arid is deserving 
of his high destiny—you wound yourself when you seek to injure 
him. GQ There are those men, and those artistries, and those busi- 
ness institutions, which never relax their integrity and never lose 
their title as leaders. G They do not lose their leadership because 
they strive with mind, heart and soul to continue to deserve it. 
Q, Wise men do not waste time tilting at such high peaks as these. 
GQ More especially, wise men do not seek to alienate the millions who 
have bestowed the leadership. Q When men in the mass have con- 
ferred fame and glory upon a name, it becomes in a sense their 
name, and they guard it jealously. G They are, as we say in the 
colloquialism of commerce, ‘sold’ on that name; which means that 
they believe in it implicitly. GQ And, of all the follies of selling, 
there is no greater folly than that of seeking to unsell that which 
is well and truly sold in the minds of men. QG Unselling fails a 
thousand times where once it wins a hollow victory. It delays, 
and distracts, and stirs up the muddiest depths of anger and envy. 
It poisons the sources of mental and creative activity and diverts 
them from their honest and healthful purposes. G The excite- 
ment and the enthusiasm it engenders in the salesman who has 
undertaken the thankless task is a false and artificial emotion, 
born of unworthy motives. It punishes him whose one desire 
is to inflict punishment. GQ Meanwhile, the man, or the thing, 
or the business house, of high destiny goes on unperturbed. 
G If that destiny is deserved, it will be attained and maintained. 
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Centinued from Page 26 

He almost let out about the bracelet then, but caught 
himself in time. 

“! was thinking of the two men who were getting out of 
the cab when I first saw it,” he said. 

“Come now, that’s something,” said the other. “What 
did they lock iike? Can you draw them too?” 

“No,” said Ben, considering; “it was raining hard and 
I only saw them for a moment. And yet I remember they 
reminded me of somebody at the time—or at least I 
thought they did—two men that I have seen somewhere, 
though for the life of me I can’t say where.” 

“Not much there to help you,” said the chief, shaking 
his head again. “‘And now about this garage where you 
claim the taxi was backing in—I see you don’t even know 
the address of that.’ 

“No,” said Ben, “but I could show it to you.” 

“You could?” 

“Why, yes. It’s on a cross street and there's a little 
paint shop next to it. That’s where I left the cab the night 
I bought it. Oh, I could show you that easy; and the man, 
too, who called me Jersey and said he would change the 
ear’s complexion.” 

It might have struck you then, if you had been there, 
why this iittle man was the chief, and why Red-Neck, a 
far more impressive-looking mortal, was only his assistant. 
Red-Neck’s guiding policy was evidently a paraphrase of 
the Psaimist’s plaint, ‘All suspects are liars,” while the 
smaller man, blessed by the fairies in his cradle, had pos- 
sibly been given the gift of divining the truth wherever he 
heard it, either by the way it was told or by some inherent 
ring in it inaudible to other ears but unmistakable to his. 

“T see here,” he said, turning to the report again, ‘that 
the very reasonable presumption is raised that you have 
access to the floor plans of some of New York's finest resi- 
derices.”’ 

‘Yes, sir,” said Ben, ‘I have. Or rather, I could have 
if | wished.’ 

“Which brings us to a mighty vital question. Are the 
floor plana of Number Park Avenue on file at your 
office?"’ 

“Not so far as I know,” hesitated Ben. 

“Call up Colonel Schermerhorn, Tom,” said the little 
chief; and then to Ben, with one of his quiet smiles: “If you 


have prayers you'd better say them now.” 


lo say, 





When Miss Daggett Rolted Her 
Veice and Ner Byes Together 
aad Sata “OR, Benny Whitby, 1 
Could Just Hug You te Pieces!" 
He Tarvned at Red as the Beads 

en a Yeung Turkey Tom 


Whether or not Ben’s prayers had anything to do with 
it, Colonel Schermerhorn promptly disclaimed all connec- 
tion between his firm and the address stated. 

“Then I think we'll drive around and take a look at that 
garage,” said the little chief, rising. ‘‘We seem to be 
straightening out here pretty well.” 

Ben nearly told him about the bracelet as he went down- 
stairs, but again he checked himself in time. They took a 
taxi at the curb, the chauffeur having a very capable look; 
and when Ben and the chief had settled themselves inside 
and the taxi rolled off, another machine followed them with 
another capable-looking helmsman at the wheel. The 
chief’s taxi had a landau top, so that by sitting back in his 
corner his presence would be unsuspected by an observer 
on the sidewalk. 

“I think you'd better sit back too,” he said to Ben; 
“‘and especially when we come to the garage. I don’t want 
you to be seen. No leaning forward and staring through 
the window and shouting, ‘There it is!’ You understand?” 

“Yes, sir,”” said Ben with a boyish grin. “‘I’ll sit back 
tight and whisper when we come to it.” 

“That's the boy!” 

For the third time Ben nearly told about the bracelet, 
and was presently to wish to heaven that he had. 

“Still, you never can tell,” he thought. ‘The chief may 
turn the whole business over to that other man when we 
get back to the office, and he’d stick Rose in jail if he could, 
as quick as he stuck me!” 

Which was bad grammar, of course, but at least the 
meaning was there. 

Meanwhile they were driving up Madison Avenue; and 
presently, obeying the chief’s orders, the chauffeur turned 
east. 

“This is the street,”’ said Benny, sitting back in his cor- 
ner. “It’s on the right-hand side between the two Ele- 
vateds.”’ 

“Slow now, Harry,” said the chief to the chauffeur. 
“And eyes front!” 

“This is the block,” said Ben, beginning to whisper. 
‘It’s near where the old women are talking. And there’s 
the paint shop with the cwo striped barrels in the window. 
It’s the place this side, where the big door’s closed.” 
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“Do you know that place, Harry?” asked the chief as 
they drew nearer the river. 

“No, sir,’”’ muttered the driver from the corner of his 
mouth. ‘‘That’s a new one on me. Kind of handy, though, 
if it’s crooked—right next to the paint shop.” 

“Yes, there ought to be good fishing there. Turn around 
now when you get a chance and we'll have another look.” 

The second time he didn’t look at the garage so much as 
at the buildings on the other side of the street. 

“All right, Harry,” he said. ‘‘ Downtown next.” 

He didn’t speak again until they had passed the Metro- 
politan Tower. 

“Ben,” he said then, “I’m beginning to have confidence 
in you; but if you hope to benefit from that, you will have 
to place confidence in me. You say you were at a concert 
on Friday night?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you happen to keep the stubs of your tickets?’’ 

“No, sir; I didn’t have tickets. We sat in a box. I 
tipped the door man to let us in.” 

“Which he, of course, will certainly deny. No, son, 
there’s no way out of it. You’ve got to tell me the name of 
the girl you were with—the girl for whom you bought this 
taxi so she wouldn’t get wet—the girl with whom you spent 
the evening at. the concert—the only living witness, so far 
as I can see, who is at present available to bear out your 
story in any way.” 

Benny hesitated. 

“Would she be mixed up in this if I should tell you who 
she was?”’ he asked. 

“Only to the extent of verifying your story. 
story proves true, it lets her out, of course.” 

“Allright then, I'll tell you,” said Ben, his reserve broken 
by his growing confidence in the quiet little man by his 
side. “‘Her name is Miss Rose Parrish, and she lives with 
her uncle, Mr. Schermerhorn, in Gramercy Park.” 

“Oh-ho!”’ said the chief with a knowing look. 
that’s it!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“But wait a minute. Isn’t that the name of the young 
lady who was your fare yesterday—the young lady who 
was in your cab when you were arrested?” 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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The trend throughout America today is 
toward the Chrysler Six, because the 
Chrysler Six is in line with the American 
trend toward genuine economy. 


It satisfies the growing desire to make the 
dollar go farther—to make it buy more 
comfort and enjoyment. 


The plain fact is, that the Chrysler Six af- 
fords all the roadability, speed, and ease 
of riding of big, cumbersome cars; and to 
these, adds its own inherent advantages. 


It is far less costly to buy and to keep. 


It gives twice the gasoline and oil mileage 
of many cars which it equals or surpasses 
in speed. 


Its tires cost less and last longer. 


It stands up without constant mechanical 
attention in a way that arouses the highest 
praise of men and women who are used 
to the costliest cars. 


In it, space engineering has provided gener- 
ous room for five adult passengers, with- 
out unwieldy length and costly weight. 


So different and better is Chrysler han- 
dling and Chrysler performance, that, in 
the words of one wealthy owner, “it dis- 
courages one from driving anything else.” 


There is a vast difference between the 
pleasure of driving an ordinary motor car, 
and the genuine delight with which its 
owners drive the Chrysler Six. 


That difference—that far superior per- 
formance—originates in the fact that the 
Chrysler Six is an entirely new type of car, 
built on a new type of engineering, which 
produces results radically different from 
any heretofore registered. 


Chrysler owners no longer are amazed that 
they can now enjoy the greater conven- 
ience and utility of two automobiles—be- 
cause they have proved that they can own 
and operate two Chrysler Six cars for 
approximately the cost of owning and 
operating one heavy, cumbersome car. 


If you are not personally familiar with 
Chrysler Six performance, you will find 
the nearest Chrysler dealer eager to have 
you put a Chrysler Six through its paces. 
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Chrysler motor cars are now delivered insured for one 
year at full factory list price against fire and theft 
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Ren told how he and Rose had spent the day together. 

“But didn’t you say last night when you were arrested 
that you didn’t know the young lady—that she was a 
stranger to you?” 

“Yes, sir. I was afraid that otherwise she might be 
arrested too.” 

“Ah, that’s too bad,” said the chief. “You see that 
throws a cloud on everything else you've said. However, 
this Miss Parrish— does she know that you bought the cab 
that night so she wouldn’t get wet?” 

“Yes, sir, I told her yesterday.” 

“Better. We'll call to see her on our way downtown.” 

“ Yes, sir,”’ said Ben, the least bit doubtfully. “ But, of 
course, you know it will make a great row when they find 
she’s been going around with me.” 

“| think we can manage to stop the row,” said the little 
man, taking thought with himself, “though if I were you, 
I don’t think i'd dodge it much longer.” 

He told the chauffeur to stop at the nearest pay station. 

“I'm getting out here, Harry, for a few minutes,” he said 
to the chauffeur when the ear stopped. “ You can keep our 
young friend entertained while I'm gone?” 

“ Guess so,” said the capable-looking chauffeur, hopping 
briskly out of the driver’s seat and taking his station by 
the door of the cab. 

The chief disappeared inside the drug store, and the 
chauffeur leaned his elbows on the window sill of the taxi 
and gave Ben a friendly look. Once again, if you had been 
there, you might have caught a reflection of the little man’s 
manner—a manner which had evidently been successful 
80 many times that it now served as model for his satellites. 

“Bo,” anid the driver, “I'm going to tip you off on some- 
thing. The chief's a prince, see? Be straight with him and 
he'll do all he can for you. But if he catches you once— 
just once, see ?—-trying to make a monkey out of him, you 
want to look out! Me, I wouldn't give that much for the 
chances of any guy that tries to hang a tail on the chief.” 

“That’’ was a snap of thumb and finger—a snap so vig- 
orous that it rang through the taxi like a subdued pistol 
shot and furnished exclamation point for the chauffeur’s 
warning. 

“He's a fine man, all right,” said Ben, with just the least 
shade of uncertainty in his voice. 

“He's a prince!” repeated the driver. “ But don’t forget 
what I told you, see?” 

Ben had it firmly in his mind then to tell about the 
bracelet; but when the chief came out of the drug store he 
looked so engrossed with his own thoughts that Ben said 
to himself, Well, anyhow, I'll wait a little while. He looks 
as though he’s heard something that doesn’t please him 
much.” 

“Miss Parrish is in and says we can go over,” said the 
chief. “ All right, Harry-—Gramercy Park next.” 

They were there sooner than Ben had expected, and the 
two in the back seat got out. 

“I'll have you introduce me to the young lady,” said the 
chief, “and then I have a few questions to put to her.” 

The butler let them in and led them to the drawing-room. 

** Mtes Parrish is expecting you,” hesaid, “She'll be down 
in a moment.” 

Ben began to tremble a little. The door that led back 
from the drawing-room was open, and he couldn’t help 
wondering whether Mrs. Schermerhorn was in there, natu- 
rally curious to know why these two men were calling on 
her niece. That bothered himsome. And subconsciously the 
grandeur of the house began to weigh upon his mind— 
the high ceilings, the Homer Martin over the fireplace, the 
tapestry fire screen, the effect of great distances. Obviously 
a hard piace to start a confession, with no telling who might 
be listening in the next room! 

en imagined himself beginning, ‘Oh, chief, I want to 
tell you about a bracelet that was probably stolen with the 
other stuff, and which I gave to Miss Parrish to take care 
of for me’’; but the words stuck in his throat like so many 
fish bones and simply wouldn’t come up. 

“And anyhow,” he thought, “I'll have a chance to give 
Rose a hint not to mention the bracelet. SMe knows herself 
how bad it would sound, especially when things are begin- 
ning to look better for me.” 

He was interrupted by a muffled step in the hall and 
Kose appeared, standing in the doorway for a moment 
while the two men arose from their chairs. Her eyes were 
dark beneath, and she didn’t look as though she had slept 
much better than the seedy young man who was giving her 
such a hungry look from the center of the room. 

“Oh, Ben--Ben!" she said in a broken voice. 

And the next moment, as the novelists say, they were in 
each other’s arms. 

xiv 

FTER the introductions had taken place, the chief 
said, “I shan’t keep you long, Miss Parrish. There 
are just a few questions I want to ask you. But before I 
start,” he added with his quiet smile, “I’m afraid that 
Harry, outside, will be lonely. Ben, you don’t mind going 
out and keeping him company, do you? And before you 
#0, you don’t mind telling Miss Parrish to answer freely any 

questions that I may put to her?” 
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As a matter of fact, Ben wanted to stay exactly where he 
was—wanted to stay with all his heart and soul, not only 
to be with Rose but to hear the questions that were put to 
her, and particularly to be on hand to guard against any- 
thing being said about that growing nightmare of a brace- 
let. But what could he do but bid Rose good-by—her arms 
around him again in a moment, her cheek pressed against 
his—and then slowly accompany the chief to the hall, 
where the butler opened the door for them. The chief beck- 
oned the chauffeur. 

“Be good company for each other,”’ he said; and Ben 
went down the steps to the waiting taxi and the chief went 
back in the house to the waiting girl. 

“Sit in,” said the chauffeur to Ben, opening the door 
with something of the air of a bird fancier who is popping 
a canary back in his little cage. ‘‘ You'd be surprised,” he 
added, “to know some of the guys who have rid in this 
coop.” 

He meant, of course, to say “‘coupé,” though it wasn’t a 
coupé; but when he called it a coop he spoke better than 
he knew. 

He followed Ben inside the cab and began pointing out 
its beauties to him. 

“That side you’re sittin’ on is the company side,” he 
said. “See? There’s no handle on the door that side. You 
remember Cranders, the guy who couldn't keep his wives 
alive? Well, he had his last ride right where you're sitting 
now. And Harris and Wilbur and Tubby Bullinski, the 
Chloroform King; and Pinky Pazetti, who did his stuff 
with wooden alcohol so that it always looked like a boot- 
legger’s mistake. And Professor Knight—say, there was a 
guy for you! Used to be a ventriloquist till he started his 
medium parlor. And Joe Whaley, though Joe was just a 
plain crook without any frills. But frilly or not, they all sat 
once right where you're sitting now; and me, I know how 
to take good care of them. Yes, sir, the old-fashioned police 
patrol’s going out. It’s all right for raids or where you're 
running *em in in bunches, but too much bus if you’ve only 
got a single guy to move.” 

You can imagine how Ben enjoyed this. In his second 
émbrace with Rose he had breathed, “‘ Don’t mention the 
bracelet,” his lips hidden from the chief and murmuring so 
low that Ben hadn’t heard it himself, and was more than 
inclined to doubt that Rose had caught it. 

“What a long time he’s there,” he thought. “I'll bet 
they’re talking about it. Oh, he’ll get it all out of her, all 
right. Trust him! She probably thinks I was arrested for 
stealing the taxi, or something like that. She’d never 
dream it was a jewel robbery with a murder connected 
with it—and the whole thing nearly fastened on me!” 

He was still at this when a lordly limousine gave them a 
blast from the rear. 

“T guess they want us to get out of the way,” said Ben, 
looking through the back window. 

“Swell chance,” said the chauffeur, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. ‘‘ Believe me, bo, wherever this little bus parks, she 
stops right there till the chief comes out and gives the word 
to move.” 

Again the limousine bleated, an angry blast this time, 

and again the chauffeur shrugged his shoulders— Harry, 
who had driven so many celebrities that it might be said 
that he had grown blasé. At that the limousine backed and 
pulled forward again, more closely, to the curb; and a 
regal-looking matron alighted and began marching up the 
steps. 
“T’ll bet that’s Mrs. Schermerhorn!” thought Ben. 
“Yes, sir, that’s why Rose had us call here—because her 
aunt was out. And now the old lady comes back and spoils 
everything!” 

At least he thought the chief would soon be out—his 
téte-a-téte so emphatically at an end—but it was nearly 
ten minutes later before the little man appeared on the 
steps, the butler coming down with him to open the taxi 
door. 

Harry jumped out, though, to do that, and the chief got 
in, thus doubly ushered, and evidently again took thought 
with himself as the cab resumed its way downtown, 

“She told him about the bracelet,” thought Ben, his 
heart growing heavy. 

“Ben,” said the chief seriously, “I don’t know that I 
altogether blame you for keeping it from the family. If 
they ever knew that one of Mr. Schermerhorn’s clerks was 
trying to establish socia! relations with their niece, I’m 
inclined to think there would be an earthquake on Gram- 
ercy Park that would shake the buildings down.” 

“Was that Mrs. Schermerhorn who went in?” asked 
Ben. 

tl Yes.” 

“And did she hear you—asking Rose questions?” 

“No, I talked to her about the next department ball, 
and she has promised to be a patroness,” 

He was quiet then for a while—quiet till the gray bulk 
of headquarters appeared in the distance. 

“Whitby,” he began then, “I’m going to let you go for 
the time being, though on the understanding that you may 
be wanted again at any time. Tom will take care of you 
when we get back to the office. But first I’m going to give 
you two pieces of advice.” 
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“Yes, sir?”’ said Ben with a breathless, a well-nigh in- 
credible feeling of relief. 

“The first is, don’t talk. And the second is, don’t leave 
the city—don’t even try to change your present address or 
you'll be given free lodgings that will probably last you 
till the fall term of the Criminai Court.” 

“‘No, sir,” said Ben, “I won’t move.” 

“I wouldn’t,” said the little chief dryly as the cab 
stopped and they both got out. “And now if you’ll come 
upstairs I’ll turn you over to Tom, and I think he'll be abie 
to get you out on your own recognizance to answer later to 
the charges which were preferred against you last night.” 

Ben’s heart turned a somersault—a simple thing, but 
one denoting joy. It was thus perhaps that Joseph felt 
when they let him out of the pit long years ago. It was thus 
perhaps that Francois felt when first he found he was to 
leave Chillon. 

xv 

T WAS nearly an hour later when, going down into the 

Subway to take a train that would bear him to Mrs. 
Bullock’s, Ben realized that he had less than two dollars to 
his name, that he was out of a job, and that over his head 
two charges were hanging, the first for reckless driving, the 
second for driving without an operator’s license, either of 
which was practically sure to carry with it at least a five- 
dollar fine. 

“Still,” he thought, being young—that is to say, not 
having yet learned what a serious thing it is to be prac- 
tically broke and jobless and under police charges at one 
and the same time—‘‘still,”” he thought, “I’m out, and 
that’s the main thing.” 

He was about to board a train at Worth Street when he 
thought he would buy a paper first and see if he could find 
anything about the robbery in which he had so nearly 
played a leading part—that is to say, the part of the ac- 
cused. Another passenger was about to get on the train 
immediately behind him—a lantern-jawed young fellow 
with red curly hair and a collar and tie that didn’t suit 
him, who looked as though he might be a plumber, say, 
who had just finished his time. When Ben stepped back he 
stepped on this one’s toes. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said. “I’m awfully sorry.” 

Curly-Head averted his face and stepped on the train; 
but just as the doors were closing he snapped his fingers as 
though he had forgotten something, too, and stepped back 
on the platform. 

Meanwhile Ben had bought a paper and was looking 
over the headlines. There was more than one deed of vio- 
lence reported on the front page, but none which seemed to 
implicate the Turtle. Ben turned the paper over and the 
possible plumber watched him, a slight scratch on the toe 
cap of his well-shone shoe. 

“Nothing in, so far as I can see,” thought Ben, halfway 
through as the next local came in. 

He went aboard, and being engrossed in the paper, he 
didn’t wake up again till he heard the guard shout, “ Four- 
teenth Street!’ He dodged out then, just as the doors were 
closing; and possibly being accustomed to tight connec- 
tions, the possible plumber dodged out after him. : 

“Darn it!” thought Ben, finding himself at University 
Place instead of Fourteenth Street. ‘“‘He must have said, 
‘Next stop, Fourteenth Street,’ and I only heard the last 
two words, and it fooled me.” 

Whereupon he grinned a bit foolishly to himself and 
looked around to see if anyone had noticed what a foolish 
thing he had done, rushing off a train as though the Old 
Lad was after him, only to stand like a gawk on the plat- 
form and wait for the next train te come and carry him off 
on his journey again. It was then he noticed the possible 
young plumber over by the news stand, pretending to be 
looking at the newspapers. 

“That’s funny,” thought Ben. “Yes, now I remember, 
he got off the local too.” 

They both boarded the next train, and both left it at 
Fourteenth Street to transfer to an express. 

“T wonder if he’s following me,” mused Ben, fluttering a 
little inside as the hunted ones have probably fluttered 
since time immemorial at catching the first glimpse of the 
huntsmen on their trail. “It would be kind of interesting 
to know.” 

With this in mind, he didn’t get on the next express 
which came thundering along—and neither did Nimrod. 
But when a local stopped, Ben stepped aboard, and so did 
Nimrod. At that, Ben smelled fish. 

“He’s a detective, all right,” he told himself. “Yes, sir. 
There he is now, standing in the vestibule, pretending to 
read his paper. Well, if he’s been ordered to watch me, I 
guess it isn’t going to hurt me any. But I don’t see why he 
can’t be sociable about it.” 

The local thumped along for a station or two, and then 
Ben arose and made his way to the vestibule—following, 
you see, a similar impulse to that which had led to the pur- 
chase of the Turtle. 

“Hello,” he said. 

Nimrod looked at him over his paper, as though he didn’t 
approve of this at all. 

“Hello,” he answered in a challenging voice. 

(Coatinued on Page 70) 
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Double 


action 
Single cost 


more than spotless—really sanitary 
with “double action” cleansing 


What do you expect of a cleanser? To scour off stains without 
scratching—keep things visibly spotless? 

Here is a cleanser which does more than you are accustomed 
to expect. It is more than a mere scouring powder. Sunbrite 
sweetens and purifies in addition to its regular cleansing work ! 


One special element in Sunbrite gives it this sweetening, 
purifying power. And with it all, Sunbrite scours off stains 
and cuts the grime and grease. It does not scratch; it does not 
redden nor coarsen the hands, because it is free from any harsh 
chemicals. 

Sunbrite has still another distinctive advantage; it costs so 
little ! And a United Profit Sharing coupon goes with every can. 

Cut your cleansing work with this double action cleanser! 
In one process scour—and also sweeten. Destroy all clinging 
food odors and flavors from your kitchen utensils; keep your 
bathroom fixtures sanitary as well as spotless, 


Swift & Company 
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The perfect soap at last! 


A soap which fills all needs is a 
rarity. But here it is—perfected in 
Quick Naptha White Soap Chips! A 
wonderful cleaner—acts on dirt in- 
stantly, yet is so mild it is harmless 
on fabrics and hands. Convenient 
to use because it dissolves at once 
Try it for clothes, dishes, wood- 
work and in the washing machine 
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GETTING ON IN THE WORLD 


Dr. Howard 
King 


HEN last 
month Dr. 
Howard King 


moved from the old 
Kurtz Block on Water 
Street to his new 
offices in our bank 
building it was, I 
knew, a sign that he 
had at last arrived at 
a degree of prosperity 
that his attainments —— 
warranted, Since es- 
tablishing his practice 
in our town Doctor 
King has had rather a 
hard time of it; how 
hard I did not realize 
until a few days ago, 
when he confided to 
me the whole story. 

Doctor King's troubles arose from a case of mistaken 
judgment on his part, the roots of which went back to his 
days at the medical school in New York City where he 
earned his surgeon's degree. At this school, it seems, there 
was a student whom all the boys admired on account of his 
big way of talking, and his predictions of what he was going 
to do after he should get into practice. At that time there 
was no exact term to describe the type of this young man, 
hut now he would be known as a go-getter. His favorite 
theme in conversation with his fellow students was the 
great value of biuff in a business or professional career. 

“If you want to make a hit with people,”’ he would say, 
“soak them big prices. They won't think yeu’re any good 
unless you do thet, Remember, there’s a sucker born 
every minute!" 

Howard King was an impressionable young man, and 
these ideas seemed vastly sophisticated and wise. At the 
same time he was not by nature a go-getter; and it is 
likely he would have outgrown this trend of thought except 
for a peculiar situation arising out of almost his first pro- 
fessional case after he graduated and came to practice in 
our town. The patient, Willoughby K. Degenbaum, was a 
member of one of our old but decayed families who lived 
mainly on past prestige, and was, in banking parlance, en- 
tirely judgment proof; it was in fact because his family 
was already cn the books of other physicians that Mr. 
Degenbaum sought the new practitioner. Young Doctor 
King found an operation was necessary, and performed it 
very successfully, Mr, Degenbaum being out on the streets 
again within a couple of weeks. 

Meanwhile the doctor had looked up his patient's rating 
as compiled by the Retail Merchants’ Association, and 
learning there was no likelihood of being paid anything for 
his services, he determined to charge a large fee and thus 
advertise himself as a practitioner of the first rank. So 
he mailed Mr. Degenbaum a bill for one thousand dollars. 

This indeed proved an advertisement, but not of the 
profitable nature that Doctor King expected. Mr. Degen- 
baum professed to be vastly indignant over the amount of 
his bill, which he carried around in his pocket until it was 
quite worn out, showing it to his friends and saying he 
would have sent a check at once for a reasonable sum, but 
that Doctor King would have to get judgment in the courts 
before he would ever pay one thousand dollers. 

Of course people knew Mr. Degenbaum would not have 
sent a check for any sum; but the impression got abroad 
that Doctor King was a high-priced specialist who might 
take it inte his head at any time to charge another 
thousand-dollar fee. For months no other patient came to 
his office; and when in later years he began slowly to ac- 
quire a small following he had to be very careful to make 
his charges exceptionally low so as to correct the unfavor- 
able impression that had become general, 

“Thave,” Doctor King told me confidentially on the occa- 
sion of his visit, “been twelve years living down my mis- 
taken idea that a man may bluff himself into prosperity. 
To this day people will come into my office, and before 
making arrangements to have work done will say nerv- 
ously: “You know, doctor, I am a person of very moderate 
means, and I can’t afford to pay millionaire prices. About 
how much do you estimate this work is going to cost?’” 

~J. R. SPRAGUE. 


Selling Service 


HEN I hear anyone declare that the choice plums 
of opportunity have been picked by those who got 
in early and that competition is now so fierce thet a lot 
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THE WILD GOOSE CHASE 


of able young men are going to get left empty-handed 
through no fault of their own, I feel like telling them: The 
road of opportunity today is a broad, smooth, paved high- 
way set with easy-reading signs and manned by traffic 
officers who know how to keep you moving on to material 
success at third speed with a heavy foot on the gas. When 
the successful men in middle life were finding their way, 
opportunity was an unblazed trail. But probably not 
many young men just out of college or high school today 
will believe this. 

The supply of six-cylinder men is not now anywhere near 
equal to the demand— because business in America today 
is on an immensely expanded scale compared with a decade 
ago. I could place today twenty men in high-salaried 
executive positions if I could find those qualified to fill the 
jobs. 

There is quite a considerable group of executives in our 
organization who are earning fifty thousand dollars or more 
a year-—several who double that sum. This in a line of 
business which was virtually unknown when most of the 
young men now in colleges were born! 

The greatest business development of this country in the 
past twenty years has been in the field of service. Until 
recently service as an article of merchandise was largely 
confined to the professions. Business dealt in physical 
commodities mainly. Of course the railroads sold service 
a decade ago, but in a quantity insignificant compared with 
today. My companies virtually sell nothing but service 
and the tools with which to render service of a sort not 
dreamed of twenty years ago. Yet these companies have a 
capital of more than seventy million dollars and employ 
more than twenty thousand men and women. I mention 
this only as one example of the expansion which lately has 
taken place in the merchandising of service— personal serv- 
ice to the individual American. 

I believe that the American public pays more for service 
today than it paid for both physical commodities and serv- 
ice combined a decade ago. Anyhow the creation and mer- 
chandising of service have expanded by leaps and bounds 
within the last ten years—and are only fairly getting under 
way, as I see it. Most physical commodities can no longer 
be successfully merchandised without selling large quan- 
tities of service in the bargain. 

Of course service could not command billions of dollars 
of the people’s money excepting in a country like ours, 
where the real earnings of the workers—as expressed in the 
comforts and luxuries which they are able to buy—are high. 
Service is essentially a prosperity crop; this country is 
prosperous and, I think, will continue to be so almost in- 
definitely, using the term prosperous in comparison with 
conditions in European countries as they are today and 
will continue to be for many years to come. 

In short, this country is destined to be the world’s great- 
est service market and service is bound to top the list of 
articles of merchandise. A clear realization of this distinct 
trend of business is, I think, one of the biggest ideas any 
young man can have today. But that conviction can be 
only a vantage ground, a foothold from which to fight. I 
say fight because I have always had to fight. I had to fight 
my way to the schoolhouse, into the schoolroom and all 
the way home again after school day after day. And 
because I had to quit school from the fifth grade is no sign 
that the fighting stopped. It has continued ever since in 
varying forms. 

I began to learn the merchandise value of service when 
I-was six years old and sold papers at the old Northwestern 
Station. There I found that selling papers was only an- 
other name for selling myself. Later I came to realize that 


this is the sum total of selling service. My custo- 
mers used to call me “Johnny-On-The-Spot”’ with 
my papers and soon I had a line of them who 
stuck to me. As a reporter on the old Chicago 
Record I learned more about selling service. I 
gave my work all there was in me and went the 
whole way. As a result I secured scoops and pro- 
motion. But I can 
best illustrate what 
qualities will win in 
selling service from 
the experiences of the 
executives of our cab 
companies. 

Take Charlie Gray, 
vice president and 
operating head of the Chicago company. His schooling 
was about equal tomy own. Only fifteen years ago he was 
a driver of a pioneer taxicab and didn’t have a dollar to 
his name. But he was decent all the way through and 
thoroughly human. Besides, he had a marvelous capacity 
for selling himself to everybody he met. And he gave 
himself without stint to his job, to his fares, to his boss. 
He went all the way, in every direction, and never held 
back! It now takes six figures to indicate Charlie Gray’s 
fortune. 

Then there is John Ritchie, president of the Omnibus 
Corporation. Only a few years ago he was a freight handler 
at Freeport, Illinois. But he was human, square, depend- 
able, and never held back in his work. Soon he became 
superintendent and the chief statistician of the Illincis 
Central. Then Mr. Shonts hired him as his assistant in 
selling service to the great New York strap-hanging public. 

He sold himself to the men on the pay roll and together 
they sold service to the public. I saw a car bulletin to 
passengers which read: “‘Consider the employe. Help him 
to give you good service.” John Ritchie, I learned, was 
responsible for it. After two years of negotiating he was 
put in charge of the Fifth Avenue Bus Line, in New 
York—then losing money. He made it pay the first year. 
Now he is the head of our bus and coach businesses in New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis. 

This former freight stevedore now gets a salary that 
President Coolidge might envy. Why? Because he is able 
to sell himself. He sells opportunity to our drivers and 
they sell service—real one hundred per cent service to the 
riding public. 

There is one outstanding peculiarity about selling service 
which every employer and executive must recognize: It 
rests upon the foundation of selling real all-wool, yard-wide 
opportunity to the men who put it across with the ultimate 
consumers. They must be given a chance to make what 
they call real money. No half measures on this score will 
succeed, for selling service is a matter of individual atti- 
tude. The incentive must be strong and generous, There 
is no substitute for incentive in the pay envelope in this 
great modern job of selling service. I have found that it 
pays to give this generously—and then add many other 
things. 

Opportunity? Our companies spend more than a million 
dollars a yeaz in coaching our men to grab it. We train and 
groom them to win in the race as if they were so many race 
horses being fitted for the track. Their attitude must be 
whole-hearted or they can neither sell nor deliver service. 
The man who isn’t ready to go all the way in selling service 
has no future in it; he'll go to the scrap heap. 

—JOHN HERTz. 


Ideas at a Premium 


ORE than one hundred young men and many old ones 

are employed in the various departments of the bank 
of which I am president. I watch their development very 
closely, much more closely, indeed, than they suspect. 
This is partly because I want to see them get ahead, partly 
because it is my business to be on the watch for talent 
and put it to the best use. 

In one respect, at least, these boys are more fortunately 
circumstanced than I was when I entered the banking busi- 
ness forty years ago. During that period there has been a 
great change in the attitude of executives toward their 
subordinates. When I was a youngster the juniors were 
supposed to do what they were told to do and hold their 
tongues. Nowadays we encourage them to speak out 
whenever they have anything worth saying. We try to 
—— them to think for themselves and to think for the 

There is nothing that is so refreshing to me as to have one 
of my boys come to my desk and say: “We have always 
done such and such an operation thus and so. Could we 
not save time and expense and chances of error by doing it 
this way?” (Continued on Page 114) 
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In these five new motor cars, striking beauty is combined with per- 
formance such as you have never experienced. Acceleration, power, 
speed, braking—all are a revelation. Too, a new thrill of unmatched 
freedom from vibration at all speeds is imparted by the Harmonic 
Balancer—an exclusive Oakland feature. Oakland has produced 
an even better Oakland Six—even further ahead of its field—then 
crowned this achievement by pricing its cars from $70 to $350 lower. 
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THE NEW CONQUEST OF PERU 


with trade. This explains the predomi- 
nance of Chinese, Japanese and Italian 
shopkeepers, and the control of the princi- 
pal banks by. British, North Americans, 
Germans and Italians. The railways and 
most public utilities are English owned. 
Of course, there are exceptions to the rule 
of Peruvian languor, the principal one be- 
ing President Leguia, who thinks and acts 
like an Anglo-Saxon and whose motto is 
Do it Now. 

One distinctive detail in Peru is the ex- 
tensive bestowal of monopolies, which are 
more numerous than in France, Turkey or 
Japan. This is done primarily to secure the 
greatest possible revenue for the govern- 
ment from the monopoly trades and to 
maintain a strict supervision over their op- 
erations. 

In a number of instances these monop- 
olies have been granted in exchange for 
loans which are secured by the receipts 
from the monopoly involved. 

The collection of most of the federal taxes 
is in the hands of a local company, Cia 
Recaudadora de Impuestos—Tax Collect- 
ing Company—and this company also ad- 
ministers the alcohol, tobacco, salt and 
playing-card monopolies. The production 
and sale of guano are monopolized by a 
British corporation. : 

The monopoly on the manufacture and 
sale of matches has a North American end, 
because 50 per cent of the stock is held 
by the Diamond Match Company, the re- 
mainder being in the hands of government 
and local interests. At the time of my visit 
to Peru, the Diamond Match Company 
was considering the sale of its shares to 
Scandinavian capitalists. 

Wire and wireless telegraph are operated 


| entirely by the British Marconi interests. 


Radio broadcasting and the importation 
or manufacture, as well as the sale of 
receiving sets, are considered as being in- 
cluded in the Marconi telegraph and wire- 
less concession and have been turned over 
by them toa recently formed local company, 
the Peruvian Broadcasting Company, Ltd. 
The new company has stipulated, however, 
that at least 50 per cent of the receiving 
sets which it imports shall be from the 
United States, 


The Yankee Stake in Peru 


The monopoly on vanadium is owned 
by the American Vanadium Corporation, 
which discloses a new angle of our penetra- 
tion, A concession has recently been granted 
to a firm composed of a North American 
and a Peruvian American to establish a 
municipal! slaughterhouse in Lima that will 
have a monopoly on the sale of fresh meats 
in the Lima district. 

Too much importance should not be at- 
tached to the Peruvian monopolies, be- 
cause they have not interfered with the 
larger distribution of our goods and capital. 
They are mainly interesting as a side light 
on the present state of commercial develop- 
ment in the country. 

This brings us to the Yankee stake in 
Peru. The total investment of foreign cap- 
ital has increased steadily during the past 
five years, until it is now more than $300,- 


| 000,000. On account of their large hold- 


ings in railroads and in guano, the British 
head the list with $125,000,000. A consid- 
erable block of John Bull's money is in the 
Anglo-South American Bank, which has 
big branches throughout Latin America. 
There is the usual number of London- 
owned import and export houses, many of 
them having been in operation on the west 
coast for more than half a century. 

Our investments come second, with a 
total of $100,000,000, the largest being 
represented in the mining properties and 
railroad of the Cerro de Pasco Copper Cor- 
poration, which has doubled its capital in 
Peru during the past three years. The firm 


| of W. R. Grace & Co. ranks next, with its 
| extensive holdings in sugar estates, textile 


(Continued from Page 17) 


mills and one of the most imposing trading 
establishments in all South America. Al- 
most equal in importance are the Gug- 
genheims, who have gold, silver and tin 
mines, and a smelter in the northern sec- 
tion. 

Among other outstanding United States 
interests are the American Vanadium Cor- 
poration, the Santo Domingo Gold Mines 
in Southern Peru, the National City Bank, 
and Wessel, Duval & Co., a New York im- 
port and export firm which has just rounded 
out 100 years of activity. Various New 
York banking houses have loaned money 
from time to time to the Peruvian Govern- 
ment, 

One North American interest that is ex- 
ercising far-reaching influence over the life 
and health of Peru is incorporated in the 
work being carried out by the Foundation 
Company of New York. Its entrance into 
the country was through a contract for the 
erection of a housing system for the Cerro 
de Pasco employes at Oroya. Later it 
constructed a plant for the American Vana- 
dium Corporation and built the eight-mile 
highway called the Avenida de Progresso 
between Callao and Lima. These were 
merely preliminary to a more significant 
undertaking. 


Sanitation and Health Work 


One of Peru’s urgent needs is sanitation. 
No one has realized this more than Presi- 
dent Leguia. It was through his efforts 
that the lamented General Gorgas, who 
converted the Panama pesthouse into a 
health paradise and made the canal possi- 
ble, became chief sanitary engineer for the 
government. He was occupying this post 
when he died, but his work goes on. 

With the proceeds of six separate loans 
negotiated in New York, the Foundation 
Company is carrying on a huge sanitation 
work, One section is a new water, sewage 
and paving system for Lima and suburbs. 
Other similar works are being installed at 
Cuzco, Ayacucho and Aréquipa. 

The company is also purifying the irriga- 
tion water which supplies the numerous 
truck farms around Lima, With the codp- 
eration of the Peruvian Government, which 
acted as real-estate agent, it has introduced 
the Yankee subdivision idea in the vicinity 
of the capital. A large area on the road to 
Miraflores has been urbanized. Every lot 
has been sold and the government has re- 
ceived a large return for land which was 
valued at a low figure before the concrete 
highway was laid down. So extensive are 
the operations of the Foundation Company 
in Peru that it has been obliged to construct 
its own cement plant. 

The next six months will probably wit- 
ness the inaugural of another enterprise 
which will add $10,000,000 to our invest- 
ment in Peru. It is the construction of a 
whole new dock system at Callao. The 
present docks were built more than fifty 
years ago by the French. Since 1887 they 
have been owned by the Société Général of 
Paris. Both docks and equipment are out 
of date, and therefore inadequate to meet 
the growing requirements of the commerce 
of Central Peru. 

Under the present system the ships in 
Callao harbor anchor out in the bay and dis- 
charge passengers in smal] motor launches 
and cargo in lighters. The new docks will 
provide ample facilities for the ships to 
come alongside. 

In February last the Peruvian Govern- 
ment entered into a contract with C. L. 
Chester, of New York, under the terms of 
which a North American corporation is 
to take over the present docks at Callao, 
finance the construction of new docks of 
the most modern type with breakwater 
protection, and operate all the docks, new 
and old, in the port of Callao for a period of 
twenty-five years. North American engi- 
neers will do the engineering and construc- 
tion and New York bankers will finance the 


work. It only remained for the Peruvian 
Congress to approve the deal when the 
Tacna-Arica decision broke in March. 
Peru regarded it as a reverse and there was 
anti-North American feeling. The matter 
therefore was deferred until late in the sum- 
mer. President Leguia favors the project, 
which means that if he lives it will probably 
be carried out as originally planned. 

To return to foreign investments, with 
the Italian employment of $50,000,000~ 
the third largest—you reach the outpost of 
a commercial expansion in South America 
that is little appreciated by North Amer- 
icans. Everywhere the Italian has run the 
British, the German and the Yankee a hard 
race. His is the largest foreign colony in 
Peru. The resources of its members are 
mainly employed in textile mills, banking 
and insurance, improved realty and mis- 


cellaneous mercantile enterprises. 


Germany ranks fourth, with approxi- 
mately $25,000,000, of which more than 
half is concentrated in the huge agricul- 
tural estates, principally sugar, of the Gil- 
demeister family, who have lived in Peru 
for several generations and who also have 
an importing and exporting business in 
Lima. There is the usual German banking 
house, in this instance the Banco Aleman 
Transatlantico. The really important Ger- 
man investments in South America, how- 
ever, are in Chile, Argentina and Brazil. 
Spanish, Japanese and Belgian investments 
in Peru are comparatively insignificant. 

Generally speaking, Peru is an invest- 
ment field which requires large resources 
and heavy initial expenditures before re- 
turns can be expected. Later on in this 
article, when you read the story of Cerro 
de Pasco, you will find that it took long 
faith and longer millions to put this prop- 
erty on the profit side of the ledger. Min- 
ing concessions are usually available, but 
they require expensive transportation fa- 
cilities. 

The extension of the livestock industry, 
especially with regard to woolgrowing, will 
probably attract investors in the near 
future. Smaller opportunities may be 
found in the establishment of industrial 
enterprises of various kinds. Additional 
cotton mills could be profitably operated in 
certain valleys which are large producers of 
the staple. Canning and glass factories, 
cement plants, the manufacture of rope and 
twine, and miscellaneous minor industries 
may be expected to materialize as the eco- 
nomic development of the country becomes 
more complex, 


Assets in Our Favor 


With these generalities out of the way, 
we can devote ourselves to a more specific 
examination of Yankee penetration in 
Peru. We have fastened our hooks for four 
reasons. The first is the good will that the 
Peruvians long had for us. I use the past 
tense because it got a terrific jolt when the 
Tacna-Arica decision was announced, and 
it will take some time to restore the old 
cordiality. In the end, economic neces- 
sity will be the leveler. The second lies 
in the fact that we have given the Peru- 
vians what they wanted not only in credit 
terms but in merchandise. The ancient 
croak that the North American exporter 
does not live up to samples and does not 
consult the exact wishes of his customer is 
an echo. In other words, we have actually 
delivered the goods. 

The third asset in our favor is that we 
have learned to buy overseas as well as to 
sell overseas. A steady stream of Peruvian 
products of various kinds—I have already 
enumerated them—flows into the United 
States. During the two-year period 1923-24 
we imported Peruvian products amount- 
ing to between forty and fifty million 
dollars. 

The remaining factor is that we are tak- 
ing root in the country. Until the last few 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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What would I do without this Congoleum Rug?’’ 


Can you look at your kitchen floor and 
smile—because it’s so spotlessly clean? Not 
all housewives can. But a smile’s habitual 
with the woman who has a Congoleum Go/d- 
Seal Rug in her kitchen. 


Waterproof—Non-absorbent 


These smooth-surfaced rugs are so easy to 
clean. They are absolutely waterproof and 
non-absorbent—dirt and spilled liquids can- 
not harm them. A damp mop or cloth—a 
few minutes—and they’re spick and span! 


Clean-cut wood-block or tile effects, very 
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pretty floral designs, rich Oriental motifs— 
these easy-to-clean rugs come in styles suited 
to any room in the house. They lie perfectly 
flat without fastening of any kind. 


Congoleum Gold-Seal Rugs save you 
money as well as time and work. Their low 
cost, extreme durability, and our liberal 
money-back guarantee of satisfaction make 
them the greatest floor-covering value you 
can find anywhere. 

ConGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Pittsburgh New Orleans 
Cleveland London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


$100 Reward—tThere is only one 
“Congoleum.” It is manufactured by Congoleum- 
Nairn IJnc., and identified by a Gold Seal pasted 
on the surface of every pattern. All “Seconds” 
are identified by a red label. 

As the sale or representation of any other make 
of floor-covering as “Congoleum”’ is a violation of 
the law, we will pay $100 to any person who will 
secure evidence that will lead to conviction of any- 
one guilty of this practice. 

If you want the genuine ask for it by the name 
“Congoleum” and be sure to look for the Gold Seal 
on the goods you buy! 
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noteworthy advancement 
in bulb design and con- 
struction, 

The filaments are so ac- 
curately placed that when 


correct focus is once ob- 
tained, TUNG-SOL Fixed 
Focus bulbs can be re- 
newed without refocusing. 
A beam of driving light 
without glare which ex- 
tends the courtesy of the 
road to others. 

Why use ordinary bulbs, 
when it is so easy to obtain 
TUMNG-SOL Fixed Focus from 
any reliable dealer? Ask for 
them by name. 
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years the Yankee trader, sales agent or 
otherwise, was a sort of fly-by-night indi- 
vidual who became easily discouraged and 
who usually quit before he even began to 
understand the peculiarities of local cus- 
tom and temperament. Today he not only 
sets up shop but stays. In this permanency 
of residence lies one of the guaranties of 
overseas commerce. 

You have only to look at the trade re- 
turns to see the advance we are making. In 
1923 our exports to Peru, largeiy automo- 
biles and accessories, cotton textiles, paper, 
boards and planks, structural steel, food- 
stuffs, glass, lard, hemp and freight cars, 
aggregated $19,775,789. Last year they 
had increased to $24,837,124, which was 
nearly 50 per cent of the total that came 
into the country. These are not impressive 
figures, but relatively they are significant. 
In analyzing them you must consider that 
Peru is not a major nation and the market 
is therefore amall, as compared with that of 
Argentina or Brazil. 

This trade turnover is only part of the 
picture of North America in Peru. To 
complete it we must turn to what might be 
ealled the fifth element in our penetration. 
It is the combination of our money, courage 
and capacity for the actual upbuilding of 
the country. The aliens who have made 
their impress overseas are those who in- 
crease productivity. Here you have one of 
the secrets of the British world-wide ex- 
pansion. They have built railroads and 
financed industrial projects wherever the 
sun shines. 

We have done likewise in Peru. We have 
not only conquered the Andes in one of the 
most stirring railroad achievements of all 
time, the Centra] of Peru, but far up amid 
the clouds that cap those forbidding peaks 
we are developing mining properties at 
Cerro de Pasco under conditions not ex- 
perienced in any similar enterprise. 

Let us consider the railroad first, because 
literally it is the approach to the mines. In 
other words, it is the only way to reach 
them save on mule back. The story of the 
Central of Peru is likewise the story of 
Henry Meiggs, or rather a considerable 
part of it. Put into a novel, it would be a 
genuine thriller. 

Meiggs was born in the second decade of 
the last century up in that part of the Cats- 
kills in New York State forever associated 
with Rip Van Winkle and the Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow. There was none of the Rip 
quality about him, however. As a young 
man, he engaged in the lumber business in 
New York City. When gold was discov- 
ered in California in 1849 he loaded a 


| schooner with timber, took it around the 


Horn and sold the cargo at San Francisco 
at a 3000 per cent profit. This transaction 
launched him as a lumber dealer and he was 
soon head of a considerable establishment. 


The Meiggs Imagination 


Meiggs was big of bulk, genial, and he 


| naturally gravitated into politics, which 


proved to be his undoing. The mayor of 


| San Francisco gave him a semi-official posi- 


tion which enabled him to have access to all 
thecity warrants. Duringa panic in the 50’s 
Meiggs employed many of these warrants 
to bolster up his battered finances, with the 
result that before long he found himself in 
to the extent of several hundred thousand 
dollars. He had to face the music or flee 
He chose the latter and in original fashion. 

He owned a small brig which he used to 
transport lumber. With his remaining 
money, he fitted it out, ostensibly for a 
pleasure trip up the Pacific Coast. In- 
stead, he sailed for the South Seas. , After 
several months of cruising he landed at 
Valparaiso, turned over the craft to the 
crew in lieu of wages and went ashore safe 
from extradition, but practically penniless. 
On the first day he pawned his watch to ob- 
tain food. 

Meiggs was then at a time of life when 
most men in similar circumstance would 
be permanently down and out. Not so 
with him. He had the vision of the builder. 
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For ten years he carried out various con- 
struction jobs in Chile and built a section 
of the railroad to Santiago. Then he went 
up to Peru, where he found his great 
opportunity. 

At that time there was no railroad across 
the Andes. The mines which now comprise 
the Cerro de Pasco holdings had been 
worked by the early Spaniards, but so far 
as large commercial production was con- 
cerned, they did not exist. Beyond them 
lay the headwaters of the Amazon with all 
their lure and mystery. The Meiggs imagi- 
nation was stirred. 

Meiggs conceived the idea of spanning 
the Cordilleras, and in September, 1868, 
submitted proposals to the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment for a preliminary survey for a 
railroad to cut the Andes. Meiggs himself 
directed the survey, which would have 
terrified most people. Moreover he was not 
a trained engineer. When you traverse the 
Central today you realize how difficult was 
the job. Meiggs persevered and in 1869 
obtained the contract to build the road. 
Work was started early the following year. 
The financing was through bonds, which 
were almost entirely sold in England, and a 
government subsidy. 


An Adventure in Altitude 


All the material had to be landed af 
Callao, which Meiggs expected to make the 
seaboard terminal. A previous concession 
in force at that time prevented him from 
constructing a public railroad from that 
port to Lima. He therefore purchased for 
his own account the necessary land be- 
tween the two points and built a private 
railroad, over which he hauled the construc- 
tion supplies for the project. 

For years Meiggs and his associates 
toiled on the rocky steeps of the Andes, 
battling with altitude, cold, landslides and 
disease. On a single section 7000 native 
laborers lost their lives from the dread 
verrugas. It was necessary to bore sixty- 
five tunnels and build sixty-seven bridges. 
So difficult is the going that there are eight- 
een zigzags to make a slight advance. No 
railroad anywhere offered such baffling 
problems. 

In the construction of the Union Pacific 
the gallant Gen. Grenville Dodge fought 
Indians, but they were only an intermit- 
tent menace. Meiggs faced an enemy— 
Nature—which was on his flanks all the 
time. At one point the road is 15,665 feet 
above sea level at a tunnel which cuts 
through the continental divide. A branch 
reaches an altitude of 15,865 feet, the high- 
est point on any railway. 

Meiggs lived to see the road go over the 
top. Upon his death in the 70’s the Cen- 
tral, as well as the Southern Railway of 
Peru, which was also a product of his genius 
and which pierces the Andes in the south- 
ern section of the republic, was turned 
over to the Peruvian Corporation, com- 
posed of the British bondholders, which 
now operates both properties. Long before 
his death Meiggs made good the entire 
amount of his shortage in California and 
with interest. Not only does the wharf at 
San Francisco which he built in the old 
days still bear his name but a peak in the 
Andes at the point that his road had attained 
when he died is called Mount Meiggs. 

To reach the Cerro de Pasco mines I 
made a trip over the Central of Peru from 
Lima to Oroya, where begins the private 
railroad of the mining company to the 
mines. It was a real adventure in altitude. 
Neither the Alps nor the American or 
Canadian Rockies surpass the Andes in 
majesty of scenery. Many who make this 
journey suffer from soroche—mountain 
sickness. If pneumonia is contracted at 
these heights the patient must be removed 
immediately to sea level or death ensues. 

It was on this expedition that I had my 
first sight of the llama, which in the days of 
the Incas was court property. The llama 
is a beast of burden with peculiar qualities. 
He will carry 100 pounds, but if an addi- 
tional pound is added to his pack he lies 
down. Thus he is an animal scales. 
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The courage displayed by Henry Meiggs 
in overcoming the difficulties of railway 
construction in the Andes was duplicated 
in another way by the late James B. Hag- 
gin, who, with a few associates, dumped 
millions into the Cerro de Pasco mines be- 
fore they turned the corner. Most people 
know Haggin as a picturesque figure in 
Montana, Utah and Mexican mining, and 
as a successful breeder of race horses. Few 
know that he was almost solely respon- 
sible for a unique Yankee development 
south of the equator. 

Cerro de Pasco—the name is as musical 
as Mesopotamia—links modern enterprise 
with the vanished era of Spanish might and 
greed in the New World. Even the discov- 
ery had its element of the unusual. The 
old Peruvian chronicles relate that in 1630 
a sheep herder was surprised one night by 
a violent storm nearly 15,000 feet up in the 
Andes. Stiff with cold, he left his flock, 
sought shelter in a cavern, where he built a 
fire, and went to sleep. The next morning 
he observed some lumps of melted silver 
among the smoking ashes of the fire. This 
cavern is now the center of a huge mining 
activity which, with its smelters, coal 
mines, private railroad and other subsid- 
iary interests, represents an investment of 
more than $30,000,000 of North American 
money. 

The Cerro de Pasco mines had many 
vicissitudes between the time of their dis- 
covery by that nomadic shepherd and to- 
day. Originally worked by the immediate 
descendants of the Spanish conquerors, 
they contributed some of the silver that 
went back to the mother country in the 
galleons that sailed the Caribbean. They 
helped to make the famed treasure of Peru 
possible. Curious to relate, for nearly 250 
years the mines were worked only for silver, 
and the copper, which now forms the prin- 
cipal output, was thrown away. In the 
first two and a half centuries of operation 
30,000,000 tons of silver ore were taken 
out; but due to the crude refining pro- 
cesses, they yielded only 15,000 tons of 
silver bars. 

What is now the backbone of the Cerro 
de Pasco mineralized area was owned for 
many years by hundreds of individuals, 
none of whom carried on development on a 
large scale. The fame of the region as a 
source of wealth was widespread. On ac- 
count of the complicated claims, as well as 
the inaccessibility, big operators hesitated 
to tackle the proposition. It remained for 
Haggin to turn the trick. 


Seeking New Mines to Conquer 


Haggin, who was born in Kentucky, and 
who was a lawyer by profession, went to 
California in the days of the Argonauts and 
later became associated as attorney with 
the Fair-Mackay-Flood group who made 
their stake in the Comstock lode. This got 
him into mining. He was one of the pio- 
neers in the Montana copper domain and 
with Marcus Daly and Senator Hearst ex- 
ploited the famous Anaconda property. He 
was equally successful at E] Oro, in Mexico. 
In 1899 Haggin disposed of his interests in 
Anaconda and El Oro. 

When he sold his Anaconda holdings one 
of the conditions barred him from further 
operations in copper in the United States. 
With millions of dollars in liquid capital at 
his disposal, and urged on by a restless 
energy, he looked about for new worlds to 
conquer. For years he had heard of the 
silver and copper deposits at Cerro de 
Pasco. In 1888 his old friend and associate 
John W. Mackay had sent engineers to 
Peru to examine the region. There was no 
question about the richness of the area, 
but the titles were so involved and trans- 
portation difficulties so numerous that he 
decided not to undertake the task. 

In 1901 Haggin decided that he would 
take a chance in Peru. Accordingly he dis- 
patched A. W. McCune and James Mac- 
farlane, both seasoned mining men, to 
make a survey. Their report, which was 
favorable, intimated that an expenditure of 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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LET'S get straight on economy. 

With less than Mobiloil protection motorists 
may easily run up an extra $100 worth of repairs 
In 5,000 miles of running. 

This hundred dollars spread over 5,000 miles 
adds TWO CENTS fo the cost of every mile run. 

The price difference per mile between the cheap- 
est oil and Mobiloil is infinitesimally small. But 
that hair’s difference determines the size of your 
repair bills. Incorrect or poor lubrication is re- 
sponsible for over half of all engine repair expense. 

In lubricating value Mobiloil is unusually rich. 
This is due to: 

(1) specialization in lubrication ; 

(2) selection of crude stocks entirely for /udri- 
cating value; 

(3) refining methods which 
preserve intact the /udricating 
value so necessary to thorough 
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The high cost of less than Mobiloil protection 
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Vilma. 
Dealers who speciibion in low-cost” mileage 


Mobiloil costs a few cents mote per, gallon— —but 
less per mile. The dealer who recommends Mobil- 
oil recommends low-cost mileage. With less than 
Mobiloil protection your cost per mile must cer- 
tainly run higher. You can’t save your oil pennies 
and your automobiling dollars at the same time. 

Through low-cost mileage alone, five motorists 
now ask for Mobiloil to every one who asks for 
some other brand. 


How to buy: 

From Bulk, 30c—30¢ is the fair retail price for single 
quarts of genuine Mobiloil from the barrel or pump. 

For Touring Convenience—the sealed 1-quart can is 
ideal for touring or emergencies. 
Carry 2 or 3 under the seat of 
your Car. 

For Your Home Garage—the s- 





protection of all frictional sur- 
faces. 

There are five times as many 
steps in refining Mobiloil as 
there are in the production of 
many lubricating oils. Those 
extra steps reduce the costs of 
running your car. 


The sign to 
lowest cost per mile 






Mobiloil 


Make the chart your g 


gallon or 1-gallon sealed cans- 

or 1§-, 30-, or §5-gallon steel 

drums with convenient faucets. 

All prices slightly higher in 
Southwestern, Mountain and Pa 
cific Coast States. 

Vacuum Oil Company, branches 
in principal cities. Address: New 
York, Chicago, or Kansas City. 
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MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDE 


, | SHE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars are specified below, 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below. “Arc” means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 


If your car is not listed here, see the complete Chart 
at your dealer's. 
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worsrtwce TELL EUEIETY |! 
TRUCKS R = 
BiJlelaislaie 
663,845 A jAre] A jAre] A /Are | 
* (other mod's NAre \Are JAre |Are JAre.jAre Are |Are 
Ra > A jAre] A [Are] A jAre] A Are 
Beh iae A jAre | A jAre] A jAre jAre /Are 
A Arc} A jAre] A A | 
Are ‘Are jAre Ate JAre.jAre [Are Are 
edeerdeced A rel A | 
A jAre| A jAre] A jAre [Are jArc 
IN Ge RAE 4 A iA 
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AIAITAIA | 
JALATLA Are A lA lA Are 
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In remote and sparsely settled areas, the Ford Car 


here the ried TeS t is looked upon as almost a necessity today. It is 


both light and rugged —two vitally important quali- 


° 
TLE1 Z h bor may be ties, especially where distances are great and roads 
receive but scant care. 
mi le Ss away The Ford has shown that it can stand up under such service, 
day-in-and-day-out, and it has proved its economy here as else- 
r where—the economy that is born of Ford low prices and Ford 
) quality of materials and workmanship. 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
$7,000,000 was necessary for the purchase 
of claims and to put the property on a pay- 
ing basis. Haggin therefore organized a 
syndicate which included H. McK. Twom- 
bly, H. C. Frick, D. O. Mills, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, W. D. Sloane and Mrs. George 
Hearst. These seven individuals put up 
$10,000,006. It was a close corporation 
and no stock was available for the public. 

McCune and Macfarlane returned to 
Peru, and in circumstances that would have 
discouraged even the hardiest prospector 
bought the mines and got the wheels 
started. They were forced to combat al- 
titude, ignorance of the language and 
customs of the country, bitter cold and 
primitive living conditions. 

Since the Central of Peru ran only to 
Oroya, where a smelter was built at a cost 
of $2,000,000, it was necessary to construct 
a 100-mile private railroad to connect the 
smelter with the mines. This was done in 
1904, 

By 1905 the original $10,000,000 sub- 
scribed by the syndicate had been expended 
without a dollar of return. Some of Hag- 
gin’s associates were for selling out to a 
London company, but Haggin said, “I be- 
lieve in this property so firmly that I will 
personally advance $2,000,000 cash.”” On 
the spot he wrote out a check for the 
amount specified and handed it over. When 
this was exhausted, $5,000,000 more was 
raised on the personal guaranty of each 
member of the syndicate in proportion to 
the original subscription. This meant 
nearly $2,000,000 more from Haggin. Just 
about this time Haggin personally pur- 
chased the copper mines at Morococha, lo- 
cated about 100 miles from Cerro de Pasco, 
which were later incorporated with the 
original holdings at Cerro. 

It was not until 1907 that the organiza- 
tion began to make a profit. This was never 
distributed in dividends, but was capital- 
ized by the purchase of more mines and by 
extensive improvements, including a hydro- 
electric plant. During the World War, 
when the price of copper and silver soared, 
the corporation entered upon real prosper- 
ity, and in 1915 stock was offered to the 
public for the first time. 

Thus after fourteen years of hard sled- 
ding the members of the original syndicate 
or their heirs recovered the initial principal 
subscribed. 

I visited all the Cerro properties with the 
exception of the coal mines which provide 
fuel for the private railroad and the smelt- 
ers. At Oroya I found a real Yankee com- 
munity transplanted to the clouds. More 
than 250 North Americans are employed in 
the two vast camps; 15,000 natives work 
in the mines. Husky engineers who once 
handled the throttle on the Union Pacific, 
the St. Paul, the Pennsylvania and other 
North American railroads run the engines 
on the Cerro line. The railroad men have 
their own Masonic lodge. 


Aerial Mine Operations 


At Oroya there is a club, a golf course, 
tennis courts and schools for the English- 
speaking and Indian children. Only the 
acclimated risk violent exercise up in 
these altitudes. Even if you escape so- 
roche, you must literally watch your step, 
because any violent exertion will tumble 
you over in a heap, 

The Cerro de Pasco mines are not only 
the highest in the world but they have other 
distinctive features. There is so much gold 
and silver in the ore that the extraction of 
these two precious metals almost pays for 
the overhead cost of operation. 

One final detail remains to be explained. 
The Peruvian Government exacts an ex- 
port tax on all mineral products, based on 
the current prices. Since 1915, the Cerro 
de Pasco Copper Corporation has paid 
$3,803,590 in taxes on exported copper; 
$2,064,815 on exported silver and $333,833 
on exported gold. The average annual ex- 
port tax is nearly $700,000, a tidy revenue 
for a country of the size of Peru to receive 
from one corporation. 
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To the north, in the province of Libertad, 
is another imposing Yankee mining enter- 
prise. It is the gold, silver and tin proper- 
ties of the Northern Peru Mining and 
Smelting Company, which is a subsidiary 
of the American Smelting and Refining 
Company, one of the many Guggenheim 
interests, which in North America range 
from Alaska to Mexico. 

These concessions cover an area nearly 
fifty kilometers in length and the average 
altitude is 10,000 feet. The smelter is 5000 
feet above sea level. The outstanding fea- 
ture is the longest aerial ore-handling 
tramway in the world. It extends for 
twenty-eight miles over gorge and valley, 
and eventually will be twenty miles longer. 
The construction of this tramway obviated 
the necessity for the construction of an 
expensive railroad. 

Since Bolivia, which joins Peru on the 
east, will not be dealt with in this series, it 
may be well to dwell for a moment upon 4 
Guggenheim undertaking there. It is the 
Caracoles tin mine, which runs the Cerro 
de Pasco a close second in altitude, since it 
is 14,000 feet up amid the glaciers. In order 
to develop this property a sixty-five-mile 
motor road had to be cut across the 
mountains, 

With Peruvian ore mining must be linked 
the quest for petroleum. Here our associa- 
tion is somewhat roundabout, because the 
International Petroleum Company, which 
is the biggest producer by far in Peru, is a 
subsidiary of the Imperial Oil Company of 
Canada, which is in turn controlled by the 
Standard of New Jersey. Waiter Teagle 
organized the International when he was 
president of the Imperial. The Interna- 
tional Petroleum properties cover 1,000,000 
acres in the northwestern coastal region of 
Peru. Talara is the port and it was here 
that I first set foot on South American soil. 


Petroleum From Peru 


Ten years ago it was a bleak and barren 
area. The original oil pioneers found it al- 
most as Pizarro, who landed there, left it. 
The terrain was sun-baked sand, which was 
a handicap to all construction. Talara was 
a ramshackle town of native construction, 
with no sanitary provisions. Water for 
drinking had to be brought seven miles on 
mule back. The first petroleum driller— 
the London and Pacific Petroleum Com- 
pany—made little progress. 

When the International bought them out 
in 1914 an era of mighty transformation be- 
gan. The desert began to bloom, not with 
flowers, but with an endless succession of 
derricks. Talara was converted into a real 
port with docks. A big refinery and tank 
farms were built. An Anglo-Saxon settle- 
ment, with a club, tennis courts, a golf 
course, gardens, waterworks and schools 
sprang up in and about Negritos, the center 
of the oil field, twelve miles away. A narrow- 
gauge railway connects these two points. 
What was once a scattered settlement 
of indigent natives has become a bustling 
and productive community of 15,000 souls. 

As a result, the Talara field, as it is 
known, has put Peru into eighth place 
among the oil-producing countries of the 
world. She is not far behind India. The 
production averages 20,000 barrels of high- 
grade crude a day and the surface has not 
been scratched. Most of the output is sold 
in South America. 

One detail of the evolution of Talara is 
significant, because it shows how the 
Anglo-Saxon overseas, and especially the 
oil man, transforms the wilds. Not only 
have those desert wastes been made into a 
land of plenty but the natives have devel- 
oped into useful citizens under Yankee and 
Canadian direction, They have become 
trained boiler makers, carpenters, electri- 
cians, locomotive engineers, chauffeurs, 
storekeepers, clerks and laboratory assist- 
ants. To house them, as well as the army 
of laborers, the International Petroleum 
Company has constructed a model town, 
which replaced the shacks that were 
eyesores on the landscape. It has a unique 
form of commission government in that it is 


entirely administered by the natives them- 
selves. 

For the last, but by no means the least, 
chapter of this article I have reserved the 
story of a North American institution 
which in many respects is the most exten- 
sive and best known perhaps of all our 
South American interests, not only in Peru 
but throughout the whole west coast. I 
mean the house of Grace. Just as the 
Meiggs railroad opened up a new world of 
wealth, so has this firm, with its mills, 
banks, fleets, plantations and branches, 
been a tremendous factor in the develop- 
ment of commerce between the two Amer- 
icas. So ramified are its connections that it 
is difficult to know where to begin an ac- 
count of them. 

The beginning was both romantic and 
picturesque. Back in the third decade of 
the nineteenth century James Grace, a 
well-to-do Irish landowner, lived with a 
considerable family at Queenstown, in the 
County Cork. His oldest son, William R., 
the future merchant prince, early evinced a 
keen interest in America. He got his first 
impression by consorting with Yankee sail- 
ors in the port of his home town. At the 
age of fourteen he ran away on a sailing 
vessel, but came back after a year at sea. 

The chain of events which led to the 
establishment of what is today one of our 
greatest enterprises overseas began in 1851, 
when James Grace was invited to take an 
Irish colony to Peru to work on two large 
estates—Villagas and La Legua—situated 
between Lima and Callao. Irish immi- 
grants were chosen and Grace sailed with 





200, including most of his family. Among | 


them was William R. 

Farming in Peru was not what it was 
cracked up to be. Labor conditions were 
hard and fever and ague racked the colo- 
nists. In a few years the community was 
dissolved and most of the immigrants went 
home. Others, including the Graces, re- 
mained to try their fortune in the new land. 
At that time John Bryce, who had come 
out from Scotland, and who had established 


a shipping and supply business at Callao, 
became friendly with the Grace family and | 


took William R. into his concern as em- 
ploye. Previously the latter had set up 
shop for himself in a shanty. 

William R. Grace was made a partner 
and when John Bryce returned to his native 
home the young Irishman was put in charge 
of the branch in Lima. The firm soon be- 
came Bryce, Grace & Co. Subsequently it 
was changed to Grace Brothers & Co., with 
the advent of Michael P. Grace, a brother 
of William, who had come out from Ireland. 


Faith in the West Coast 


The house of Grace was now launched. 
One of its specialties was ship supplies. Al- 
though William R. Grace was not then a 
United States citizen, he rendered the 





country of his future adoption a conspicuous | 


service during our Civil War. Both the | 


British and native business concerns in 
Peru refused to extend credit to the United 
States warships which stopped at Callao 
for supplies. Grace unreservedly placed 
the resources of his firm at the disposal of 
the United States Navy. 

William R. Grace had unbounded faith 
in the future of the west coast and he trans- 
lated that faith into action. Soon he had 
branch houses in Valparaiso, Santiago and 
Concepcién. Before long the firm controlled 
a large share of foreign shipping on the 
Southern Pacific. In the late 60's it be- 
came agent for the guano islands, from 
which the Peruvian Government obtained 
a large portion of its revenue in the form of 


export taxes. This led the Graces into: 


banking, which later became and continues 
to be an important end of their business, 
William R. Grace knew all there was to 
know about guano, because, as an employe 
of John Bryce, he had been stationed on a 
supply ship at Chincha Island, where im- 
mense guano deposits were located. 

The guano business not only added to the 
fortunes of the house but indirectly pro- 
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CARL LAEMMLE 


Universal has not become 


a part of any merger or combina- 
tion se I can’t see where it wil! 
benefit the great army of moving-picture 
fans. On the contrary, I I believe it will 
operate distinctly to their disadvantage 
and eventually increase their cost of en- 
tertainment. 


This is one industry which 
can’t be organized into a trust 
without irreparable injury to its patrons 
and to the owners of moving-picture 
theatres. Keen competition is the very 
life-blood of entertainment, and the real 
inspiration to better pictures and the zight 
kind of development. 


refer that UNIVERSAL 


Pe be absolutely free from 
“ene own np that Eee de- 
ote all its energies to pleasing people 
ps helping the theatre-owner to 

his programs. If the formation of a eset 
would create better pictures and lower 
the cost to the public, I would be streng 
po it. od it - hoe gr se ‘t—-do these 
things, hence I prefer to be independent 
so that they can be done. 


Ever since I have been pro- 


ducing moving-pictures, I have 
catered to trey es at large, and by re- 
maining enti Boge I can go on as be- 
fore, hind of pictures the 


le want, pol fon aly 4 reasonable 
t and taking my cue from public 
peed rather than from a group 


I want UNIVERSAL’S 


friends to know my position. 

want the owners everywhere to feel that 
the help | have given them in the past 
will continue uninterruptedly. All the 
brains | have will be given to moking 
better pictures, the best stories 
from the best authors, selecting the best 
players and the best directors and adhe» - 


the simall 
which 1° Sharscterized “UNIVERSAL, 
the beginning. . 
gee I right or wrong? A 
letter from YOU will be ap- 


(arl faemmle 


PRN Sica 


Send for the beautifully Ulustrated booklet on ow 
“ White List” pictures, which comes without coet to you 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


peo 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 


vided William R. Grace with the romance | 
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$5 to $20 


On Your Batteries 
For Car or Radio? 


Think of getting a 24 volt B battery 
like this for only $5.00, Delivered 
through your battery dealer anywhere 


in U.S.A 
tractive, 


12 cells in a one piece at- 
breakage-proof, leak-proof, 
hard rubber case. Neat. compact 
unspillable. Rechargeable—good for 
years of service. Really a sensation in 
value, and ata money saving low price. 


Mystery Out — Prices Down 


There is no mystery in building a good 
storage battery for car or radio i well 
informed electrical engineer will tell you 
that basically the coset of producing stor- 
age batteries in any of the large and 
reliable battery factories in the U.S. is 
the seme. Lead isthe principal material 
used gm its cost te the large producers 
ie standard. NATIONAL prices are 
based upon quality materials and com- 
mon sense manufacturing methods. All 
these savings are mre on to you in 
bigger values for less money. 


National “A” Batteries 
Guaranteed 18 Months 


NATIONAL A Batteries are made with 
special one piece rubber container. Leak 
proof, Five sizee— bail handle. Backed with 
an tron clad auaranter of 14 months or more 
service, if at any t'rwe within the life of this 
guarantee Says your battery fail to fune- 


tam properly, any National Battery Dealer 


wil put it in promer condition without 
further cost to you. Compare this guarantee, 
as well aa NATIONAL quality and NA 
TIONAL pricea with any other battery 
offered. if you will make comparisons we 


ate sure that you will use NATIONALS 
and we know you will save. money. 


Ask Your Dealer or Write Us 


Deaters: You'll make money with the 
NATIONAL Franchise. No freaks or frills 
no mystery in construction, Just sound values 

and money saving prices, Write us. 


NATIONAL LEAD BATTERY CO. 
Generai Offices, St. Paul, Minn. 
Pactortes, St. Paul, Chicago, Kansas City 
Mronches: New York City; Daliag; Capiand; Atlanta; 
+ Low Angele 


NATIGNAL 


ATTERIES 


Portland, Ore 
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of his life. To the guano islands came a 
steady procession of ships from all over the 
world. Among the sailing craft that put in 
there was a stout bark owned and com- 
manded by Capt. George W. Gilchrist, a 
downeaster from Thomaston, Maine. On 
one of his trips he was accompanied by his 
daughter Lillius. 

Upon young Grace’s return from his first 
visit to the Gilchrist vessel he said to an 
associate, ‘I have seen the only girl I will 
ever marry.” 

When William R. Grace set his mind to 
a task it was usually achieved. The young 
lady, though obviously impressed, made it 
plain that if her admirer was to become her 
husband it would be back in Maine and 
not in far-away Peru. She returned with 
her father. Shortly thereafter William R. 
Grace appeared on the home scene and 
wooed and won the girl of his choice, who 
afterward exerted a powerful influence in 
his life by reason of her character and 
judgment. 

In those early days the drafts of the 
Grace house were ornamented with the 
figure of a woman printed in green ink. 
The standing of the house was such that, 
combined with its powerful connections in 
the United States and Europe, there was 
always a demand and unhesitating accept- 
ance of the draft with the green lady in 
times of financial stress in Peru. 

The War of the Pacific, waged between 
Peru and Bolivia on one hand and Chile on 
the other, left Peru in desperate circum- 
stances. The Grace firm, whose interests 
were so closely interwoven with those of 
the national government, was swept clean 
and it became necessary to rebuild the 
structure almost from the foundation. The 
old connections existed and it was not many 
years before it was stronger than ever. It 
was about this time that Grace & Co. in 
Chile was established. 


Taking Over a National Debt 


Between 1866 and 1885 Peru incurred a 
bonded indebtedness, mainly with British 
security holders, aggregating, with interest, 
$200,000,000. Part of this debt grew 
out of the construction of the Central 
and Southern railways. Chaos for the 
country impended when, in 1887, the 
Grace firm was asked by the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment to bring about a settlement. 

M. P. Grace, who was then in charge in 


| South America, formulated a plan by which 


the railroads were turned over to the bond- 


| holders in payment of the debt. In turn, 


his firm agreed toe develop the railroads, 


| mineral, chemical, guano and other re- 





sources of the country for a period of sixty- 
six years. The result was the formation of 
the Peruvian Corporation, with headquar- 
ters in London. On account of their con- 
nection with this transaction, it became 
necessary for the Graces toestablish a branch 
in the British capital. The outstanding fea- 
ture of this deal was that a private firm 
not only was called in to save the financial 
honor of the nation but the house itself, for 
all practical purposes, assumed the burden 
of a national debt that by this time 
amounted to $250,000,000. 

Meanwhile William R. Grace had been 
compelled to go to New York for the bene- 
fit of his health. The sojourn marked the 
organization by him of W. R. Grace & Co., 
which became associated with the South 
American enterprises owned by the family. 
He also began to loom large in local and na- 
tional politics. One of his first steps was to 
become an American citizen. He served 
two terms as mayor of New York and con- 
tributed largely to the nomination and 
election of Grover Cleveland as President. 
The favorite son of the Empire State origi- 
nally was David B. Hill. Grace believed 
Cleveland had the better chance and can- 
vassed the whole United States in his favor. 

In Peru, which is still the nerve center of 
the business, the concern owns a sugar es- 
tate of 28,000 acres in the Chichima Valley 
and operates two cotton mills, where the 
native-grown cotton, an excellent staple, 
is spun, woven, bleached and dyed in a 
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variety of cloths which find their way to 
consumption through the Grace merchan- 
dising organization. 

The Grace organization in Chile is an- 
other network of trading houses, port op- 
erations, cotton, sugar and woolen mills. 
Among other innovations it established 
Chile’s first chain of grocery stores at San- 
tiago under the title of Almacenes Eco- 
nomicas, which means economical stores. 
A separate corporation, the International 
Machinery Company, staffed by American 
engineers, handles the more technical lines. 
It is teaching the Chilean how to do it 
electrically, which means an expanding 
market for our electrical supplies in a 
country which the Germans for years re- 
garded as their pet preserve in this line. 

The Grace firm not only functions as 
merchunt in the shipment of nitrates—one 
of the two most important Chilean prod- 
ucte—which are used as fertilizer and in 
the manufacture of explosives, but produces 
them as well. Its oficina, as the nitrate 
plant is called, is located not far from 
Iquique, near the first nitrate field to be 
operated commercially. 


The Graces in Peru 


As in Peru, the Graces have influenced 
Chilean railway construction, because in 
1910 they compieted the great line across 
the Cordilleras which is known as the 
Trans-Andes Railroad. Thismadeathrough 
system from Valparaiso to Buenos Aires 
possible. 

The Grace marine interests require a 
section all their own; first, because through 
their port facilities—they have an organi- 
zation in every port—you get a view of a 
characteristic phase of life and work on the 
west coast; second, because the lines that 
fly the house flag have influenced trade re- 
lations between the two continents. 

Although the long even swell of the Pa- 
cific makes the ocean voyage to South 
America about as free from distressing mo- 
tion as any journey in the world, the almost 
complete lack of natural harbors necessi- 
tates the loading and discharge of cargo by 
lighters. Instead of going alongside piers, 
as is the practice on other coasts, steamers 
moor to buoys, and barges tie up opposite 
each hatch. 

Hence what is known as bay work i3 a 
highly specialized branch of the shipping 
business on the west coast. Directly a ves- 
sel comes to anchor the lighters are towed 
out and the discharge of cargo begins. Only 
the roughest seas are permitted to interfere 
with work. Except when so-called surf 
days are declared, the lighters persist on 
the job and cargo is handled under condi- 
tions which would seem impossible to those 
accustomed to load and discharge in land- 
locked harbors. 

The freight is hoisted out of the hold and 
swung over the side and down into a lighter 
rising, falling and banging against the side 
of the ship in a manner which makes it 
seem uncertain whether the cargo will be 
dropped into the barge or into the sea. But 
there is little to fear. The marvel of it is 
that the small amount of breakage and loss 
compares very favorably with that where 
ships unload at a pier. During the war, 
when freight rates were so high, phenome- 
nal records were made in the handling of 
nitrate and copper. Bulky heavy lifts of lo- 
comotives and machinery ave handled with 
startling skill and safety. The Peruvian 
and Chilean fleteros, or lightormen, corre- 
sponding to stevedores in other parts of the 
globe, have a much harder job than their 
counterparts in the United States. They 
are adept watermen. 

Passengers must undergo the same ex- 
perience as freight, which often makes de- 
barkation at all ports except Valparaiso a 
real adventure. You use a launch or a row- 
boat in order to get ashore. If the sea is 
unruly, you must make a quick and certain 
step from the ship’s ladder or you are liable 
to get an involuntary bath and also lose 
your hand luggage. At Mollendo, the gate- 
way to Southern Peru, it is sometimes im- 
possible for people to board the shore-going 
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craft and they are hoisted from the ship in 
an aerial basket. 

The first steamship line that flew the 
Grace flag from New York through the 
Strait of Magellan was back in the days 
when the only water route from Europe 
and the east coast of the United States to 
the west coast of South America lay that 
way. Most of these vessels went to the guano 
islands and to pick up Chilean nitrates. 

After the experiment of chartering steam 
vessels, the Grace house decided in 1892 to 
build four steamers, which was something 
of a bold move, because the cargo possibili- 
ties of that day scarcely promised to sup- 
port them. Aside from nitrates and guano, 
there was little homeward cargo in pros- 
pect. These four vessels were the nucleus 
of the present-day Grace lines which oper- 
ate twenty-one steamers with a total ton- 
nage of 160,000. This list does not include 
various chartered craft. 


Saving Transportation Time 


As American shipping laws made it prac- 
tically impossible for Yankee ships success- 
fully to compete with foreign lines, the 
vessels of the Grace fleet, like those of nearly 
every other North American shipping en- 
terprise in the foreign trade, were first put 
under the British ensign. In the early days 
of the World War several were sunk by 
German submarines. As soon as our ship- 
ping regulations permitted, the Grace fleet 
was transferred to the American flag. 

To meet the conditions created by the 
Panama Canal, which brought Peru and 
Chile closer in point of time to the United 
States, a Grace passenger line to the west 
coast was established. The contracts had 
been placed when the United States en- 
tered the war. Such construction as had 
been done was commandeered by the 
United States Shipping Board. Four ships 
were placed in service as military or naval 
transports, while the fifth was allowed to 
operate for Shipping Board account be- 
tween New York and Valparaiso during the 
war, mainly to bring back the nitrates and 
copper so essential to munitions. This ves- 
sel was the first American passenger vessel 
in regular service from the United States 
to the ports of Chile and Peru. 

To realize the revolution that has been 
brought about in trade intercourse with the 
once-remote west coast of South America, 
you need only recall that fifty years ago 
sailing vessels required from three to five 
months, according to conditions of wind 
and weather, to make the trip around the 
Horn. Even as late as 1914 the traveler 
from New York to Valparaiso via Panama 
would take one steamer to Panama, an- 
other to Callao and a third to Valparaiso. 
With intervening waits for boats, the jour- 
ney often took as long as forty-five days. 

Today the trip from New York to Val- 
paraiso by way of the Panama Canal is nine- 
teen days, and this includes stops at Callao 
and many other minor ports. The big point 
to be emphasized in connection with this 
annihilation of time is that our foreign 
trade on the west coast has been immensely 
stimulated. Moreover, the merchant, as- 
sured of regular deliveries of merchandise, 
is enabled to operate with smaller capital. 
Those who were formerly required to lay in 
a six months’ stock can now, with a reliable 
freight service, carry on business with half 
the capital formerly required. 

Incidentally, it is worth pointing out that 
from Buenos Aires across the South Ameri- 
ean continent by rail and thence to New York 
by sea is some 200 miles shorter than the 
direct route from the capital of Argentina 
to New York by water. This is due to the 
fact that nearly all the South American 
continent lies east of a line drawn from New 
York almost directly south to Valparaiso. 

Though we have made our presence felt in 
the Republic of Peru, yet geographically 
and commercially it is merely the outpost of 
a larger advance elsewhere in South America 
which is now to be unfolded. 

Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 


articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with South 
America. The next will be devoted to Chile. 
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Warner Auto-Polish cleans your car’s body 
and fendere and polishes them like new. Re- 
sults are almost unbelievable. Polishes with 
a high, dry lustre that will not collect dust. 
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harmless, It will not clog circulation or cause 
any other damage. Also prevents other leaks 








| won’t ask Lady B—— 





THE SATURDAY 


“ Quite the contrary has proved true,” she 
declared. “If I can go out to dinner and sit 
next to a man who has started life as a 
coal miner or a street-car conductor and by 
his own efforts has made a great fortune, I 
can be sure of an interesting conversation. 
Provided,” she amended quickly, “their 
wives are not near enough to scow! at them 
if they are natural and simple. Their wives 
are usually the ones who want to pretend 
they ere aristocrats of the Old World type, 
and who employ genealogists to draw pretty 
family trees for them after the millions have 
been made.” 

“Yes,”’ agreed her husband. “Do you 
remember the other day when we were 
lunching with that interesting man? My 
wife,” he explained, “had just succeeded in 
getting him to tell us some very entertain- 
| ing stories about the pioneer days and his 
work in the mines, when suddenly his wife 
gave him a most dreadful look, and he shut 
up, as one says, like a clam.” 

‘“‘Women are responsible for most pre- 
tentiousness,” said the only man whose 
wife was not present. ‘“‘ Moreover, most 





| women lack the true spirit of hospitality.” 


He went on to expand his theory. ‘What, 
for example, does the average woman think 
about when she’s giving a party? Let’s say 
she’s decided to invite twelve people to din- 
ner—informally, as she says. First of all, 
does she invite any of them because she 
really wants them? Probably not. She'll 
say, ‘We really must ask the Count and 
Countess of We've dined there twice 
this winter since they’ve come here. I know 
they're bores, but we must do it. No, I 
again. She gave a 
large luncheon the other day, and although 
she was indebted to me, she didn’t ask me.’ 
Andsoit goes. Finally, however, they are all 
invited, in this perfunctory and inhospi- 
table way. And what then is her concern? 


| To see that the flowers are well arranged 


and there are several out-of-season deli- 
cacies on the menu, and that the drawing- 
rooms are dusted. Now none of these 
things have to do with true hospitality. 
They might be permissible if they were in- 
cidental, but treated seriously they destroy 
the real purpose of entertaining.” 

‘What do you think— what do most men 
think—this purpose should be?” 


An Atmosphere of Relaxation 


“To produce a comfortable, relaxing 
atmosphere,” he answered promptly. 
“Whether the tablecloth is of damask or 
lace or the terrapin is served before or after 
the roast is of no particular consequence. 
That's why the best housekeepers are often 
the worst hostesses. On the other hand, the 
casual informal housekeepers often give the 
most successful parties.”’ 

His dissertation provoked a spontaneous 
chorus of approval from the other men, and 
more reluctant assent from their wives. In 
the ensuing discussions, the two types of 
successful hosts were delineated. 

As he said, nothing is more fatal to the 
pleasure of one’s guests than too strict at- 
tention to the material details of entertain- 
ment. Good food correctly served may be 
a pleasant accompaniment of any dinner, 


| but if instead of being an accompaniment 


it is intended to be its real purpose, the 
party is doomed to failure. This is the rea- 
son bachelors’ parties are often so suc- 
cessful. 

A man of my acquaintance, whose din- 
ners are internationally famous, is always 
amused when he hears his women guests 
say, ‘Isn't it wonderful how well he enter- 
tains in spite of being a bachelor?” 

Another man, who enjoys the informal 
companionship of congenial friends, usually 
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entertains most successfully when his wife 
is on her annual trip to a certain European 
spa. His wife, who is an excellent house- 
keeper, but an inept hostess, was particu- 
larly astonished by one party which he 
gave recently during her absence. He had 
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invited several very distinguished people, 
including a minor royalty and a famous 
officeholder, and several women whose 
names are synonymous with smart society. 

“You had ten people for Sunday lunch- 
eon and used the kitchen china!’’ she ques- 
tioned, aghast. 

“Nobody knew the difference!"’ he de- 
clared. “I asked ——, the pianist, and he 
happened to feel like playing, so we had 
the piano moved into the dining room. 
They came at half-past one and stayed until 
six o'clock.” 

Many women are also able to produce an 
atmosphere of informality and relaxation, 
but the first requisite disqualifies many 
others. It demands that the hostess herself 
be relaxed and at ease. If guests are late in 
arriving, or for some reason the butler does 
not announce dinner as soon as she thinks 
he should, or the cocktails are too warm 
and the soup too cold, she must appear to 
take no notice. If she apologizes or explains 
or even casts an anxious glance toward the 
servants, her self-consciousness is apt to 
spread to her guests and that awful chill 
descend upon those gathered together pre- 
sumably for pleasant companionship. On 
the other hand, if the hosts, whether they 
are kings or queens or just Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith, seem to be enjoying themselves, al- 
most any guest will fall in line. 


One Test of a Successful Party 


In addition to using this method of cre- 
ating a pleasant, unstrained atmosphere, 
there are hostesses who have become fa- 
mous by initiating the conversation and 
drawing out their guests by positive means. 

To perfect this technic, however, requires 
such skill that it is fraught with dangers. 
Two women who have achieved distinction 
through this method, one in a European 
capital and the other in an American city, 
happen to be friends of mine. 

One of these two had by chance been 
thrown for many years in the society of un- 
usually prominent people. Due to her hus- 
band’s achievements she had been hostess 
to countless men in public life— diplomats, 
artists, literary men, minor royalty, scien- 
tists. And she says that she gradually 
evolved a system by which she would ask 
only one or two eminent persons at a time, 
and then fill in with a few good listeners. 
She tried never to have more than ten 
guests in all, so that there might be general 
conversation. Then after the first few min- 
utes of preliminaries she would ask the 
guest, around whom the party centered, a 
carefully thought-out question designed to 
stimulate him to talk of his own accom- 
plishments. Such was her skill that she 
never failed. Her parties became famous, 
for both the celebrities and the listeners 
came away feeling they had had an unusu- 
ally delightful privilege. 

After her husband’s death, however, she 
ceased being in official life, and the char- 
acter of her guests changed. She had less 
and less opportunity to entertain people of 
public importance. Nevertheless, she had 
grown so accustomed to this manner of 
being hostess that she kept it up even when 
the achievements of the people whom she 
tried to draw out were not of great conse- 
quence. Unless her guests were arrant 
egotists, they were embarrassed by her de- 
sire to make them monopolize the conversa- 
tion; the other guests, moreover, had no 
interest in listening to the recital of medi- 
ocre accomplishments. Her parties, which 
had once been so brilliant, finally became 
tiresome, through exactly the same proc- 
ess. For she had forgotten that the sine qua 
non of this procedure was a guest of honor 
who could talk entertainingly on affairs of 

interest. 

The other hostess, to whose delightful 
house in Europe throng people of various 
nationalities and diversified interests, ac- 
complishes the more difficult feat of draw- 
ing out reserved and inexpressive guests 
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rather than the professional conversation- 
alist. This she does, not of course by direct 
questions, nor in fact by any apparent de- 
sire to make them talk, but by iaunching 
topics of interest, which are often in the 
form of hypothetical questions regarding 
human conduct. In this way even the 
guests who are usually shy sometimes be- 
come so excited by the ensuing controversy 
that they forget themselves entirely. 

“* My test of a successful party,” she de- 
clares, “is that everybody will talk—all at 
one time, if possible, and say things they’ ve 
never said before, and tell things they 
thought they’d never tell anyone.” 

Her method depends largely upon her 
great skill and tact, but its success hinges 
somewhat upon her choice of guests. For 
although it is generally acknowledged that 
entertaining is an art, it is sometimes for- 
gotten that there is also an art in being 
entertained. One guest who does not fit in 
has sometimes spoiled the pleasure of a 
dozen other congenial people. Sometimes 
the jarring note is struck through social in- 
experience. A newcomer who is out of 
touch with the interests of a group into 
which he or she is thrown will sometimes 
feel that he has nothing to contribute, not 
realizing that the first requisite to good con- 
versation is an eager listener. Sometimes it 
happens that when the other guests are gay 
and amusing, one person—usually a 
woman—will remain austere and disap- 
proving, chillingly aloof from the others. 

“But to me the most annoying of all 
guests is the aggressive egotist,"’ declared 
an English hostess of much experience. ‘‘I 
mean the sort of person who insists upon 
monopolizing the conversation and resents 
any interruptions.”’ 

“Yes, yes, and the professional story 
teller,” her husband agreed. ‘I must say 
the one thing I found fault with in your 
American hospitality—delightful as it was 
in every other respect—was the habit 
among your men of relating stories and 
anecdotes, many of which one had heard 
before. And then the other men were 
scarcely able to wait until the speaker had 
finished so that they could tell another 
story which would cap the first.” 


The Perfect Guest 


“‘That’s not coriversation,”’ said the Eng- 
lishwoman firmly, “‘and no one, I venture 
to say, enjoys it, except the speaker.” 

Once a guest has seized the reins of con- 
versation and is galloping away with it, it 
requires great finesse on the part of the host 
to maneuver him into relinquishing it. 
Sometimes it cannot be done, no matter 
what resourcefulness is brought to bear. 

A woman of my acquaintance, who has a 
minor official position in a European cap- 
ital, is so much in demand as a dinner guest 
that many people have wondered as to the 
reason. Other women, not so sought after, 
are as attractive looking and as well dressed, 
and many others have higher titles and 
more sparkling conversation. Yet all man- 
ner of people invite her, weeks ahead, in 
order to insure her presence at parties, large 
or small. Not long ago we happened to be 
dining at the same embassy, and afterward 
our hostess, who takes entertaining quite 
seriously, explained her invaluable gifts. 

“She is the most satisfactory guest I 
know,” she declared, looking across the 
long drawing-room to the corner near the 
open fire where the object of our conversa- 
tion was talking to the most difficult of the 
woman guests. ‘‘ No matter where I put her, 
nor whom shesits next to, she always adapts 
herself. Everyone likes to talk to her. I’ve 
heard her talk boat racing with a college 
boy as if she lived for nothing else, and then 
turn the next moment and discuss modern 
French poets with the man on the other 
side with equal enthusiasm. She has a 
genius for knowing what people enjoy talk- 
ing about.” 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Out of every two firms— 


one still pays excessive filing costs 


L. B.’s Indexing Service frequently saves 
as much as 30% of filing expense 


GE any street—in any city— 
_in any line of business — 
over 50% of all firms are still 
paying excessive filing costs. In 
thousands of otherwise efficient 
offices—perhaps in your own— 
the filing department is costing 
more than it should because of 


these facts: 

Over 90% of files 
are insufficiently or in- 
correctly guided: Ex- 
perienced file opera- 
tors and department 
heads recognize this 
as the most frequent 
cause of lost corres- 
pondence and wasted 
time. 

Over 75% of files 
waste space — square 
feet of floor space 
a vital loss in these 
days of high rentals. 
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L. B. Service to Business 


1. Card Record Systems 
Vertical and visible systems for 
every card record requirement, 


2. Filing Systems 

L. B. Avtomatic Index, Alpha- 
betic, Geographic, Numeric, 
Subject and the Russell Index 
3. Equipment, wood and steel 
Card and Filing cabinets, card 
record desks and record safes. 
4. Cards and Filing Supplies 
Cards, Guides, and Folders for 
every card and filing system. 
5. Specialized Departments 
Bank, Insurance, Public Rec- 
ords, Library and Educational. 
6. Special Services 

Analysis, Indexing, Statistical 








Why even run the risk of 
such losses in your business? 


To many firms, L. B. filing 
systems have 
economies ranging upwards of 
30%; and reduced by 10%, 
20% and even 30% the number 
of file clerks required. 


brought space- 


Put your filing prob- 
lems in the hands of our 
Indexing Service De- 
partment. We will gladly 
assume full responsibil- 
ity for bringing about 
economical operation of 
your filing department. 
We usually revolution- 
izeresults but we seldom 
revolutionize equip- 
ment or personnel, 


A request to the 
nearest of our 54 sales- 
rooms will bring full 
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this unique L.B. service. 
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The hostess sighed. ‘It seems obvious 
that guests should adapt themselves to 
their neighbors, I suppose; but how few of 
them do it! I had a dinner last week that 
I’m still furious about. I had asked only 
ten people and I had planned a nice, infor- 
mal party. But at the last moment my 
husband asked me to include a man who 
was here on some important business mat- 
ter, And, my dear, he insisted upon dis- 
cussing politics with the woman next him, 
and he got really angry! The whole atmos- 
phere was electric, and do what I could 
I could never entirely straighten it out. 
Everyone felt uncomfortable.” 

In addition to the dull guests and the ag- 
gressive guests who may mar the most care- 
fully planned hospitality, there are also in 
every group, in all parts of the world, the 
guests who make a habit of being late. 
Their lateness, moreover, eventually be- 
comes a source of pride to them, due to that. 
curious twisted egoism which causes some 
women to boast that they cannot add or 
multiply. Another phenomenon of habitual 
ur.punctuality is that it is rarely indulged in 
by the guests of distinction. 

At an official dinner of thirty people, for 
instance, twenty-eight will arrive within a 
few minutes of each other. Then, varying 
from twenty to forty-five minutes, the last, 
and very often the most obscure of the 
guests, will come in. Often they give no ex- 
cuse; if they do, they show little originality, 
and usually say their motor has broker 
down or that they misunderstood the hour. 

When inv:tations are given by telephone, 
as they often are now even for quite large 
parties—a!though not, of course, official 
ones—there is always a chance of real mis- 
understanding. In England a note or some- 
times a post card is usually sent a day or 
two before the event, headed “To remin4d,”’ 
with the hour and date clearly stated. To 
this is added the information so often de- 
sired as to whether the men shall wear 
formal evening dress or dinner jackets. 
Only they substitute the terser phrases, 
“white tie” or “black tie.” 


Guests Who are Always Late 


A good many hostesses who entertain 
frequently deliberately state a different 
hour to each group of guests. I remember 
a large party in Washington given by a 
highly successful hostess, who had set her 
dinner hour .at half-past eight. After a 
good many experiences she had finally de- 
termined to try a new system. The invita- 
tions of the most unpunctual of her guests 
stated eight o’ciock. Those who were 
always a few minutes behind time were 
told quarter-past eight, and only to those 
who were sure to be prompt was the real 
hour divulged. As a result of her plan, 
everyone arrived at the same hour, and 
the dinner could be served promptly, for 
the first time, she declared, for several 
years. 

It is not only that the actual dinner or 
luncheon may be marred by half an hour’s 
delay, but that the period of waiting which 
the punctual guests are forced to undergo is 
rarely more than a perfunctory and rather 
stilted interchange. The hosts cannot help 
feeling annoyance and perhaps anxiety as 
to whether the missing guests have mis- 
understood the date or the hour; the guests 
regret their own efforts to be on time, and 
when the professional late-comers finally 
arrive, the atmosphere is sometimes over- 
strained. The only remedy, if the guests 
are known to make a habit of lateness, is 
either to follow the plan of the Washington 
hostess and tell them an earlier hour, or 
not to wait for them. If this latter method 
were carried out a few times, unpunctual- 
ity as a deliberate practice would wane. 
Guests of unusual attractiveness have 
sometimes been deliberately removed from 
the lists of strict hostesses who have been 
offended by their lateness. 

“Never be late for luncheon and never 
be early for dinner,” is a social maxim 
which suggests another habit sometimes 
distressing to the plans of the host. 
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“At every large party we have ever 
given,” Lord Curzon said one evening when 
we were discussing the technic of official en- 
tertaining, ‘“‘someone has arrived at least 
half an hour before the time stated in the 
invitation. But after many years of expe- 
rience I have learned to expect it, and so I 
am always prepared. In my London house 
I have a good many pictures of interest and 
various souvenirs which people enjoy see- 
ing, so I usually show these things to the 
early guests and thus avoid the stilted con- 
versation of most hosts whose eyes are in- 
evitably fixed upon the door.” 

This reminded me of an amusing experi- 
ence at our embassy in Rome, which oc- 
curred at our first large reception. As four 
or five hundred people were expected, it 
had been necessary to work out a system by 
which they would spread themselves com- 
fortably through the several rooms and not 
remain crowded in the first reception room. 
We suggested to the members of the official 
staff, who were assisting us, that one good 
device to further this end would be to con- 
vey the idea to the guests who did not 
move on from the receiving line, that it 
might interest them to see the beautiful 
Greek marble head which was at the far 
end of the third room. 

The plan seemed to work admirably. 
But when the reception was almost at an 
end and only a handful of people remained, 
we perceived a woman standing alone in 
the large drawing-room. 


To Talk or to Eat 


Thinking that she might just have ar- 
rived, I went over to her and asked if she 
would have tea. 

“Oh, I’ve had my tea,” she answered. 

As she still stood there, I determined to 
try the scheme of moving her. “‘Wouldn’t 
you like to see the lovely Greek head in the 


She looked at me and shook her head 
firmly. “No, thank you!” she said. 
“Seven different people have taken me in 
to see that Greek head!” 

Another theory held by Lord Curzon, 
who was an excellent host and equally 
skillful as a guest, concerned the duty of 
people to talk to their dinner or luncheon 
partners, regardless of whether or not they 
found them interesting. On this same oc- 
casion he looked across his table and viewed 
with disapproval a man and a woman 
seated next each other who were busily 
eating their excellent food and not speaking 
one word to each other. The man was an 
Oriental diplomat and the girl a delightful 
person, usually full of sparkling conversa- 
tion. 

“He ought to be talking to her even if he 
speaks Chinese and she answers in Bul- 
garian and neither can understand a word 
the other says!”’ declared the host. 

This is the point of view held, I believe, 
more by the English and Americans than 
by any other people. Generally speaking, 
we maintain that people are asked to dine 
or lunch not so much to eat as in order to 
talk together. 

A Frenchman said, apropos of this the- 
ory, “Certainly in England, where the food 
is so execrable, they must have lively con- 
versation in order not to think of the food 
or wine. In France we like an opportunity 
to appreciate our cuisine. Yes, we enjoy 
talking together—there are no people who 
enjoy it more—but not necessarily at the 
moment we are savoring some famous dish 
or tasting some wine of rare vintage.” 

It is true that people who care for food 
as such pay much less attention to our con- 
ventional idea that if guests do not talk 
every moment during a meal they are fail- 
ing in enjoyment. In fact, I know Con- 
tinental hostesses who resent incessant 
chatter while their chefs’ efforts are ignored 
and the distinguished products of their 
wine cellars are gulped down between 
sentences as if they were commonplace. 

The difficulties of eating and talking 
wisely at one and the same time are so ob- 
vious that some men in public life who 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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The Packard Six Five-Passenger Sedan is illustrated-- $2585 at Detroit 








HERE are those who will appreciate 
the significance of this— 


that, in voting on a number of questions, 
the members of this year’s senior class at 
Princeton have chosen Packard as the car 
they hope to own. 


Truly, Packard is the car of youth. 


PACKA 


Few there are who deliberately court the 
company of Father Time, helping him on- 
ward by adopting the garments of age. 


Let those who want to grow old select 
old fashioned motor cars—the others 
will drive 


the Packard Six and the Packard Eight. 
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He stropped 
a new blade 
and it changed 
his whole idea 
about shaving 


JIKE many men he had always 
said “Why should | bother 
to strop my blades when new 
blades are so cheap?” 
To him a new blade meant a good 
shave. To be sure the second, 
third and fourth shaves were not 
so good, but he got by. 
One day on a Pullman he got out 
a new blade, and was unwrapping 
it when his friend Putney showed 
him his Twinplex and offered to 
strop the new blade. 
That first shave with a new blade, 
Twinplexed, was an eye opener to him. 
He admitted to Putney that never before 
had he had such a wonderful shave 
with a new blade. 
Of course he bought a Twinplex when 
he got home, and now every shave is 
like that first one—caressingly smooth. 
To his surprise and —_ he finds 
that a blade when stropped regularly on 
Twinplex hoids its original keenness for 
weeks and weeks. He shaves in less 
time, has a cleaner shave and has more 
than saved the cost of his Twinplex. 
If you want to know the joy of a real 
shave get a Twinplex. The best stores 
all over the world sell Twinplex. Guar- 
anteed to give 10 years of wonderful 
shaving. 


Stropped Blade Free 


Name your razor and we'll send you, free, 
a new blade Twinplexed. We would 
like to show you what real shaving is. 


TWINPLEX SALES CO. 
i608 Locust St, St. Louis 


Chicago 


New York Londoa 


Montreal 
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| attend dinners or luncheons of official or 


business importance, where their words will 
be sharply considered, make a practice of 
eating before they go. In this way they are 
able to center their entire attention upon 
the conversation. 

This idea was carried to a picturesque 


| extreme in Japan under the shogunate. 


Men invited to a dinner party—and of 
course only men were invited—always 


| dined at home first. At the house of their 
| host they sat and talked, with no mention 
| of food, until such hour as it was considered 


| proper to leave. 


At the door, as they 


| donned their outer wraps, each guest was 


I | fastened together. 


presented with a series of charming boxes, 
In these boxes were 
rare and delicate dishes, prepared with a 
view to being consumed the next day at 


| home by the guest and his wife and chil- 





dren! 

In this way each dinner gave pleasure for 
two days, and the families of the guests 
bidden to dine must have rejoiced in the 
popularity of their male representatives. In 
fact this probably furnishes the only ex- 
ample in history of men’s dinners of which 
their wives really approved. 

Another Oriental custom based upon 
much the same theory, though differently 
applied, is that of having professional en- 
tertainers—singers or dancers or players 
upon the samisen— perform while the meal 
is being served. In this way the guests are 
freed from the necessity of trying to talk 
and eat at the same time. 

On the other hand, particularly among 
people who are normally restrained rather 
than voluble, it is helpful to have some me- 
chanical process such as eating, which 
tends to make them less self-conscious. For 
this purpose the institution of tea is ideal. 
Except in England, where it is merely one 
of the four meals of a routine day, people 
are not usually seriously concerned with 
eating and drinking on this occasion, yet it 
furnishes a pleasant and often stimulating 
basis for fluid conversation. 

“If I were running courts,” a young 
embassy secretary said after a few expe- 
riences in attending receptions at one, “I'd 
have the queen pour tea with her own 
hands for each person she has to receive in 
private audience. Maybe my suggestion 
would be lese majesty, but if it could be 
carried out it certainly would help to break 
the ice!” 

He said that he spoke of this idea to the 
queen’s son, when the latter was complain- 
ing of the difficulty royalty had when they 
wanted informal human contacts with the 
outside world. 


Punishing the Young Prince 


“It began when I first went away to 
school,” said the young prince. “ Most_of 
the boys of the sort I liked seemed to avoid 
me. One of the things they apparently 
resented was that no matter what I did I 
was never punished. Finally the head 
master wrote my father and asked him 
what he should do with me. My father 
telegraphed back, ‘Beat him whenever he 
needs it.’ After that I was much more pop- 
ular with the master and the boys too. 

“Since I've left school,” he went on, 
“T've felt most of the time as if a thousand 
pairs of eyes were upon me, no matter what 
I did. If I go to a ball and dance with any 
girl more than once, just because she’s a 
good dancer or unusually pretty, all the 
gossips begin to say I'm going to marry her. 
If I don’t dance with anyone, they say I am 
spoiled. No matter what I do someone 
notices it and talks about it.” 

One of our diplomats accredited to a 
European court became very popular with 
the children of the royal household. 

“What's the secret of their fondness for 
you?” someone asked him. 

“T treat them just the way I treat ordi- 
nary children,” he answered. 

As a matter of fact he was also very much 
liked by the king and queen. 

“Because he regards us as human beings 


| and not as puppets,” the queen said to some- 
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one. “If you only knew how refreshing 
that was!” 

Apparently in some courts the rebellion 
felt by the younger members of the royal 
family dulls as they grow older, and as a 
result of being always on parade they ac- 
quire a formal and ceremonious manner 
which becomes second nature. They learn 
that the average audience prefers elegance 
to simplicity, and this they furnish. Gra- 
ciousness may be part of hauteur, and the 
two form the storybook conception of regal 
bearing. 

Conversation of royalty must perforce 
become stilted, too, in the endless brief and 
meaningless contacts their position de- 
mands they shall have with the outside 
world. 

Moreover, as they have learned, the 
merest word they utter is apt to be quoted 
and misquoted, so it is not strange that un- 
less they are talking to tested friends they 
keep firmly to the weather and other topics 
of safe banality. 

Who has not known the person who 
rushes excitedly away from a brief inter- 
view with royalty, eager to repeat to any- 
one who will listen every word uttered? 

They begin in a lowered voice, “The 
king said to me in confidence, ‘I think we'll 
have an early spring.’”’ 


The Queen's Blunder 


An amusing story about current royalty 
concerns a young princess who was lunching 
with the queen of another country. There 
had been, of course, other formal occasions 
on which they had met, but on this par- 
ticular one Her Majesty had asked the girl 
to lunch en famille. 

The dining room in the palace was large. 
The table seemed vast and the spaces be- 
tween the four or five people were wide. 
Many servants in livery were in constant 
attention. The princess was shy. 

During the first course they talked of the 
weather. During the entrée they spoke of 
the picture galleries and other places of 
decorous amusement. Then conversation 
began to lag. 

The queen said lightly, ‘And how is your 
mother now?” 

As she had asked the princess this ques- 
tion qn each of the other occasions they had 
been together, there was no novelty in the 
answer that her mother was well. 

Nevertheless, the royal hostess went au- 
tomatically through the family list, and the 
guest answered again concerning the health 
and activities of each one. 

Suddenly the princess had an idea. She 
remembered a letter she had received that 
day from her grandmother, a charming, 
vigorous person who had sent messages to 
the queen. 

**My grandmother ——”’ she began, but 
the queen interrupted her. 

“Ah, yes, your poor grandmother. Let 
me see . . . just how long is it since the 
dear old lady died?” 

The princess declared afterward that this 
inexcusable blunder on the part of the 
queen had been the only bright spot in the 
long-drawn-out luncheon. 

Her grandmother, to whom of course she 
gleefully repeated the incident, was greatly 
incensed— not, she declared, simply because 
her existence had so plainly ceased to mat- 
ter to the queen, but because it proved that 
the royal hostess had taken no real interest 
in her guest. Her hospitality had been 
mechanical and not personal. 

This is the keynote of the failure of many 
entertainments which have settings of great 
brilliance, but which nevertheless give little 
real pleasure to anyone. Weelth alone may 
produce great banks of hothouse flowers, 
orchestras hired at fabulous prices, gold 
plate used as covers for a hundred dinner 
guests, and almost as many servants in liv- 
ery who serve in bewildering succession rare 
foods and wines. Yet the guests often go 
away scarcely remembering the faces of 
their hosts, discussing chiefly the amount of 
champagne consumed and the probable cost 
of the magnificent decorations. The news- 
papers announce the next day that the 
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hosts have again dispensed their princely 
hospitality. 

But so impersonal and hotel-like may this 
sort of entertaining become that I know 
people of more than ordinarily good man- 
ners who do not even attempt to say good 
night to their hosts after such occasions. 

“They probably don’t even remember 
whether I’ve come or not!” a woman said 
one night as we were putting on our wraps 
in the luxurious dressing room of a large 
house where we had dined. “I’ve heard that 
our hostess has alphabetical lists, and tha: 
when she wants to have a big dinner she 
simply tells her social secretary how many 
guests are needed, and invitations are sent 
to every fifth person on the list. Then th« 
next time the alternate names are used. 


’ And for my part,” she added, “I don’t yet 


know whether our host was at the table or 
not! He certainly wasn’t in the drawing- 
room when I came in, and as I sat in the 
middle of the table, I couldn’t possibly see 
over the flowers and things to the end where 
I supposed he was. I asked several other 
people, and nobody seemed to know or to 
care. Nobody seemed to connect him with 
the party at all.” 

Really successful hospitality is always 
connected with the personality of its do- 
nors, and curiously enough, this is usually 
best accomplished when the hosts them- 
selves are concerned with the desires and 
tastes of the guests. 

Of a pleasantly wide range of hospitality 
which I happen to have enjoyed, one of the 
most vivid memories is of a luncheon in 
Tokio given us by a charming old Japanese 
baron. 

A few days before the date fixed in his in- 
vitation, his son-in-law asked my husband 
to lunch with him. Their conversation cov- 
ered a wide range of subjects and contained 
among other things, the casual question as 
to which things in Japan interested us most. 
My husband answered that I had wanted 
to see the tea ceremony performed, not as 
it was done for the tourist, but as a part of 
the daily customs of the country. He 
spoke, too, as he recalled later, of our en- 
joyment of the various stringed instru- 
ments. 


The Art of Hospitality 


When we arrived at the beautiful grounds 
of our host on the outskirts of the city, we 
were welcomed most cordially, and I was 
escorted by the daughter of the house, 
whose English was excellent, to a delightful 
room, Europeanized for the comfort of for- 
eign guests, with hairpins and powder dis- 
played on the dressing table. We were then 
taken out inte the gardens to a tea house 
where the other daughters in the most ex- 
quisite of Japanese kimonos gave us tea. 
That is, with the fewest possible movements 
of their long slim fingers, they prepared our 
tea and served us with delightful grace. It 
was a stately ceremony, and it is said that 
its strict rules were prescribed centuries 
ago, but nevertheless their execution of it 
made it in this particular case a warmly 
personal interchange. 

When we went back to the house for 
luncheon we all sat down on chairs which 
we termed comfortable, even though this 
radical change from habitual sitting on mats 
on the floor may have seemed anything but 
comfortable to our hosts. The food, too, 
consisted of Europeanized dishes, for for- 
eigners rarely enjoy Japanese food. 

After we had talked and eaten for some 
time, and luncheon was drawing to a close, 
two servants went quietly over to a screen 
of matting which separated this room from 
the next. This they rolled noiselessly away 
and revealed on a low platform the most 
famous performers in all Tokio—one a 
blind singer and the other a player upon a 
stringed instrument. 

The wistful, beautiful music they pro- 
duced still lingers after eight years, but the 
face of our host, when he realized our en- 
joyment, is even more vivid. Of the three 
arts, the art of hospitality which he has 
perfected is perhaps destined to give the 
greatest pleasure. 
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Orange Tea Biscuits with Orange 
Pekoe Tea—Oh, what an 
afternoon! 


One of the many delicious Betty 
Crocker tecipes constantly created 
in the Gold Medal Kitchen (see 
above). Kitchen-tested recipes 
with Kitchen-tested four—perfect 
results every time you bake! Send 
for these recipes, Read Miss 
Crocker's offer 


itchen-tested “ 


A new phrase with a vital new 
meaning to every woman 
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Half of baking success lies in your flour—how it acts in your oven. 
Too often the same brand of flour may not always act the same 


ORE than one-halfofall 
M baking failures are direct- 
ly due to the flour. Because 
it may not always act in the 
same way in the oven. 

Often the same brand of flour may act differently 
from time to time. You’ve no doubt noticed this in 
making certain recipes. This does not mean a flour 
is bad. But simply that flour may be exactly the same 
chemically —yet still give you different baking results. 

So the only way a miller can be sure that his flour 
will bake the same every time for you, is to Kitchen- 
test a sample of every batch, By baking with it him- 
self before he allows it to enter 
your home. 

And that is exactly why the 
Gold Medal Kitchen-test is given 
to every batch of Gold Medal 
Flour before it leaves the mills. 


What the Kitchen-test does 
to make your baking perfect 


Inourownsunny kitchenare trained 
+,  women—all cooking experts— 
3 coe who do nothing but bake al! day 
OWES ee long. Biscuits, cookies, dough- 
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But the Gold Medal Kitchen- 
test on every batch of flour 
guarantees you uniform results 


nuts, pastries of every kind 
everything, 

Every morning from every 
one of the huge Gold Medal 
mills come in samples of each 
batch of Gold Medal Flour milled the day before. 


If a sample does not bake exactly right—that flour 
is not allowed to go out from the mill. Every sample 
must give perfect baking results. 

This is the secret of the unusual and unvarying good- 
ness of Gold Medal Flour. ‘This is the reason you can 
always so easily and so surely achieve with it perfect 
baking results. It always acts right. 


The Gold Medal unqualified guarantee toyou 


Order a sack of Gold Medal Flour from your grocer 
and try it out as much as you please. 


Ifit is not the best flour that you have ever tried and 
if it does not produce the most uniform good results, 
you may at any time return the unused portion of your 
sack of flour to your grocer. He will pay you back your 
full purchase price. We will repay him. 

Eventually—every woman will use only Kitchen-tested 
flour. It isthe one way you can be sure that every sack 
will alwaysact the samewayinyouroven. Why not now? 
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My Special Offer of Kitchen-tested Recipes 


S we test the flour in ovr kitchen, we are also creating 

and testing delightful new recipes, We have printed 

all these Kitchen-tested recipes on cards and filed them in 

neat wooden boxes. A quick ready index of recipes and cock- 
ing suggestions, 

These Gold Medal Home Service boxes cost us exactly 
zoc each, We will send you one for 
that price. And as fas as we create 
new recipes we mail them to you free, 
Just think —new A itchen-tested recipes 
constantly | 

If you prefer to see first what the 
recipes are like, just send us toc to 
cover cost of packing and mailing. 

Check thecoupon for whichever you 
desire — the sample recipes or the com- 
plete Gold Medal Home Service box. 





Send coupon now. A 
new delight awaits you. 
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MISS BETTY CROCKER, 
Washburn Crosby Company, Dept. 165 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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MILLED BY WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., ALSO CREATORS OF THE GOLD MEDAL KITCHEN-TESTED CAKE FLOUR, PANCAKE FLOUR, WHEATIES AND PURIFIED BRAN 


Tune in on Gold Medal Radio Station 
(WCCO—416.4 meters) St. Paul-Minne 
apolis, Interesting programs daily. Also 





cooking talks for women, 10:45 
each morning. By Miss Crocker, 
Home Service Department. 
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which vontrasted-—-to my mind, painfully — 
with hair the color of a Victoria plum. Her 
face, which boasted good features, was 
carefully with a groundwork of 
chalky white, her high cheek bones and the 
point of her chin being picked out with 
dabs of Chinese-lantern pink. A certain 
nobility of carriage and grace of movement, 
particularly in the disposition of her hands, 
which glittered with rings, rescued her ap- 
pearance from the charge of being grotesque. 

I decided at my first quick estimate 
that Mrs. Nunez-Hunter was funny without 
being vulgar; was exaggerated, but not 
entirely ridiculous. Her manner of ap- 
proach was so smooth as almost to suggest 
skating. Indeed, I would not have been 
surprised if, through lack of a brake, she 
had gone right past me and run into the 
wire fence surrounding the court. This, 
however, did not befall, for motion ceased 
as she came abreast of Philida. 


“My dear,” she said, “how rash to be in * 


the sun without a hat! Apart from danger 
of a stroke, there is the greater danger to 
one’s complexion.” 

Philida said nothing, which later I found 
out was her usual reply. Mrs. Nunez- 
Hunter did not require aid in the matter of 
conversation. She did her own talking, 
having little or no interest in the remarks of 
others. 

“And who,” she asked, “might this 
young gentleman be? I don't think we've 
met —-no—but I dare say you've mentioned 
his name and I’ve forgotten it.” 

“This is Mr. Nigel Praed.”’ 

She repeated the name “ Praed”’ as if to 
determine what it tasted like. 

There are no Praeds that I can remem- 
ber, although I suppose there must have 
been Praeds, or Praed Street would never 
have been so called. However, that hardly 
matters.” 

“I don’t know,” said Philida. “It’s 
pleasant for him to get his origin sorted out. 
Perhaps the name is assumed.” 

Mrs. Nunez-Hunter reproved her with a 
touch. 

“You see,” she explained, “I've traveled 
a great deal, Mr. Praed, and abroad one 
mects more or less everyone.” I bowed. 
[t was the only thing todo. ‘My husband, 
General Hunter, was in India for a number 
of years and we were very much in with the 
vicerega!l set. Although of course,”’ she 
added, “that was before Lord Reading's 
time. Then naturally, my husband, the 
Count Huerta Nunez, being in the diplo- 
matic service, one met a number of people. 
You would not have been to Seville—no? 
Our house overlooked the Alcdzar.” 

“TI have heard,” I said gravely, “they 
entertain a great many visitors there.” 

Mrs. Nunez-Hunter looked at me in pity. 

“The Alcdzar is no longer a residence, 
but a shew place for tourists.” 

I affected contrition for my ignorance. 

“Travel,” she added, “is a great broad- 
ener of the mind.” 

t think Philida had had as much of this 
as she could stand. She said, “Mr. Praed 
has been all over the world. He only came 
baek from the Congo a few days ago.” 

“The Congo! What a very strange place 
te select! There is practically no society 
there but more or less degenerate Belgians 
and persons on remittance. Now in South 
Africa-——— But I don’t suppose you would 
know Cape Town.” 

“But casually,” I replied. “I was there 
at the end of the Boer War and later for a 
few days, which I mostly spent dragging 
round the docks looking for a steamer to 
work a passage home in.” 

Mrs, Nunez-Hunter looked at me with a 
quick, searching glance; but it was long 
enough to prove that she was not entirely 
the vapid Colonial Society snob her conver- 
sation suggested. Underlying the veneer 
were a certain shrewdness and comprehen- 
sion of other pecple’s minds. I realized 
that she was not deceived by my apparent 
stupidity. 
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“In those circumstances,” she said coldly, 
“you-would not have met the people with 
whom I was acquainted—no.” Then turn- 
ing to Philida as though I no longer ex- 
isted—‘‘ Make haste, dear, and get ready. 
Mr. Boas will be calling in his car in half an 
hour.” 

I did not mean to allow myself to be 
swept aside. 

“Miss Prothero,”’ I said, ‘has promised 
to join me in a bathe.” 

Mrs. Nunez-Hunter did not even look at 
me. 

“No,” she said with simple finality. 

It was then Philida showed the stuff she 
was made of. 

“I won't be two minutes. Entertain 
Mrs. Hunter till I come down.” 

She ran into the house, leaving Mrs. 
Nunez-Hunter and me alone. 

It was evident that opposition was highly 
disagreeable to the lady, and she looked at 
me as though in expectation that I would 
withdraw my claim. I, however, made no 
such move, but instead remarked how ex- 
ceedingly fortunate we were in the matter 
of weather. 

The subject was briefly short-circuited 
by the pronouncement: 

“In Northern Europe there is no 
weather.” 

“One generally hears there is too much,” 
I replied breezily. . 

“There is only too much talk about it, 
Mr. Praed. I have not been informed how 
you and Miss Prothero came to be ac- 
quainted.” 

“We met in a railway carriage.” 

She shivered. 

“That is hardly an introduction.” 

“But it was from Salisbury to Water- 
loo,” I pleaded. ‘‘ Quite a respectable line.” 

“You are pleased to be humorous, but 
for my part I can see nothing funny in the 
affair.” 

“Nor I, Mrs. Hunter; I can see only a 
matter for self-congratulation.” 

There was a silent interval, then —— 

“You may not be aware that Philida is 
the daughter of General Sir Francis Proth- 
ero, who is the military governor of Ponta 
Rico.” 

“Indeed, yes,” I said. “I am hoping to 
make his acquaintance before long.” 

“That is hardly likely. The general 
rarely leaves the island.” 

‘At the island,” I amended. 

“You are then proposing to visit —— 

* Almost at once.” 

“T am afraid there is little at Ponta Rico 
to amuse you.” 

“T shall have my work.” 

“Your work?” She looked at me criti- 
eally. ‘And that is?” 

“Unhappily I am not in a position to 
discuss it.” 

It was clear she was not accustomed to 
refusal. 

“There is very little mercantile marine 
at Ponta Rico,” she said. 

I laughed, for I enjoy good scoring even 
against myself. This was evidently a ri- 
poste to my ill-timed jest about the Cape 
Town docks. 

“The general, Mr. Praed, is most par- 
ticular as to his daughter's friends. You 
will understand that Philida’s position on 
the island is very different from the posi- 
tion she adopts when traveling. Practi- 
cally, since the general’s wife is dead, 
Philida is Her Excellency.” 

“She is indeed,” I agreed. 

Mrs. Nunez-Hunter frowned 
under her paint. 

“Although nothing is actually an- 
nounced, the general favors a union be- 
tween Philida and Mr. Leland Boas.” 

Before that my good humor broke down. 

“Mrs. Hunter,” I said, “if nothing has 
been announced, are you justified in inform- 
ing a complete stranger of so intimate a 
fact?” 

“Young man,” she exclaimed, “‘you are 
impertinent!” 


agedly 


“In that case I apologize; but I felt that 
our acquaintance was too short to entitle 
me to a confidence which even Miss Philida 
herself has not been asked to share.” 

That one fairly sent the bails flying. 
Mrs. Nunez-Hunter rose and dug her para- 
sol into the ground. 

“TI gave you the information, Mr. Praed, 
in the hope you would have the grace to act 
accordingly—in other words, to retire.” 

“Retire from what, Mrs. Hunter?” 

“From where your attentions can only 
be regarded as unwelcome.” 

“But why do you imagine I have at- 
tempted to advance?” 

“An hour ago you and Philida were 
talking in the garden.” 

“Well?” 

“My bathroom adjoins that part of the 
garden.” 

She made the announcement without 
shame, as though eavesdropping were at 
once the most natural and creditable of 
occupations, 

I picked up my towel from the chair 
back over which it had been thrown. 

“In that case you know my sentiments 
as well as I know them myself.” 

“T shall feel it my duty to write, inform- 
ing the general of what has taken place.”’ 

“Why bother?” I said. ‘Very shortly I 
shall be doing that myself.” 

“If you imagine for a moment that he is 
likely to consent ——” 

“T shall not ask him. There is only one 
person’s consent necessary in a matter of 
that kind.” 

“We shall see.” 

Philida’s voice sounded from the veranda. 

“Ready!” 

I took my leave, ceremoniously bowing 
over an extended hand which Mrs. Hunter 
ignored. 

“What's up?” said Philida as we marched 
down the road. “You look different— 
excited—pleased about something—war- 
horsy.” 

“Rivers to cross,”’ I answered. ‘‘ Perhaps 
even a small Everest to climb. Who 
knows?” 

“Can't you be less symbolic?” 

“Mrs. Nunez-Hunter has declared war. 
It appears that accidentally she overheard 
us talking, through her bathroom window.” 

Philida’s mouth shut tight on a long 
silence. 

Presently she said, “Accidentally! She 
had her bath before you arrived.” 

I was not surprised. 

“What's going to happen?” 

“A letter to your father tonight.” 

“That'll cheer things up.”’ 

“Did you know,” I asked, “‘that he has 
given his consent to Leland Boas to be- 
come engaged to you?” 

She stopped short. 

“Father has!” 

I nodded. 

“How do you know?” I gave my sources 
of infermation. “That's merely silly,”’ she 
said. “That can easily be answered.” 

“T can think of a way by which it could 
be answered with terrible effect.” 

She looked at me and shook her head. 

“Not yet, Nigel. I’m like a dog with a 
bone that I want to keep between my fore- 
paws and look at.” 

“Seems to me,” said I, “‘it’s likely to be 
a bone of contention.” 

“But you like contention; you said so.” 

“T like a fight.” 

“P’raps you'll get it.” 

I nodded. An idea flashed into my head. 

“Philida, when is that shore-land part 
of the town coming under the hammer?” 

“Shore land?" she repeated. “Oh, I 
know—at Ponta Rico. About six weeks, 
I believe.” 

I looked at my watch—a silly habit of 
mine when thinking of time or dates. 

“Six weeks! That isn’t too long. I must 
hustle. Let’s have that bathe, after which 
I shall clear out straightway.”’ 

“Where are you going?” 
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* “Sheffield first, then Ponta Rico; though 
I may stop in town a day or two and 
knock at a few doors in Whitehall.’”’ 

“And do we meet again?” she asked. 

“T shall do myself the honor of calling 
on Your Excellency at Ponta Rico.” 

She smiled and replied in the same vein. 

“A white waistcoat, please, and minia- 
ture medals.” 

We bathed long and luxuriously; and it 
was, as I told her, a very wonderful thing 
to be in the same sea with a girl like Philida. 
Afterward we walked back to the villa, and 
there shook hands in the most ordinary 
fashion and bade each other farewell. A 
car was standing before the house, and as 
we stood talking Leland Boas came down 
the steps. Seeing Philida, he took off his 
hat with the gallantry of an eighteenth- 
century beau. 

“Unkind,” he said reproachfully. “I 
had promised myself the pleasure of giving 
you a drive.” 

“As a consolation prize you shall drive 
me back to lunch,” said I. ‘We shall get 
into hot water with Marian if we are late.” 

Boas shook his head. 

“He is thinking of those charming young 
ladies he has been neglecting so shame- 
fully. Why is it, Miss Philida, the man from 
the wilds attracts so much affection? Well, 
hop in, old fellow. Au revoir, Miss Philida. 
We shall meet again on the island.” 

“‘Aren’t you tired of Ponta Rico?” she 
queried. 

“T have hardly begun to enjoy its charms. 
I must leave here this afternoon.and am 
returning by the first boat.” 

He possessed himself of her hand and 
bowed to kiss it. He would have achieved 
his object, too, had not Philida flicked her 
forefinger against the second so that the 
nail struck smartly against his pursed lips. 
For a moment he became rigid, then 
straightened himself and laughed, with the 
intention no doubt of concealing from me 
what had happened. 

“Good-by, Nigel,” said Philida, and 
went into the house. 

“Such a nice girl, that,’”’ he said as he 
occupied the driving seat. ‘Mrs. Hunter 
was telling me the amusing way you came 
to meet each other.” 

“Was that all she told you?” 

He made no immediate reply and for 
fifty yards we drove in silence. 

Then—‘“‘No, that was not all.” 

“Ah!” said I. 

With his left hand he touched me on the 
knee. 

“You're a man of good sense, I imagine, 
and as such should not be above taking 
advice.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“T understand you are thinking of pay- 
ing a visit to Ponta Rico.” 

“T am.” 

“TI wouldn’t,”’ he said. 

“Indeed?” 

“You are hardly likely to be popular 
there.” 

“T was not going in search of popularity, 
Boas.” 

“Let me put it this way: Mrs. Nunez- 
Hunter has a great deal of influence on the 
island and she does not like you. And if 
it comes to that, I don’t like you, either, 
Praed.”’ 

“D’you know,” I replied, “I don’t care 
twopence whether you do or not.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“That’s a schoolboy answer.” 

“Schoolboys have a way of letting you 
know what they mean.” 

“Then let me tell you what I mean. 
Stop away or you'll regret it.” 

I leaned forward and switched off the 
engine so that the car came to a standstill. 

“Boas,” I said, “I don’t like men who 
make dark and stupid threats. If you’ve 
anything to say, say it with your coat off. 
I'll answer it in the same way.” 

“Do you want a scrap?” said he. 

‘(Continued on Page 53) 
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‘'There’s an easy way now to cut 


these repair bills----why don't you do it?” 


Any garageman will tell you that 80% of repairs are now needless. Ask 
him about this new way to cut operating costs on your car 


boards garageman can tell you how to cut repair bills 
in half. And lower the cost of running your car as much 
as 15% or 20%. This is why: 

80% of all repairs on moving parts come from one 
cause—now easily avoided. It is nothing but faulty lu- 
brication, neglect! 


Repair men know this. Neglected lubrication is also the 
cause of most low resale values. It often cuts $100 to $150 


from the value of a $1500 car of standard make. 


It’s the hard-wearing, dust-exposed chassis bearings that 





ALEMITE 





Products of 
The BASSICK 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
ALEMITE- 
ZERK 


Service for cars 
with either sys- 
tem at any Ale- 
mite Station. 











are most abused. Easy to forget, and, until recently, 
hard to lubricate properly. Repair bills on these parts 
often amount to as much as $150 after 10,000 miles 
of driving. Solely due to faulty lubrication. 


Now you have an easy way to save these repairs. 
Most cars come equipped with Alemite 
High Pressure Lubrication (now on 
over 7,000,000 cars). With this system 
you can lubricate the dust-exposed bear- 
ings under your car almost as easily as 





you put oil in your engine. And the high pressure cleans 
out all old, grit-laden grease, as it lubricates. 


Use Alemite every 500 miles. You'll never have an- 
other big repair bill. Take a lesson from fleet owners. 
They have actually cut operating costs as much as 1%c 
per mile by methodical use of Alemite. Not in repairs 
alone. But also in longer life for tires, easier riding, les- 
sened strain on other parts of your car. 


If you don’t care to do it yourself, there’s an Alemite 
Service Station near you. Just drive on the rack where 
you see the sign, for expert lubrication while you wait. 


If Alemite is not on your car it will pay you to have it 
installed. It costs only $5 to $20. (Overland, $5.67; Alem- 
ite-Zerk for Fords, $6.50. Prices slightly higher in Can- 
ada and west of Rockies.) You'll save the price many 
times over in a single season. THE BASSICK 
MANUFACTURING CoO., 2660 North Crawford 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Canadian Factory: 
Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Belle- 
ville, Ontario. 


© T. B.M. Co. 
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¥ beauty, performance and value “mire se oy 
i absolutely new in the Oldsmobile price field. Lower also are announced—and it is a aN 
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a to an even higher plane of quality, just as the vast resources that this company has succeeded 
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E < ; ; scale of prices with a strong advancement in 
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Beauty bodies; by an attractive double A New Even though the price is lower 
bead moulding; by handsome two-tone color com- S P d d the quality is higher. You can’t 
binations in enduring Duco and by wood wheels andar afford to buy any automobile 
with big balloon tires—all combining to present I S Set at or near Oldsmobile’s new 
an appearance smart, youthful, distinctive. low price without first acquainting yourself 


Finer too, has been achieved — with this car's combination of greater beauty, 
through the introduction _ finer performance, lower price—not one but all 
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1 zz HERE _ no use —— carburetor er Another Reason Why a Motor | 
+ ignition changes or other engine repairs without first 
| S. . being sure that the spark plugs are delivering the full Does Not Perform at Its Best | 
: spark to ignite the compressed gas mixture. A short plug will not give good motor performance where a 


wast : : . long plug is needed, or vice versa, for instance— 
lhis is the easiest and should be the first step in the process of spe 


elimination. 
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1 After many months of driving, depending on the mileage cov- which the burned gases are not veg oe 
i] ered, a motor does not perform as well as it once did. This Serene Soeme Oe exhean saws. Shs 
F. A} : ‘ : dead gas prevents the proper firing of the . 
a condition is brought about by excessive oil and by certain fuel fresh incoming gas. When the spark occurs “> 
ri combinations which, when aggravated by the use of the choker, the fresh gas burns too slowly, this delayed | 
Ei : “ ae ‘ burning causing overheating of the engine, 
ei make the combustion chamber comparable to a carbonizing fur- dic sume tb would titel eto totended 
nace, so that regardless of the quality of the insulator and spark- spark. There is not only loss of power and 


of fuel, but the engine becomes sluggish, 


ing points, a carbon coating will be formed. Even if the plugs Sid Ges ised acid eecitindaies skroly 
do not short-circuit altogether, enough surface leakage will be 


induced to cause a weak spark at the gap. 
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Good engine performance demands that the 
sparking points of the plug do not become 


This carbonizing condition also attacks the sparkin ints and 
8 fe Bp too hot. When a long plug is used, the 





so weakens the structure of the metal that they will not only lower end eatends woo tac imo the fring 
burn away more rapidly but the electrical resistance between chamber, where it is exposed to the full heat” 
Parr: PIP eS . es i ‘ 1% ie of explosion. This excessive temperature 

the points becomes greater, with the result that electrodes in this cients Voi again whats to became ted 
condition cannot deliver the full spark. hot, resulting in pre-ignition, with violent 
i ; : ; knocking, general loss of power, missing 
FE If the insulators are coated or badly discolored and the sparking and backfiring. ? 
E| points in bad condition, which naturally follow after many When the proper size and type of plug are used the result is full 
a months of driving, the safest and best thing to do is to install power, maximum fuel economy, easy starting, quick acceleration 
La 
* new plugs. and good performance under most exacting conditions. 
iy e - > 7 
* Automobile manufacturers use AC’s year after year because they have found them to be best. They 
+ have determined by careful tests the particular type of AC Spark Plug that gives the best service in 

the cars they build. 

4 That’s why more than 80% of all the cars produced in this country, Fords excluded, are AC-equipped. 
‘¥ There is a size and type of AC Spark Plug for every motor—your dealer has an AC size chart and 
can give you the correct plugs for your motor. 
+ 4 ; , 
7 een AC Spark Plug Company, FLINT, <Aichigan Dene 

Birmingham Levallois- Perret 


ENGLAND U.S. Pat. No, 1,135,727, April 13, 1915; U.S. Pat. No. 1, 216,139, Feb. 13, 1917. Other Patents Pending FRANCE 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

“T think so,” I answered. “I think you're 
the sort of man I’d enjoy hitting.” 

He seemed to be deliberating whether or 
no to take up the challenge. Presently he 
shook his head, switched on the engine and 
touched the self-starter. 

“Not now,” said he. “It would be un- 
civil to our hostess to turn up with black 
eyes at the luncheon table. Perhaps a little 
later on, Praed.” 

We finished the drive in silence. 


1x 

b ip ac afternoon I managed to get Mar- 
shall to myself. I told him I wanted 

advice, and though he groaned at the pros- 

pect he eventually consented. 

“You're an unfriendly brute, Nigel. I 
promised to take the kids prawning. Well, 
come on, what is it? Be as quick as you 
can.” 

Briefly as possible, I told him Ribault’s 
scheme for a daily Anglo-American aero- 
plane service, with Ponta Rico as a fuel 
station. 

“H’m! Well, what of it?” 

“I wanted to sound the government’s 
views. You call yourself a business govern- 
ment and this is a business scheme.” 

“You seem to forget our government has 
been knocked out,” he retorted, “and it’s 
by no means certain we shall be returned at 
the election.” 

“‘ Assuming you are returned.” 

His reply was oblique, but practical. 

“What’s the government to get out 
of it?” 

“Payment for the ground and a large 
yearly figure for the mght of using the 
island as a port.” 

“But this scheme is in direct opposition 
to the existing steamship lines, in which an 
enormous amount of private and public 
capital is involved.” 

“Tt could hardly affect 'em for some 
years.” 

“Yes; but it’s the thin edge of the wedge 
and that means opposition. Opposition 
means lost votes.” 

“It would mean the difference between 
solvency and insolvency so far as Ponta 
Rico is concerned.” 

“Perhaps. But the man in the street 
doesn’t care whether Ponta Rico pays or 
loses. It’s too small, too remote to enter 
into his calculation. You must tickle imag- 
ination with a stiffer feather, Nigel, if you 
want government support.” 

“You mean the formation of a national 
Monte Carlo is more attractive?” 

“Obviously. The element of chance gets 
everybody’s money. it has a magnetic 
quality.” 

“* Now look here, Marshall,” I said, ‘“‘you 
won't tell me Great Britain is going to turn 
down a sound commercial scheme for the 
sake of setting up a tin-pot gambling hell. 
It’s up against the whole spirit of the con- 
stitution.” 

Marshall shook his head wearily. 

“My dear boy, you don’t begin to under- 
stand the spirit of our postwar constitution. 
Nobody is taking anything seriously. Com- 
mercial values have faded into insignifi- 
cance beside entertainment values. That’s 
why we’ve put the army back into red 
coats; that’s why we have gigantic empire 
exhibitions; that’s why we employ one of 
the best princes this country has ever known 
to trot round the world and make himself 
amusing. This empire is being run by 
showmanship, illuminated signs and catch- 
phrase politics. Sound commercial prin- 
ciples may, and doubtless do exist beneath 
the surface; but unless you stick sequins 
and the pantomime tinsel onto that surface, 
they haven’t a chance of success.” 

“Meaning, that if I’m to pull this 
through, I must look for a headline?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Marsha!l,”’ I said, putting a paper in his 
hand, “that paper sets out the naval ex- 
penditure in ships, time and money that it 
cost Great Britain to police the Atlantic 
trade routes during the war.” 

He tossed it aside. 

“I know it by heart.” 
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‘Imagine what the difference would have 
been if that work had been carried out by 
aerial craft from a Central Atlantic base.” 
He looked at me and whistled. ‘‘Suppose,”’ 
I continued, “we construct a huge aero- 
drome at Ponta Rico which in the event of 
hostilities is immediately handed over to 
the air force.” 

“Yes,” said Marshall, “that’s pretty. 
There is imagination in that. Armaments 
are not fashionable at the moment and 
you'd never squeeze a penny from the ex- 
chequer for new ones. But if a private 
company —-~"’ He stopped and shook his 
head. “But this is all rot, Nigel. There’s 
not a level acre on the island. It’s as 
knobbly as a rock cake.” 

“Except where the old town now stands.” 

Marshall rose and slapped me on the 
shoulder. 

“Nigel,” he said, “you're a bright lad. 
Well, what do you want me to do?” 

“Give me a letter to Sir Horace Philli- 
more, of the air force.” He sat down and 
wrote it. ‘And to the First Sea Lord and 
to the Colonial Secretary.” 

He wrote both. 

“Now what?” said he. 

“Now,” I returned, “I wish you joy of 
your prawning. I’m going back to England 
tonight.” 

He made a long face. 

“Marian won't like that. I think I shall 
mizzle off before the news spreads.”’ 

“If from time to time it’s needed, I shall 
count on your support,” I warned him. 

“If we come back to power it’s yours,” 
said he. 

Surrounded by children of various sizes 
and ages, he marched up the road, a net 
across his shoulder. I turned toward a 
hammock in the garden to make my ex- 
cuses to Marian. 


ARSHALL’S letters of recommenda- 

tion, although valuable in the initial 
stages, did not encourage the great ones of 
land, air and water to linger over me and 
my affairs. 

The exception to the rule was Sir Horace 
Phillimore, which was natural, as he had 
the most to gain. 

“Something for nothing appeals to any 
man,”’ he said. “Go ahead and build your 
aerodrome and we'll look at it when you've 
done.” 

“But what I want from you,” I told him, 
“is a letter to the governor urging the adop- 
tion of the scheme.” 

His eyes twinkled. 

“You can have it; but mind, it will 
merely be an unofficial opinion.” He 
chortied outright and added, “I doubt if 
it’ll be any use to you. Frankie Prothero 
has no affection for other branches of the 
service.” 

1 had met that warning wherever I went. 

“It'll be up to me to find a leverage,” 
said I. 

He thumped down the licked flap of an 
envelope and wished me luck. The inter- 
view, so far as it went, was satisfactory, as 
also was one I had at the Admiralty. At 
the Colonial Office I met with little en- 
thusiasm. 

“Ponta Rico is more trouble than it’s 
worth,” I was told. “The island has been 
fitted out with a governor and a garrison, 
and so far as this country is concerned he 
can do what he likes with it. If it were 
swallowed up by the sea no one would care 
a hoot.” 

1 was rash enough to mention Helgoland, 
which brought the interview to a close. 

“The two cases are not parallel. Talk to 
Sir Francis Prothero. We shali act on his 
recommendation, and I have no doubt the 
same will apply to any government that 
may succeed us.” 

Ribault, who had come down from 
Sheffield to save me a journey north, ex- 
pressed satisfaction at the progress I had 
made. We dined together nightly at his 
favorite restaurant, the only one he would 
condescend to visit, declaring that nowhere 
else could he get enough to eat. 

“A fine attack, m’dear,”’ he said, “and 
I'll stake my reputation you'll bring it off.” 
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To guard against optimism, I gave him 
details of my forty-eight-hour visit to 
France. He looked a little glum at first, but 
later cheered up. 

“Not sure,” he said, “that the incentive 
you have to make a success of it doesn't 
outweigh a few enemies. What's your 
friend’s name, again?” 

“Leland Boas.” 

A waiter who was in the act of setting 
down two tankards of beer upon our table 
looked at me questioningly. 

“T beg your pardon, sir. Is Mr. Boas a 
friend of yours?” 

“Eh—what’s that?’’—from Ribault. 

“The gentleman was here a minute ago, 
sir, sitting the other side of the screen here. 
You was back to back, as you may say. 
You've been dining back to back the last 
three nights, sir.” 

When the waiter had gone I looked at 
Ribault. He humped his huge shoulders. 

“Some men,”’ he said, “ would call that a 
coincidence. I wonder how much he heard.” 

“For the sake of argument, we'll assume 
everything.” 

“Had you any idea you were being fol- 
lowed?”’ 

“Never crossed my mind.” 

“T wonder now,” said he, “whether this 
accounts for a letter I received this morn- 
ing.” 

He pulled a crumpled sheet of business 
note paper from his pocket and tossed it 
over the table to me. It was marked 
“Private and Confidential’ and bore the 
address of the head offices, Cameliard- 
Smith Steam Navigation Company. The 
letter briefly stated that having been in- 
formed that Ribault, Zealer & Palatine 
contemplated in the near future launching 
a new transport scheme, the Cameliard- 
Smith Steam Navigation Company would 
be glad of an opportunity of purchasing 
shares to the extent of 55 per cent of the 
total issue. Failing acceptance of this pro- 
posal, they urged the chairman of Ribault, 
Zealer & Palatine to meet the chairman of 
Cameliard-Smith and discuss the matter 
before further steps were taken. 

“They want a controlling interest.” 

Ribault nodded. 

‘It’s a lesson never to sit with a curtain 
behind me.” 

“Have you replied to this?” 

“Yes—to the effect that we were run- 
ning a lorry service from Land’s End to 
John O'Groat’s and should be delighted to 
let ’em have any shares they want—at a 
slight premium. I imagine there will be 
more correspondence of a similar kind in the 
course of the next week or two. Get your 
passage fixed for Friday?”’ 

“T wired this morning.” 

“T’ll walk with you to your hotel.” 


I bought a paper in the Strand to see how | 
As usual, I had | 


the horses had done. 





backed the wrong ‘uns and I was about to | 
toss it away when a headline caught my eye. | 
“The Peril of the Air,”’ it ran, and in | 


smaller type, ‘‘ Dangers of Civil Aviation." 
Followed a list of casualties sustained dur- 
ing passenger flights over a period of twelve 
months. There was also a footnote: “‘We 
propose to publish a series of articles on 


this subject, warning the public against the | 


danger of aerial transport. 
More Haste Less Speed from the pen of Sir 
James Lasko in tomorrow’s issue.” 

I handed the paper to Ribault. 

“Is that coincidence or propaganda?” 

He glanced at the article with squinnied 
eyes. 

“Quite so, my dear, quite so. Looks like 
we shall have some fun.”’ 

In my pigeonhole at the hotel was a let- 
ter from the shipping agents. They re- 
gretted they would be unable to book me a 
passage to Ponta Rico on the twenty- 


Look out for | 


second—‘‘ We expect to have a few vacan- | 


cies on the Buckingham, which sails on the 
thirtieth prox.” 

I read it aloud and it was the first time 
I saw Ribault angry. 

“Give that to me,” he said. “I'll break 
those offices tomorrow morning. They can’t 
do it; it’s dead against the law.” 

(Continued on Page &&) 





Does Your Office 
Look the Part? 


Is your office a comfortable, cheerfui, 
convenient place to work in? Or is “ five 
o'clock and quitting time" the best 
thing about it? 


Is the appearance of your office an asset 
or a liability when a visitor enters it? 


In other words, is yours a modern, effi- 
cient, convenient office that looks like 
what it is—the brain center of a pros- 
perous and progressive enterprise? 


As a beginning, let's look at your chairs. 
If they are Sikes Office Easy Chairs 
you have nothing further to worry 
about in that regard. For if they are 
“Sikes,” they are comfortable. And 
their comfort promotes concentration 
and productive effort on the part of 
your entire staff. 


And as to that other essential of office 
furniture—appearance? If they are 
Sikes Office Easy Chairs, theirs is « 
beauty and dignity that cannot come 
from surface finish alone, but only from 
the combination of selected woods and 
master craftsmanship and design. 


If your office is not Sikes-equipped, 
there is a Sikes dealer nearby, Let us 


give you his name. 
yt 





No. 391 








SIKES COMPANY 
eualssonsts PHILADELPHIA 


In Buffalo, a Sikes factory is devoted ex- 
clusively to quality chairs for the home. 
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Boys and Girls 


Write a letter to the 
TEENIE WEENIE 
General and he will 
send you a copy of the 
TEENIE WEENIE 
Pickle Booklet. 


What do you think of the Teenie Weenie 
General's idea of hiring Mr. Squirrel to 
help fill the Pickle Barrela? Do you think 
this ie a goed plan? Do you think Mr 
Squirrel’s salary is too high? Can you 
think ef a better way or a quicker way 
to fill the barrels? 

The Teenie Weenie General wants to 
know what yeu think about this. If you 
have a better plan, just write and tell him 
about it Address your letter to the 
Teenie Weenie General, care of Reid, Mur 
doch & Co., P. O. Box R. M., Chicago 


2 
At Your Grocer’s 


Have you seen the Monarch Teenic 
Weenie Sweets in the tiny casks? Inde 
pendent retail grocers all over the United 
States have them, but they are not sold 
in Chain Stores 

Monarch Teenie Weenie Sweets are put 
up also in 8-ounce glass jars, so you don't 
have to buy a whole barrel to try them 

After you have tasted them you will 
agree that the Teenie Weenies put up the 
finest sweet pickles you ever ate 

The Teenie Weenie barrels are about 
7% Inches high and hold about 200 sweet 
pickles, and can be refilled time and time 
again by the grocery man 

If your grocer has no Monarch Teenie 
Weenie Sweet Pickles in stock, please send 
us his name or tell him to write to 


REID, MURDOCH 
& CO. 


P. O. Box R. M., 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


ey 
“Quality for 70 Years” 
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fill the Pickle Barrels 


For weeks and weeks the Teenie Weenies ham- 
mered and sawed with their tiny tools. They worked 
from early morning until dark, every single day but 
Sunday, for it takes a lot of work to build strong 
barrels seven and a half inches high, especially when 
the men who build them are only two and a half to 
three inches tall. 

Row after row of the handsome little barrels with 
their shining silvered hoops stood under a certain 
thicket of low hanging bushes and all the little folks 
felt mighty proud of their work. 

“What are you going to put into those lovely little 
barrels?" asked a curious sparrow one evening as 
the General walked out from under the bush where the men 
were working. 

“ They're to be filled with Teenie Weenie Pickles,” answered 
the General. 

“How interesting,’’ chirped the sparrow, “little bitsie ones?” 

“Yes, only about two inches long,’’ smiled the General. 

“And they’re the nicest, crispest pickles you ever tasted,” 
shouted the Dunce, who happened to be passing by. 

“A pickle a day keeps you happy and gay,”’ sang the Dunce 
as he hurried on. 

After a great many barrels had been made the General decided 
it was about time to commence filling them with pickles. 

The little cucumbers had been picked more than a year before, 
and had been cured, and processed, and sorted, and preserved, 
and spiced until they were just right—full-flavored and delicious, 
and yet so crisp that they would break before they would bend. 

The dainty Lady of Fashion made it her duty to see that all 
the men who handled the pickles kept themselves neat and 
clean. 

She made every Teenie Weenie wash his hands and then she 
carefully manicured his tiny finger nails. 

“Teenie Weenie Pickles are not only to be the best pickles on 
the market—they are also to be the cleanest,” said the little lady. 

It took a great deal of work to fill one of the sturdy barrels, 
for each one held over two hundred pickles, and one pickle was 
quite all one Teenie Weenie could carry. 





All day long the little men carried the tiny pickles 
from the pickling vat to the barrel, where they were 
dropped into a big bucket. 

When the bucket was full it was hoisted up and 
emptied into the top of the barrel. 

A squirrel had been hired by the Teenie Weenies 
for the task of hoisting the pickles, and he did the 
work very well, although he demanded rather high 
wages. 

He received a hickory nut an hour with ten min- 
utes off every hour to eat the nut. 

The work of filling the barrel went along smoothly 
until one day something happened that made a lot 
of extra work for the Teenie Weenies, but it also gave them a lot 
of amusement. 

The Dunce fell into a pickle barrel. He was helping to lift the 
heavy wooden stopper, which fits tightly into the opening on 
top of the barrel, when he slipped, and down he went into the 
barrel with a great splash among the pickles. 

Fortunately he was not hurt and the little folks quickly let 
down a rope and pulled him out. 

The Teenie Weenies enjoyed a good laugh at the Dunce’s 
expense, but they had to pay for their laugh, for the Lady of 
Fashion insisted that the barrel should be emptied, washed out 
and refilled with fresh pickles. 

“That will take a lot of work,’’ growled the Old Soldier. 

“Of course it will,”’ said the Lady of Fashion, “but who wants 
to eat pickles after the Dunce has wallowed around among them.” 

““W-W-W-Why, I-I-I had a b-b-bath this morning,” stuttered 
the dripping Dunce. 

“ That doesn’t make a dit of difference,”’ answered the Lady of 
Fashion, “that barrel has got to be thoroughly cleaned.” 

“No one will know that I fell in,” argued the Dunce, who 
was just a little lazy at times and didn’t quite like the idea of 
doing his share of the work at cleaning the barrel. 

“No, the person who buys the barrel will not know that you 
fell in,’’ said the Lady of Fashion, “but we will know it and we 
are not going to sell pickles that you have fallen into.” 

So the barrel was emptied, thoroughly washed out and refilled 
with fresh pickles. And that is one reason why Teenie Weenie 
Sweets are so good—they’re exceedingly clean. 











(Continued from Page 53) 

“Just a moment,” I said. “Don’t let’s 
be in a hurry. It’s clearly evident Boas 
wants to keep us out till his scheme has 
gone through. He relies on putting it 
through in the next six weeks. It’s further 
evident that the steamship companies will 
give him all the support they can.” 

“You're going to travel on Friday’s boat 
if I have to set fire to Pall Mall and Cock- 
spur Street to get you aboard.” 

I shook my head. 

“Nothing of the kind. I am going to 
accept their offer of a passage on the thir- 
tieth of next month.” 

“By which time we shall have missed the 
bus.” 

“Not atall. I shall go north as conspicu- 
ously as possible with a pair of guns and 
an Irish red setter. At Crewe you will send 
someone to meet me, who'll take possession 
of the setter and the guns and continue 
the journey. Meanwhile I’ll come south as 
inconspicuously as possible, cross the Chan- 
nel in a pleasure steamer, get left behind, 
make my way to Portugal, get aboard a 
tramp from Lisbon to the Azores and make 
Ponta Rico as best I can.” 

Ribault looked at me with humorous 
appreciation. 

“It’s a round-the-corner way of doing 
business,”’ he said, “but I dare say you’re 
right. We may be up against larger forces 
than I’d bargained for. In the meantime 
I'll try to find out a bit more about Boas.”’ 

After that we discussed details. 

Next morning I walked down to the ship- 
ping offices in Pall Mall to practice the first 
of the deceptions and incidentally to dis- 
cover that my movements were closely 
shadowed. In that respect I rather admired 
Leland Boas’ strategy, for at the hotel 
there was no onesuspicious. He had guessed 
rightly that my first destination would be 
Pall Mall, and there, sure enough, his man 
was posted. I flatter myself I gave rather a 
sound performance of anger and irritation 
at being unable to book a passage until so 
late a date. I even demanded to see the 
passenger list, which I found most elabo- 
rately in order. I was, however, struck by 
the fact that the majority of the bookings 
had been made simultaneously; which is to 
say, they were all entered in the same hand, 
and those at the top of the plan had dried 
dark while those below were in pale charac- 
ters, where the wet ink had been absorbed 
by the blotting paper. After that I marched 
to the post office in St. James’s Street—my 
faithful sleuth in attendance. Here I wrote 
two telegrams in the most villainous hand 
imaginable. 

“T am very sorry,” said the girl behind 
the grille, “but I can’t read these.” 

I affected the very exact tones of an irri- 
table man. 


“Ribault, Effingham, Sheffield. Cannot 
obtain passage before thirtieth proximo. 
Praed. Yes. A. E. D.” 


“ And the other?” she asked. 


“Angus Conrad, Interlochie, Aberdeen- 
shire. Delignted to accept invitation to 
shoot. Expect me Friday. Nigel.” 


Angus would be surprised to receive that 
wire, as to the best of my knowledge he was 
unaware of my return to England. It would 
be necessary to take him to some extent 
into ray confidence, for I intended that 
someone answering to my description should 
be shooting grouse on his moors after I 
had vanished into the blue. In the last 
twenty-four hours my respect for Boas had 
substantially increased. He was a man 
who did not leave much to chance. Sey- 
eral morning newspapers had commented 
on the overnight article in regard to passen- 
ger planes and one or two had flown to 
leaders on the subject. It looked like the 
beginning of a campaign. Leland Boas 
meant to be first to influence public opinion. 
He was a man to be taken seriously. 

After leaving the post office I walked to 
one of my clubs, where I sent a second wire 
to Angus Conrad explaining the first and 
put through a trunk call to Ribault, who 
had returned to Sheffield overnight. 
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“We must be thorough,” I said, “or I 
shall find myself waylaid.” 

I heard his grunt of assent and the objec- 
tion, “‘But where are we going to find a 
chap who looks like you, m’dear? Your 
peculiarly rare beauty don’t blossom on 
every bush.” 

I had thought of that. 

“You must rout out my Cousin Harvey 
Praed, Old Farm, Inner Stoke, Chester. 
He’s the chap for this job. Apart from the 
joke of the thing, he’ll enjoy the shooting. 
We're supposed to be much of a muchness 
to look at, and anyway he has my walk. 
Tell him he’s to wear the clothes I send and 
tell him to be in the inner buffet on the 
center platform at Crewe at 10:50 P.M. on 
Friday. Tell him, moreover, that he’s to 
act on a signal from me, as it’s unlikely I 
shall have a chance to speak to him.” 

“You love this secret-service stuff, don’t 
you?” chuckled Ribault. “All right, 
m’dear.” 

Outside the club, Boas’ bloodhound was 
still waiting. He had made a few minor 
changes in his appearance. When first I 
had seen him he was clean-shaven, whereas 
now, thanks to the adhesive properties of 
diachylon, he wore a neat little mustache 
with upturned ends, and he carried his rain- 
coat instead of wearing it. The fellow was 
an artist and took pride in his work. I de- 
cided to give him a bit of color to add to his 
report. Accordingly I went to a gun store 
and ordered them to send round my guns, 
which they had in keeping, to the hotel. 
Then I drifted into St. James’s Park, where 
I wasted half an hour taking sights with a 
walking stick at duck as they rose and 
wheeled over the lake. Still further to the 
character of a man about to indulge his 
sporting propensities, I marched off to a 
clothier’s in the Haymarket, where I bought 
a shooting suit, off the peg, a reversible 
tweed, and rainproof coat and a tweed hat. 
Having placed my order, I instructed the 
assistant to repeat it unto the uttermost 
detail. 

“But surely, sir, you don’t want the 
same material twice over.” 

“That’s exactly what I do want; even 
the stockings must be alike.” 

I gave him two addresses—my own at 
the hotel and my Cousin Harvey’s near 
Chester—and told him to be sure the pack- 
age for the latter was posted straightway. 

“Incidentally,” I added, “if anyone 
should ask you questions, forget that the 
order was repeated. Understand?” He 
looked mystified. “‘A practical joke,” I 
said darkly. 

I had rightly guessed that my follower 
would not venture inside the shop. He had 
disposed himself round the corner in Orange 
Street, satisfying his curiosity by occasional 
peeps at me through the plate-glass win- 
dow. As I came out, under cover of light- 
ing a cigarette he half concealed his face 
with cupped hands. To obtain a closer 
view of him I stopped and begged the favor 
of amatch. His hand was perfectly steady 
as he offered it. I noticed a white scar be- 
neath his thumb nail and alse that he had 
the thick pudgy hands of a pugilist. This 
information might be of value if he pro- 
posed to vary his face fittings while engaged 
in keeping me under observation. 

Having planned the meeting for my 
benefit rather than for his, I kept my head 
down beneath the brim of my hat while 
accepting the light. He volunteered the 
information that it was grand weather, to 
which I assented with a nod. 

The man was no fool, for he made no fur- 
ther attempt to follow me. He must have 
argued that had he done so my suspicions 
would be aroused. The way he wished me 
good morning and marched off in the op- 
posite direction had a certain expertness 
about it that appealed to my love of tech- 
nic. Doubtless he counted on being able to 
pick me up again at will. I quite missed his 
gentle attentions and for the rest of the day 
drifted about the West End in a kind of 
bored inactivity. 

I returned to my hotel about 6:30 to find 
a wire from Ribault which read, “Every- 
thing arranged.” This was good news. It 
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meant that Harvey had agreed. There was 
also a note which had been left by hand: 


“Dear old Nigel: Just heard from Pal- | 
atine that you're back. Splendid news; we | 
must forgather. I’m tied up for the early | 


part of the evening with a duty dinner. If 
you're free, let’s meet at the night club in 
Blank Street at twelve o'clock. It’s quite 
a cheery joint for folks who don’t want to 
go to bed early. Heaps to talk about, so do 
roll up. I'll be standing by. 
“Ever to a cinder, 
“CHARLIE MEARS.” 


I had the devil of a business to decipher 
the scrawl, for Charlie wrote as he lived— 


crazily, and all over the place. I had known | 
Charlie intimately during the war as a fel- | 


low who feared nobody and nothing; a 
scatterbrained, jolly fellow. It was he who 
piloted the machine which dropped me on 
German soil some fifty miles behind the 


lines. Two months later he had picked me | 


up again in the same place as casually as an 
omnibus conductor picks up a passenger 
from the curb. 


The thought of seeing him again offered | 


a pleasant diversion, and although I knew 
nothing of the club to which he had invited 
me, I made up my mind to turn up at the 
appointed hour. I tucked the card of ad- 
mission he had inclosed into my pocket 
before going down to dinner. 

The evening passed dully enough. I did 
a show, had a couple of drinks at the club 
and strolled round to keep my appointment 
a little after midnight. 


The house was dingy and unprepossess- | 
ing, although some effort to enliven its ap- | 


pearance had been made by the addition of 
floral window boxes and colored blinds. It 
struck me that the entertainment offered 


behind those grubby walls would hardly be | 


of a character to appeal to any but the 
shoddy-minded. 

The door was opened by a mincing type 
of manservant, smooth and smiling, who 
looked as if he wanted kicking. He exam- 
ined my card, told me to come in and asked 
me to sign my name in the visitors’ register. 
Chiefly because I disliked the fellow, I 
refused; although in any case I doubt if I 
would have done so, having no great am- 
bition to feature in the archives of such a 
miserable establishment. He told me it was 
a strict rule that visitors should write their 


names in the book, but that like other rules | 
of the club, it might be broken at the whim | 


of the visitor. 


“Everyone pleethe himthelf here,”’ he 


added. 


This, I thought, was unlikely, and asked | 


if Captain Mears had arrived. 


I don’t think the fellow knew one mem- 
ber from another, for he shook his head, | 


smiled and nodded and replied, ‘‘ Thure to be 
here thomewhere. Walk thtraight through 
the curtainth.” 


This I did, and found myself in & room | 


about the size of a small gymnasium. It 
was full of tables, and the thick atmos- 
phere reeked of cigarette smoke and cheap 
perfumes. 

Although after hours, there was plenty of 
drink about; evidence of its potency being 
revealed in the shrill, senseless laughter and 
loose, lolling attitudes of many who had 
partaken too freely thereof. 

It did not need a half glance to size up 
the quality of the company. This was no 


haunt of the exuberant young man about | 


town in search of thrill and gayety, but 


appealed to an altogether lower stratum of | 


life. It was a mucky affair and the faces of 
the habitués were debauched and vicious 
and mercenary—the men being to my mind 
worse than the women, upon whom, I haz- 
arded, they depended for livelihood. Among 
them was a sprinkling of negroes with shiny 
silk hats and paste studs and a mouthy way 
of talking. I have always hated hearing 


fluent English spoken by black men, and | 


the sight of them in close proximity to 
white women loosens my temper quicker 
than most things. 


I thought Charlie Mears must have al- | 
tered pretty considerably with the passing | 


of time if this were the kind of dive in which 
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he entertained his friends. I promised my- 
self the pleasure of telling him so when he 
turned up, for, as far as I could see, he had 
not yet arrived. 

I was standing in the doorway, looking 
about me, when a woman glided to my side. 

“Hullo, boy,” she said. “Looking for 
someone?” 

“Yes, a friend.” 

She came a little closer. 

“Oh, come, we’re all friends here, you 
know.” 

I did not want to be rude, although 
I imagine that she would not have noticed 
it. Her features wore the unmistakable 
look of one who had lost the ability to be 
offended by anything. 

“T am sure you are,” I answered, “but 
I’m a stranger here.” 

“It's your fault if you stay so,” she re- 
torted. “I’m dying for a drink. Won’t you 
buy me one?” 

I sat down at a vacant table and told her 
to order what she liked. 

“I knew you were a sport,” she said. “I 
guessed it d’rectly I saw you. Willit run to 
cham?” 

She got hold of a waiter and ordered a 
bottle quickly, afraid, perhaps, that I should 
change my mind. While waiting its arrival 
she beguiled me with small talk, cheap 
praises, little bits of vanity and astonishing 
asides on the difficulty of the life she led. 

This was well enough in its way, and 
I have no doubt had I been engaged in 
writing a book she would have provided 
valuable copy. This, however, was not my 
intention. I had come to meet a pal, and, 
failing his presence, would have been better 
pleased to get back to bed. Indeed, I had 
already made up my mind to go and leave 
the unpunctual Charlie to extract what 
pleasure he could from the willing devotees 
of the place, when an imperative knocking 
at the street door brought everyone to his 
feet. 

It did not call for much imagination to 
divine the authorship of that knock. It was 
as unmistakably official as the creak of a 
policeman’s boots. Had I needed further 
assurance, it was supplied by the expression 
on the faces and the sudden activity of the 
company. The woman at my table had 
sprung to her feet and stood with twitching 
features. 

“Rozzers!"’ cried a voice. “Back door, 
boys!” 

A party of five who had been engaged in 
a card game of sorts rolled up the cloth 
with cards, counters and cigarette ends and 
bundled it out of sight into a big Benares 
bowl. This done, they vanished through 
a baize curtain at the far end of the room. 
Others were following suit with a profes- 
sional aptitude for flight one could hardly 
fail to admire. Some of the less experienced 
were shilly-shallying this way and that with 
no set purpose. A girl started to whimper— 
a man cursed her—waiters were flinging 
bottles full and empty through a service 
hatch into a void beyond. There was crash- 
ing confusion and silly snarling oaths. The 
hammering at the street door had ceased, 
and instead came the sound of straining 
woodwork and the dull thud of men’s shoul- 
ders rammed against panels. The woman 
for whom I had bought a drink had already 
gone, with a word flung over shoulder ad- 
vising me to do likewise. 

Every instinct rebelled against joining 
that vulgar rabble in a scuttle for safety 
over dustbins and back walls, but on the 
| other hand I had no desire to figure in the 

police court on a charge of frequenting il- 
legal night clubs. The newspapers dearly 
love writing up such matter, and although 
| I was obscure enough, I was confident that 
| in relation to the rest my name would come 


| in for unwelcome notoriety. Pocketing my 


pride, I lit out for the back exit as hard as 

| I could go. Nor was I too soon, for as the 

| curtains closed behind me and I plurged 

into the obscurity of a narrow passage I 

| heard the front door come down with a 
| crash. 

The passage ended in a flight of wooden 

stairs down which I ran three at a time. 

There was a stone floor in the basement 
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with a glass-paneled door at the farther 
end. This was standing ajar, but as I raced 
toward it, it was slammed by somebody 
from inside, For asecond I saw a silhouette 
of a man’s head and shoulders. 

Then a voice said, “No, you don’t!” 

It must have been an extra sense made 
me duck, as I did, so I heard something 
whiz through the air above my head. Then 
I struck out. It was stone dark, but I 
judged that my hidden assailant could not 
be far off, and I had the satisfaction of feel- 
ing my right fist sink spongily into a man’s 
paunch. He collapsed against me like a 
burst balloon, bringing me to the ground 
beneath his weight. A fat hand groped 
upward toward my throat and next instant 
the lights were up, the police were upon us 
and I was dragged to my feet. 

“Fighting, was you?” said a mountain- 
ous constable. ‘It'll all go down on the 
charge sheet, my lad. Here, Harry’’—this 
to a second constable—‘‘lay ‘old of the 
other one and warn him.” 

My late assailant’s face was hidden from 
me, but as he struggled to his feet he put a 
hand against the wall to steady himself. 
Beneath his thumb nail was a white scar. 
So that was that—and this was this—and 
it looked as if Mr. Leland Boas had scored 
some pretty heavy points in the game. It 
was not enough that I should be denied a 
passage to Ponta Rico. My reputation was 
to be attacked into the bargain. 

The sudden thought of spicy newspaper 
cuttings, which I had no doubt Boas would 
faithfully deliver to Philida, sent the blood 
to my head and made me behave like a 
lunatic. The constable in charge of me felt 
too secure in his enormous bulk to expect 
opposition from a lightweight. 

From time immemorial the police force 
have stuck to a belief that a man with col- 
lar and sleeve gripped is a man caught. It 
was a Japanese who disproved that theory. 
I knew a bit of jiujitsu and had used it with 
advantage on previous occasions. Ducking 
my head, I made a complete circle inward 
toward my captor, imposing a strain on his 
finger joints which Nature has supplied no 
muscular power to resist. 

“Yaou!” he cried, and I was through the 
back door and had slammed and bolted it 
before he knew what had happened. I 
think I knew there would be a bolt on the 
outside of that back door. People who use 
back doors for purposes of flight also use 
them for the purpose of obstructing pursuit. 

The yard in which I found myself was 
littered with straw and bottles. At the far 
end was a low wall with fresh scratches in 
the brickwork indicating where it had been 
used as the path of retreat by those who 
had gone before me. The wall ran east and 
west, and from the fact that to the west 
there was a division between two houses 
about thirty yards away, I had little doubt 
that this was the exit by which the habitués 
of the club had made their escape. 

I was about to follow suit when a sure 
conviction came over me that this was the 
exact point at which the police would have 
set a trap. It remained to discover an 
alternative. Facing me was the back of a 
block of flats. The lighted windows of a 
staircase well faintly illuminated the yard 
in which I stood, The second-floor window 
was open, and braced to the wall beside it 
was an iron fire ladder, its last section 
drawn up about twenty feet clear of the 
grcund. If one could reach the lower rung 
of that ladder escape was simple. But how 
to reach it was another matter. I scram- 
bled up onto the wall and along a short one 
that traversed it and brought me to the 
side of the flats themselves. 

I was now nearer the ladder by some seven 
feet, but seven feet plus my own height 
from a standing jump did not encourage 
much hope of success. Already there were 
batterings at the doer I had bolted and 
heads were appearing at windows. Time 
was short. In the yard belonging to the 
flats was a great galvanized-iron dustbin 
full to the brim with unspeakable rubbish. 
It was not a very agreeable task for a man 
in a dress suit to seize the thing, empty out 
its filthy contents and stand it the wrong 
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way up on a seven-foot wall. But this was 
not the moment for particularity. I'll 
guarantee I made a quicker job of it than a 
professional dustman would have done. 

The bin rocked perilously as I scrambled 
to the top of it, crouched and sprang. My 
fingers closed on the lowest rung of the 
ladder with barely a joint to spare. After 
that the business was simple. I nipped up 
that ladder like a monkey and rolled in at 
the open window. Peeping over the sill, 
I saw the police pouring through the door- 
way I had bolted; what is more, I caught a 
glimpse of helmets in the narrow alleyway 
which I had so nearly chosen as my line of 
flight. 

As good luck would have it, the night 
porter was not on duty in the hall of the 
flats. The office was deserted and I seized 
the opportunity of borrowing a clothes 
brush before turning the latch and letting 
myself out into the street. 

I was free, and consciousness of the fact 
filled me with elation. The nimble plot to 
plaster my name with a sticky kind of dirt 
had failed. I knew now the precise nature 
of my adversary. One of these days we 
would see what we could do about it. It 
may have been curiosity or sheer cockiness 
that encouraged me to turn and mix with 
the crowd which had assembled to watch 
the police go by with the odds and ends 
of humanity collected in the raid. The 
chances of being recognized were negligible, 
for I had kept my head averted when the 
constable arrested me. A large motor car 
was standing at the curb, its interior lit by 
an electric bulb. There was only one occu- 
pant—a man, who was leaning forward 
watching the procession with interest. It 
was Leland Boas, anxious no doubt to as- 
sure himself of the success of his operation. 
At first sight of him a surge of anger went 
to my head, but a second later I was rocked 
by the humor of it all. It was essentially 
comic that he should be sitting there wait- 
ing to see me dragged along by a copper. 

I pushed through the crowd and drummed 
my knuckles against the window glass. He 
turned sharply and his face, when he saw 
me, was a study in the suppression of disap- 
pointment. 

“Hullo, Boas,” said I. “Thought you 
were in Ponta Rico. What’s all the fuss 
about?” 

“T’'m afraid I don’t know,” he answered 
slowly. 

“But you look worried, Boas. I hope the 
police have not been interfering with any of 
your friends.” 

He ignored me, and leaning forward 
gave an order to his chauffeur. 

“Well, well,” said I, “I dare say I'll see 
all about it in tomorrow’s papers.” 

The big car moved silently away. The 
entertainment, as far as it concerned Le- 
land Boas, provided no further interest. 

I dropped into my club for a drink before 
going to bed. There was a man there who 
knew Charlie Mears intimately. 

To my enquiry, “Is he in town?” he re- 
plied, ‘‘ No— Abyssinia.” 

“Aha!” said I. “I just wondered.” 


xI 

i THE morning papers next day the 

attack on civil aviation had grown to 
important proportions. A lot of rubbish 
was being written. It was clear, however, 
that the traducers of passenger planes were 
not to have it all their own way. A vounter 
blast was launched by the British United 
Transcontinental Airways, Ltd., in which 
I recognized the energies of cld James 
Ribault. I had expected something of the 
kind, for no one threw the gage to James 
Ribault without him blundering into the 
fray to pick it up and pitch it back again. 
The man was a born fighter and he fought 
with every ounce of his weight—which was 
considerable. Fresh proof of the thorough- 
ness of Leland Boas was contained in a 
paragraph dealing with government waste. 
Among the various charges cited was the 
case of the island of Ponta Rico. A formida- 
ble list of figures was published, showing 
the heavy burden the maintenance of the 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
island placed on the shoulders of the British 
taxpayer. 

“The economic conditions of this coun- 
try,” it stated, “are such as to render it 
criminal for wastage of this kind to pursue 
its course unchecked. Ponta Rico, as it 
stands, is about as much use to Great Brit- 


| ain as the sunken German battle fleet in the 


Scapa Flow. The time is ripe for a practical 


| scheme to be put forward to place Ponta 
| Rico on a commercial basis.” 


At lunch time I bought the afternoon 
papers and read the report of the police- 
court proceedings which followed last 
night’s raid, According to the sergeant 
who gave evidence, the night club was the 
resort of some of the most disreputable char- 
acters in the West End. The paper pub- 
lished a complete list of the names of 
persons who had been arrested. If anything 
could have successfully quashed my mis- 
sion, featuring in that list would have done 
it. I resolved to watch my step pretty 


| thoroughly until I had given the slip to 
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Boas and his confederates. 

The man I had hit at the night club was 
not on duty that day. His place was taken 
by an unobtrusive little fellow with soft 
and pleading eyes, who pattered round 
after me like a faithful dog. He must have 
found the job dull and wearisome. I gave 
him little opportunity for studying my fea- 
tures but ample opportunity to study my 
walk. I must have walked ten miles be- 
tween 2:30 Pp. M. and six o’clock. I walked 
partly for exercise and partly to be annoy- 
ing. In this I succeeded, for he presented 
an exhausted appearance when I turned 
into the club for a game of bridge. Through 
the window I saw him clinging to the rail- 
ings for support. 

It was this that gave me an idea which 
next day, the one on which I was to go 
north, I put into operation. I determined to 
bring him to such a state of bodily fatigue 
that when the change between Harvey and 
myself was made at Crewe he would be too 
tired and stupid to use his faculties. 

I went to bed early and rose at 7:30, put 
on flannel bags and a sweater and walked 
round Hyde Park. That made a nice be- 
ginning. After breakfast I changed into 
more respectable clothing and started off 
again. This time I walked to Barnes, where 
I collected the red Labrador gun dog from 
a friend who lived there. The dog was 
called Rover—a name that suited him. To- 
gether we roamed tremendously all over 
Barnes Common and up Sheen Lane to 
Richmond Park. In Richmond Park we 
played races and covered much ground. 
We emerged at Robin Hood Gate, where I 
bought some victuals from a stall on wheels. 


| These I put in my pocket and munched 


them as I walked along. 

I took the road which leads over Wim- 
bledon Common and cityward through the 
slums of Clapham and Battersea. We ar- 
rived at the hotel about four. By this time 
I was a bit tired myself and beginning to 
have qualms of sympathy for the poor un- 
fortunate who had been dragging along in 
my wake. He had stuck to his job like a 
good ‘un, but he was almost a dead man. 
He must have been half crazy for want of 
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food, drink and somewhere to sit down; 
but it was no part of my scheme to provide 
him with luxuries or repose. I meant him 
to eat in the train and fall asleep from sheer 
exhaustion. 

But the train did not leave until 7:30 and 
it was up to me to keep him occupied until 
I was ready to go. At first I feared I should 
be driven to take another little stroll, but a 
charmingly simple and effective alternative 
suggested itself. I caused the porter to put 
my baggage and guns on the hotel steps, 
with the dog Rover in charge. This could 
hardly fail to suggest that I was on the 
point of departure. The arrangement was 
perfectly agreeable to Rover, who would 
gladly have sat till eternity beside a gun 
case. It was agreeable to me, too, since it 
gave me leisure for a Turkish bath, a couple 
of drinks and half an hour’s stretch in a 
long chair. My taxi to Euston was closely 
followed by a second, and in the queue at 
the booking office the wreckage of my small 
pursuer was close behind me. 

It was too late to book a sleeper; but, 
thanks to a tip to the guard, Rover and I 
were given a compartment to ourselves. I 
took a voucher for the second service of 
dinner and on my way along the corridors 
to the refreshment car I had the satisfac- 


+ tion of seeing my friend fast asleep with his 


head against the windowpane. 

We arrived at Crewe at eleven P.M. and I 
was halfway down the platform before the 
door of his compartment flew open and he 
hopped out. I saw him throw a hasty 
glance through my carriage windows, then 
look up and down the platform. He 
spotted me as I turned into the buffet. I 
had fifty yards’ start, but there was not 
much time. Hurrying past the long bar, I 
darted through the swing doors of the coffee 
room. At first I thought Harvey had failed 
me, until I saw him with his back to the 
wall that adjoined the door. He sprang to 
his feet as I came in. His clothes were 
identical to my own. 

I said, “The carriage with a red dog in 
it—second coach.” 

“Right!” he replied, and I was gone. 

He was leaning against the bar ordering 
a cup of coffee when the little man stag- 
gered in. This I saw through the gauze 
blind of the glass door panel. He looked 
tremendously relieved to see Harvey. I 
changed my reversible coat from the rain- 
proof side outermost to the tweed. Also I 
took off the hat I was wearing and put on 
a cap. 

Three minutes later the train with 
Harvey and the little man aboard steamed 
slowly out of the station. I wonder to this 
day what the dog Rover thought about it. 


xm 

HERE was, at this time of year, a fairly 

regular service of tramp steamers en- 
gaged in the fruit trade between Portugal 
and the Azores, upon one of which I hoped 
to obtain a passage. But since they varied 
their ports of call in accordance with car- 
goes likely to be collected, there was no 
guaranty I should be able to reach Ponta 
Rico by a specified date. By the normal 
passenger route it would have taken me 
three days, but by the route I proposed to 
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follow it might well take the better part of 
three weeks. 

I crossed the Channel, unobtrusively 
enough, on an excursion steamer, arriving 
at Boulogne in the early afternoon. On 
landing, I walked to the Hotel Bristol, rich 
in war memories, whither, some three days 
before, my luggage had been forwarded. 
The Paris express, which had no connec- 
tion with pleasure boats, had left the sta- 
tion a few minutes before I landed. The 
next was not due to siart until seven 
o'clock. I had four hours to wait—and 
Philida was but a few miles away. It was 
out of the question to go over to Hardelot 
and hail her forth and expose myself to the 
risk of encountering Mrs. Hunter; on the 
other hand, it was equally out of the ques- 
tion to be so near and yet have no word 
with her. Something would have to be 
done. I bethought me of Marian and the 
telephone. Kindly Providence decreed that 
Marian should be at home. Her voice an- 
swered my ring—a voice that trembled 
with instant excitement on recognizing 
mine, 

“I'm incognito,”’ I warned her; “hiding 
at the Bristol Hotel.” 

“What do you want?” 

“Where's your imagination?” 

“Philida?”’ 

“Terribly,”’ I replied. 

“Divine person,”’ she purred, “and I’ve 
been accusing you as the rottenest lover a girl 
ever had. All right, stand by. I'll fix it.” 

“Can you get hold of her?” 

“Tdiot! I’ve never let her go since you 
so shamelessly vanished. We adore each 
other. I’ve even endured that appalling 
Nunez-Hunter woman on your account. 
You see, I’m the only person Philida can 
talk to about you.” 

“And does she?” I asked. 

“Don’t be a fool!” said Marian, and 
rang off. 

It seemed ages that I stood with my nose 
flattened against a windowpane. At long 
last the car came bouncing over the pave. 
Marian was driving, and beside her sat 
Philida. She must have known I should be 
on the watch, for her eyes flashed a kind of 
general greeting at the hotel facade. They 
came to rest by the window at which I 
stood, with a smile that I could no more 
describe than forget. 

I bolted for the stairs and we almost 
crashed into one another in the empty hall 
below. Marian was flushing like a sunset, 
for there was nothing in the world she en- 
joyed so much as maneuvering people’s 
love affairs. 

“*Go on, kiss her!”’ she cried. “She'll be 
furious if you don’t.” 

But I kissed Marian’s hand instead. 

“Marian, you're a darling,’”’ I said, ‘and 
you can tell Marshall I told you so.” 

She turned hopelessly to Philida. 

“This man’s no use; he’s afraid of 
you. . Well, well, when am I to come 
back? 

I said, ““My train doesn’t go for two 
hours, but you can’t possibly ——’’ 

“Rubbish! Of course I can! You don’t 
imagine I’m here to make a threesome, 
do you?” 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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e NEW DUCO-PERIOD ins FURNITURE | 
in which the design and ‘abe no longer outlast the Finish. :. 
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In the store and in the future F 
.. ++ Lfe-long newness 
Moments of pleasure in selecting a new 
period piece; hours of waiting until it ar- 
rives; and, then, years and years of enjoy- 
ment of its lasting beauty. 





So goes the story of Duco-Period furni- 
ture. For DUCO, the life-long finish, is 
proof against the daily use which formerly 
made furniture grow shabby. 


Protected by DUCO, the furniture you buy 
to-day lives on in its original beauty... a 
cherished heirloom of many to-morrows. 











UCO is unlike anything else . . . it is a finish of satiny DUCO are listed below. Ask your dealer. Complete informa- A 











smoothness and life-long durability, created and made only 
by du Pont. It is waterproof; easily cleaned; unaffected by steam 
or boiling liquids; does not chip, crack, check, print or get tacky. 
Some of the manufacturers of furniture now using genuine 


Active Furniture Co Colonial Mfg, Co., F. S, Harmon & Co. Lincoln Chair Co. F. O. Schoedin mf 
Allegan Furniture Shops Zecland, Mich He tonnes rs Manufacturing Co. John J. Madden Co. Seaburg Mfg. 
Art Metal Construction Co. Crocker Chair Co. Herrick Manufacturing Co Maddox Table Co. Showers Brothers 
Baker & Company Crown Chair Co ee Eldredge & Miller Co Maher Brothers Elgin A. Simonds Co. 
S. Bent & Bro Davis-Birley Table Co B e. Suatley Furniture Co. Martin Furniture Co. Smith & Hildebrandt, Lac. 
Bombayreed Willow Fi urn. Co Decorators Furniture Co is Pearce Co Meier & Poblmann Furniture Co, Sterling Furniture ce. 
Bradley-Weaver Co. Doernbecher Mig. Co. John Knoell & Sons Merriman Brothers Greensboro, N.C. 
. ( Doten-Dunton Desk Co o Mueller Furniture Co. Stomps- Burkhardt Co. 
Brickwede Bros. Co H. D, Dougherty Co Level Furniture Co. Newark Ohio Furniture Co. Taylor Cabinet Co. 

. Burt Brothers Easton F urniture Mfg. Co Niagara Furniture Co Tinda Gerling Furn. Co. 
C arman Manufacturing Co Empire Chair Co Nichols & Stone Tindall. Wagner Furn. Co. 
Celina Specialty Co Englewood Desk Co Northern Furniture Co, Wachovia Industries 
Claes & Lehnbeuter Mfg. Co Grand I edge Chair Co Orinoco Furniture Co. Wemyss Furniture Co. 
Colonial Furniture Co., Frank A. Hall & Sons Sawortz & Fultz White Furniture Co. 

High Point, N. C. Hanson Furn. Co Schirmer Furniture Co, Wilhelm Furniture Co. 


tion regarding DUCO will be sent upon request. E. 1. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Chemical Products Division, Parlin, 
N. J., Chicago, IIL, San Francisco, Cal., or Everett, Mass.; 
Flint Paint & Varnish Limited, Toronto, Canada. 


There is only ONE Duco —DU PONT Duco 
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Breakfast Now Ready 


in 3 to 5 minutes 


QUICK QUAKER -—Rich, flavory, wonderful. 
Ready before the coffee—quicker than plain toast! 


OT oats and milk'’—doctors and dieticians now urge us to 
start the day in that way, children and grown-ups. 
So here are oats richly delicious, smooth and luscious, cooked 
and ready in 3 to 5 minutes, 

Ask your grocer for Quick Quaker. We perfected them for 
busy mothers who might serve hot vigor breakfasts too seldom 

You can cook them while the fruit is being served —while 
afranging the table for breakfast. No trouble, no bother—you 
wili be delighted. 

All that rare Quaker flavor is retained. The grains are cut be- 
fore flaking and rolled very thin. They cook taster. That's the 
only difference 

We urge you to try this new Quaker dish. 

Your grocer now has two kinds of Quaker Oats—the kind 
you have always known and Quick Quaker. 


The new Quaker Cook Book is ready 


Send for it. 96 new and universal recipes, coverin 
everything from correct soup thickening to cookies oad 
desserts—oats, wheat, rice, corn, barley, illustrated in 
color. Send 10c fora copy P ostpaid. The Quaker Oats 
Company, Room 1660, 80 fa ey la Screet, Chicago. 


Standard full size and 
weight packages — 
Medium: 14 pounds; 
Large 3 pounds, 7 oz. 


QUAKER 


Oats 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

*Yes, but ——” 

“When Marshall was courting me he 
used to take any intruder, male or female, 
by the ear and throw ’em out. Mother used 
to say he was the most painful fiancé I ever 
had. Buck up, you two, I'll be back in an 
hour and three-quarters.” 

With that she melted like a rainbow. I 
led the way to a public reading room on the 
first floor. Its only occupant was a small 
bearded Frenchman with a round belly and 
a copy of the Echo de Paris. With the nat- 
ural gallantry of his race, he sprang to his 
feet, bowed and hurried out. As the door 
closed I took Philida’s hand in mine. 

“We're getting a lot of help,’”’ she said, 
“from strangers as well as friends.” 

I raised her hand and kissed it over and 
over again. 

“That's nice,”’ she said; “I like you to 
do that. I’ve got awfully fond of you since 
you've been away.” 

“You marvel, do you mean that?” 

She nodded, 

“Of course, or I wouldn’t have said it.” 

“And I—I'm simply eaten up with love 
of you. Wherever I’ve been these last few 
days you've been dancing along ahead of 
me. Yesterday I walked thirty miles with 
you as my pilot.” 

I drew her down on a wretched little sofa 
which one day I shall buy and preserve in 
spirits of wine, 

‘ Her marvelous black hair with the red 

tt was brushing my cheek electrically. 

put my arms round her and turned her 
face toward me. 

“Marian was right,” she said. “I want 
to be kissed—I want to give you something 
I’ve given no one else, ever 

She was so light; tw was like holding 
nothing and everything in one’s arms. 

After a while she pushed me gently away, 
rose, stood by the window, came back, and 
putting a hand over mine, sat beside me 
again. 

“1 think I can be sensible now, Nigel; 
| before, Eeould only be sensitive. When you 

left I awfully proud of the way you 
left—just’ shaking hands and going like 
that. It seemed to me so good and civi- 
| lized. Then when I thought about it, some- 
thing in me said nd, and I began to resent — 
I've beén resenting ever since. Not you 
but myself. I haven’t been fair to my 
emotions, I'd cheated them. That wasn’t 
brave. No, don’t interrupt; feelings must 
be righter than habits. I felt like someone 
who'd made herself hungry on olives and 
| then never even got a sandwich.” 
| The gravity of her tone made me laugh. 
| “] won't be patronized, Nigel. I’m 
liking you well enough to tell you all that 
| goes on inside my head. When a woman's 
in love she analyzes what she’s got. A man 
tots up what he means to take. A jolly lot 
of thinking you've let me in for, Nigel.” 
“Happy thinking?” 
“The best I’ve ever had.” She was ut- 
terly, fearlessly frank. “Forno reason that 
I can see, I've thought you into a hero. 
It’s a frightful responsibility for you, but I 
can’t help it.” 
“Philida,” I said, “I worship you.” 
“No,” she said, shaking her head; “I’m 
| not going to be kissed for the praises I give.”’ 
| “Then for what?” 
| “Only for- absolute musts.” 

“This is an absolute must.” 

“Ts it? Well, perhaps.” 

After that she tucked her head defen- 
sively into my shoulder. 

“Now,” she said, “I’ve told you all I’ve 
thought—or enough to go on with—and 
you must tell me everything you've done, 
which is a proper and usual division of 
labor between men and women.” 
| So I told her all that had happened since 

I left Hardelot. When I came to my escape 

from the police over the dustbins of the 
night club she sat up and listened with 
dancing eyes. 
| “And you actually saw the brute after- 
| ward!” 
“He was sitting in his car in the pious 
hope of seeing me dragged off to the sta- 
| tion.” 
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“Oh, what a splendid, splendid sell! 
What would have happened if you’d missed 
that ladder when you jumped?” 

“T should have abandoned myself to the 
laws of gravity.” 

“Did you hit that man in the passage 
very hard?” 

“Not so hard as I hope one of these days 
to hit Boas.” 

Her fingers closed round the muscles of 
my upper arm. 

“T’m a frightful kid at heart,” she con- 
fessed, “‘although I behave grown-up. Iam 
a kid. I love the idea of people being strong 
and bashing each other about. It’s an aw- 
ful confession, but I do.” 

“The soldier’s daughter,”’ I laughed. 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp.” 

“Um—all that sort of thing. I'd love to 
be fought for—a real titanic struggle for 
my sake—mortal combat.” 

“Tell me where the dragon lives.” 

“T say, what awful rot we're talking! If 
it wasn’t for what’s at the back of it, it 
would be rot too. Do all people like us talk 
this way?” 

“There are no others quite like us,” I 
replied inanely. 

“It'd be nice to believe that. Nigel, are 
you satisfied we are going to be enough for 
each other? I’ve my idea. I’m asking you.” 

“T was never more absolutely certain of 
anything.” 

She looked at me for a long while without 
speaking. Then—‘‘But have you given 
yourself a chance to know? There are all 
those girls of Marian’s, for instance, and 
heaps of others much easier—much less 
tiresome than I am. I wouldn't mind a bit 
if you cared for them a little—made a fuss 
of them—even made love to them, if it ’ud 
help you to be absolutely sure. I’m not 
jealous that way; not a bit jealous of ex- 
periment; but I think—I know I'd be terri- 
bly, terribly jealous of certainty. Once you 
had declared, I should want you to be so 
positively —so inflexibly sure.” 

“Positively and inflexibly, I am sure.” 

“That's a tremendous thing to say.” 

Something else troubled her. 

“T wouldn’t like you to be in love with 
me out of an obstinate determination— just 
because you'd told yourself you were. Oh, 
Nigel, what a ghastly thing a dutiful affec- 
tion would be! Going on and on and wear- 
ing a little thinner every day, but sticking 
to its guns—that’s a morbid thought, if 
you like.” 

“Philida,” I said, “I can’t make head or 
tail of half you are saying. You scare me, 
tather, because I don’t seem to have found 
a way to convince you that what I feel is 
only a beginning of feelings which ——— Oh, 
you know what I mean!” 

She rubbed a cheek against my shoulder 
and nodded comfortably. 

“IT know what you mean, and you 
mustn’t be scared, and you mustn’t mind if 
I’m making the most of it all. This is my 
first being in love and you want it to be my 
last. It’s all rather astonishing and head 
spinning; I’m out of breath from it. But 
because of that I don’t want to miss a single 
part of it. I want to keep every little bit 
packed and stored in my heart for remem- 
bering.” 

“Please God, I shall make them happy 
memories, my dear.”’ 

“They'll be good if they aren’t all 
happy,” she said. ‘‘ There’s a sea of trouble 
ahead and we're for it, Nigel. I’ve instincts 
and they tell me so.’’ One of her arms 
crooked about my neck and drew my head 
down to hers. ‘But I don’t mind troubles 
and you don’t, Nigel. So what’s it matter?”’ 

A church clock struck the quarter. Phi- 
lida sprang to her feet and tugged the 
creases out of her frock. 

“That’s over,” she said. ‘ Marian’ll be 
waiting and you've the Paris train to catch. 
Goodest of good luck, old man.” 

I took her hands and held them. 

“Happy?” I queried. 

“Wildly,” she nodded. 

From the street below came an insistent 
hooting from a motor horn. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Retarded 


You wouldn’t think of driving 
steadily with a retarded spark. 


Yet, if your spark plugs have 
been used more than 10,000 
miles, you are in effect keeping 
the spark retarded all the time. 


Spark plugs lose their efficiency 
so gradually that you do not 
realize it. 


But a complete new set of spark 
plugs will instantly reveal a 
very marked improvement. 





Dr ive With vt 


for all other cars, 75 cents. 
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Engine sluggishness disappears. 
Power is increased. Accelera- 
tion faster. Starting much 
easier. 


The actual saving in gasoline 
and oil will pay for the new 
spark plugs in a very short 
time as you can immediately set 
your carburetor on a leaner 
mixture. 


If you have used your plugs 
for more than 10,000 miles, 


Buy Champions from any one of more than 95,000 dealers. Champion X for Fords is 60 cents. Blue Box 
(Canadian prices 80 and 90 cents). Champions are fully guaranteed. 
You will know the genuine by the double-ribbed sillimanite core. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio I 
Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Ltd. Windsor, Ont. 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Evexy Engine 





you will find it real economy 
to put in a full set of depend- 
able Champions right away. 


Seven out of ten drivers use 
Champions because they know 
that Champion is the better 
spark plug and will give bet- 
ter service for a longer time. 


The seven Champion types 
provide correct spark plugs 
for every engine. 
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To Executives Who 
Must Conserve Time— 


Precious hours have a habit of slipping by 
almost unnoticed. Too much business detail is 
often the cause, consuming time that should be 
devoted to bigger things. 





How to conserve time—that is every busy exec- 
utive’s problem. Cyclone Fence, enclosing 
industrial property, is a step in this direction. 
Cyclone Fence promotes order, helps to establish 
system, prevents outside interference, trespass, 
theft, vandalism. Thus, it eliminates many annoy- 
ing, time-consuming problems in administration. 


Cyclone Nation-Wide Service- 
Complete Responsibility 


From the time your order is placed until fence is erected, the 


Oe 


| Cyclone Fence Company assumes complete responsibil- 
ity for every detail of the manufacture and installation of 
| Cyclone Fence. Phone, wire or write for complete information. 
| 
} CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Factories and Offices 
Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, Newark,N.J., Fort Worth, Tex 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif, 


Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 
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| THE CHILD 


hair off her smooth white forehead. “ First 
Peggy broke your ribs and then she asked 
you to marry her.” 

“Yes.” 

“And you accepted?” 

“Yes. Itseemed so sensible. In fact, we 
were both frightfully keen about it, and the 
day they let me out of the hospital, we 
drove downtown to the Municipal Building 
and were married, just to have it over with, 
you know.” 

Sylvia Martin leaned back and lighted a 
cigarette. 

“And then,” she said, “‘you broke the 
news to father?” 

“Yes. I expected him to understand. 
He’s a business man, so I tried to make him 
see how practical it was. I put it to him in 
his own terms, in his own language. ‘You 
see,’ I said, ‘by marrying Peggy I’ve in- 
sured myself against the possibility of ever 
having to earn my own living.’” 

“You said that!"’ exclaimed Sylvia, al- 
most with admiration. ‘You said that to 
Peggy’s father?” 

“Why, yes, it was the truth.” 

“But Peggy ——- Was she satisfied? I 
mean, didn’t she care whether you loved 
her?” 

“Oh, but I did—I do love her! Passion- 
ately. That’s the marvelous part of it,”’ 
sighed Richard, finishing the last of the 
| souffié. “I fell madly in love with her.” 

“When?” 
“On the way down to the Municipal 
Building. It was wonderful. Really it was! 
We were riding along in her car, and some- 
how our hands touched. And all at once I 
had the most extraordinary sensation. Hor- 
| 





rible and beautiful at the same time. I felt 
ravenous. I felt cannibalistic! I wanted to 
| eat her.’”’ 

“How sweet!” murmured Sylvia. 

“Yes, wasn’t it? Well, I told her I felt 
like a cannibal, and she said, ‘It’s love, 
Richard. It must be love.’ And I said, 

| ‘Yes, I’m sure it’s love.’ It couldn’t have 

been just hunger. We’d been to luncheon, 

you see. At Sherry’s. Peggy paid for it. 

| one then I took her in my arms and kissed 
er!” 

Here young Mr. Gaylord jumped up and 

| began to pace restlessly about the dining 

room. “i’m not happy unless I’m near her. 
| Every other moment is a torture to me. I 
| can’t write. I can’t think. It’s frightful. 
| And it’s all that old fathead’s fault.” 

“‘Didn’t you tell him that you loved his 
daughter?” 

“T hadn’t time. I got only as far as the 
first sentence when he crouched and sprang.” 
| “Sprang?” 

“Yes. Like a wild beast. A lion or some- 
thing. He went straight up into the air and 
came down roaring. There was no need to 
roar. I was sitting not three feet away. He 
shouted that he’d see Peggy in her grave 
before she’d ever get a penny of his money 
to support a fortune hunter like me.” 

“And you ——” 

“IT shouted back. I had to. But it didn’t 
do any good, so after a while I left.” 
| “Left the house?” 
| “ Yes.” 
| “Did Peggy go with you?” 

“No. You see, I'd given up my room 
I used to have a room in Eighth Street- 
so we'd no piace to go. I was all right. 
I've a friend who's janitor of an apartment 
house. He lets me sleep in a furniture 
closet off the furnace room. But I couldn’t 
ask Peggy to share the furniture closet with 
me. She wanted to, but I wouldn’t let her.”’ 

““What about food?” asked Sylvia, now 
breathless with interest. ‘Have you any 
family?” 

“No. But I’ve a few friends. And Peggy 
feeds me all she can. She puts up cold 
lunches in paper bags and we meet in the 
park. We met today, but I didn’t eat 
the sandwiches she brought me because I 
was having luncheon with you. I thought 
I'd save them—the sandwiches, I mean 
for supper.” 
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“But you can’t go on living like this!” 
Sylvia cried, torn between genuine sym- 
pathy and a desire to shout with laughter. 

“No,” admitted Richard. “We can’t go 
on living like this. It’s impossible. It’s in- 
credible! But as long as old Cartwright 
sticks to his ultimatum ——”’ 

He stopped abruptly. The lady oppo- 
site him suddenly had given a little cry; 
she had turned pale and grown stiff in her 
chair. He stared at her in amazement, in 
alarm. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“ Cartwright!’ she gasped. 
say Cartwright?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“Howard Cartwright?” 

“Yes. Do you know him?” 

Sylvia sat looking into the boy’s eyes. 
There was a moment of silence, of mutual 
bewilderment. 

Then she smiled vaguely. 

“T was married to Mr. Cartwright,”’ she 
said, “for a matter of three years—once 
upon a time.” 

“Married to him? Married to ——— My 
sainted grandmother!’’ said Richard, and 
grinned foolishly, and then burst out, with 
the enthusiasm of a true dramatist: ‘‘I 
say! That’s wonderful—I mean the way 
it’s all cleared up in my mind. I know who 
you are now. You're Sylvia Martin! Of 
course! Jack Hall has told me all about 
you. I’ve even read some of your books. I 
liked them. Really! I thought they were 
awfully gay and nice—as though you were 
giggling at life.” 

“Yes, I have giggled,” interrupted 
Sylvia. “But I’m not giggling now. I 
don’t dare giggle, for fear I'll become 
hysterical.” 

it) But ie ” 

“No, wait, wait!’ she commanded. 
“We've got to clear up this mystery. In 
the first place, how do you happen to know 
Jack Hall?” 

“Oh, he’s been interested in my work for 
some time. Saw one of my plays in a maga- 
zine and was awfully nice about it. Asked 
me to come and see him. And then, after 
I'd married Peggy I found that she knew 
him too. It seems that her father was an 
old friend of Jack’s, and ———”’ 

“Wait!” said Sylvia. “Stop there. It’s 
Peggy— Peggy who makes the mystery. I 
must know about Peggy. Will you please 
tell me how my divorced husband, whose 
first and only marriage occurred ten years 
ago, happens to be in possession of a 
twenty-year-old daughter?” 

“Why, Peggy’s an adopted daughter. 
Didn’t I say that?” 

“No, you did not say that. You most 
certainly did not say ——”’ 

“She’s really his niece, you know. 
older brother’s child.” 

“But her name was ——” Here Sylvia 
paused, looked steadily at Richard for a 
moment, and then gave a quick, high- 
pitched laugh. ‘Margaret! Of course. 
Her name was Margaret. I remember now, 
Margaret— Peggy! Peggy— Margaret! Oh, 
yes, yes, yes. Now it’s all clear. But how 
funny it is! How f-f-f-funny ——” And to 
young Mr. Gaylord’s horror his hostess— 
that beautiful, kind lady who had given 
him such an excellent luncheon—began to 
have hysterics. 

“Miss Martin!” he pieaded. ‘Oh, 
please, please don’t do that. Good Lord! 
Shall I call the maid? Shall I call a doc- 
tor?” 

“No, no. I’ll be all right in a minute. 
I’m just giggling. Giggling at life.” 

“And to think,” said Richard wonder- 
ingly, ‘that you were once married to that 
fat—I mean to old Cartwright!” 

“Old!” flared up Sylvia. ‘“He’s not old. 
He’s just exactly forty. And if you dare to 
say it’s a small world,” she wailed, “I'll 
never speak to you again.”” And with that 
she got up and walked rapidly into the 
living room. 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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the best tire 
Kelly ever 






HE tests to which Kelly Balloons 
have been subjected for the past 
two years, not only by car-owners 
but by professional drivers like Can- 
non Ball Baker, who has broken a 
dozen speed records on them over 
sandy desert and rough mountain 
roads, have demonstrated beyond 
any question their consistent de 
pendability. The Kelly Balloon 
takes its place beside the Kelly Flex- 
ible Cord as the best tire Kelly ever 
built. 
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HE bigness of this great country is never more 
impressive than it is when figured in terms of its 
motor cars, 

Tires, for instance, cost the motor car owner only 
a few pennies a day; 

Yet the total tire bill of the whole country is about 
two million dollars per day. 

When, as recently, the cost of rubber doubles and 
re-doubles,—for every dollar of advance in the price 
of tires, the country’s total tire bill increases a hundred 
thousand dollars a day. 

i These conditions emphasize the service to those 
who profit by it, of the great Hardware Wholesalers 
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All Tires Now Cost More per Wheel 
—These Cost Less per Mile 


of the Country in making possible a higher standard 
of tire quality—mileage way beyond the accepted 
expectation. 


Every day, thousands of motor car owners are 
turning to Mansfields as the solution of, the higher 
cost of tires. 


Every day since tire prices increased, the demand 
for Mansfield Tires has been thousands more than 
ever before at the same season. 


The lower cost of distribution effected by the 
country’s great Hardware Wholesalers enables us to 
build into Mansfields the additional mileage which 
largely offsets the general advance in tire prices. 


THE MANSFIELD TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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The boy followed her. “But, Miss Mar- 
tin—dear Miss Martin—I assure you I 
hadn’t theslightest intention of saying ——” 

She turned on him with venom. “You 
had! I could see it in your eye.” 

“You do ine an injustice,” he protested 
stiffy. ‘“‘I should never say anything so 
obvious.”” Then he laughed, and held out 
his hand. ‘‘ Dear Miss Martin! Don’t let’s 
quarrel: After ail, you’re my ex-stepmother- 
in-law—or something of the sort. Aren’t 
you?” 

“How silly!"’ murmured Sylvia, giving 
him her hand; then: “ You are a sweet boy. 
And an extremely foolish one.” 

“But you like me?” 

“I do, I like foolish people.’” 

“And you're going to help me—help 
us?” 

“Help. you?” 

“To make that old fat—I mean, to make 
Mr. Cartwright see that I’m really a suit- 
able husband for Peggy?” 

Sylvia made a gesture almost violent. 

“No, no, no! Not a bit of it, I can’t. 
How can I? I haven’t seen him or spoken 
to him—or even written to him—for seven 
years. He probably hates me. He ——”’ 

At this moment the maid entered the 
room. 

“Excuse me, Miss Martin. 
young lady to see you.” 

““A young lady? Who is it?” 

“She didn’t give her name. But she said 
it was important.” 

“Important? Very well. 
come in.” 

“Yes, miss.” 

The maid disappeared. A moment later 
into Sylvia’s living room rushed a pretty 
young woman in a fur coat, with a fur 
toque on her head and a brilliant—an 
extraordinarily brilliant—light in her eyes. 

“Richard!” she sang out. ‘I simply had 
to!” 

Richard said “Peggy!"’ and made as 
though to take her in his arms. But she 
gave him merely a pat, a little caressing 
stroke of her hand, and went straight up to 
Sylvia. 

“Oh,” she cried, standing still and look- 
ing at the older woman, “‘how beautiful 
you are!” 

“My dear ———” began Sylvia; but the 
other plunged on: “So it really was you 
Richard was having lunch with! I'm so 
glad. I’m so happy. Because I know you 
can help us.” 

“Just a moment, if you please,” begged 
Sylvia, smiling into the girl’s eager, 
brightly flattering eyes. “Let me catch my 
breath - x : 

“Oh! Of course. I’m sorry. I shouldn’t 
have come bursting in like this. Especially 
as you don’t know who I am.” 

“But I do,” said Sylvia; and added with 
a rather detached air: “Peggy. Peggy 
Cartwright.” 

“Peggy Gaylord,” corrected that young 
woman’s husband, with dignity. Where- 
upon the two women laughed spontane- 
ously, and Peggy cried, “ Don’t be silly!” 
and kissed him. Then turhing again to 
Sylvia: ‘‘ You see,”’ she said, “I was dying 
to know who it, was Richard was having 
lunch with. He told me that you were 
beautiful, and he told me where you lived 
he had the address written down on his 
cuff.” 

“Fortunately,” said Sylvia. 

“TI confessed,” explained Richard. 

“But he didn’t know your name,” rattled 
on Peggy. ‘‘Couldn’t remember it to save 
his soul. Well! After I’d had my luncheon 
I drove back here to meet him, and while 
I was waiting I thought: ‘I’ll just have a 
look at the letter boxes in the entrance hall,’ 
and so I hopped out of the car and into the 
foyer, and there on the box marked Four-B 
I found your name. Sylvia Martin!” 

*‘Clever,”” remarked Sylvia. 

*‘Oh, she is!” agreed Richard. “She 
is!”’ 

“Of course,” said Peggy, fluttering her 
gloved hands, “I was thrilled. And so upset 
I almost died. Because there you were— 
the one person on earth who could help us— 


There’s a 


Ask her to 
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and there was Richard having lunch with 
you, and not even knowing your name. 
So I came up. I couldn’t stand it. I just 
had to come.” 

“T’'m glad you did,” said Sylvia. “I’m 
really very glad, my dear. But I don’t 
know why you should think I can help 
you.” 

“Has Richard told you about us?” in- 
quired Peggy, with one of her impetuous, 
charming gestures. 

“Everything,” said Richard, and Sylvia 
nodded. 

“Then you know,” said the girl, “how 
badly father has acted.” 

There was a little silence, which Sylvia 
broke by saying, in a rather blurred voice, 
“Do you—call him—father?” 

“Yes. Always. And I adore him. I 
really do. That’s what makes it so terribly 
difficult. Because I don’t want to hurt 
him, and yet—I love Richard more than 
anything else on earth.” 

“Darling!’’ cried Richard ecstatically. 

“T suppose it was wrong of us to dash 
off and get married as we did,” continued 
Peggy with an unexpected sob. “But I was 
so afraid something would happen to pre- 
vent it. I was in a perfect panic—and I 
loved him so—and ———” Here she turned 
to Sylvia the face of a pleading angel. “‘Oh, 
Miss Martin—Sylvia Martin—you will 
help us, won’t you?” 

“My dear,” replied the other woman, 
gently, ‘‘I’d be only too happy to help you, 
but “i 

“You're the only human being who 
can!” j 

“Why,” asked Sylvia, still very gently, 
“do you keep saying that?” 

“Because you know father so well.” 

“Know him? I? I know My dear 
child, do you realize that I haven’t seen 
your—your father—for seven years, that 
we’ve been divorced that long, that our 
separation was caused by a fundamental 
misunderstanding?” 

The girl said: “Yes, I realize all that. 
But just the same, you know him better 
than anyone else on earth. You must! He 
told me so.” 

Sylvia’s hand went quickly to her breast; 
her fingers curled and clenched in a manner 
that Richard, the dramatist, made note to 
remember. 

“What,” she asked quietly, “did How- 
ard—did he—tell you?” 








“Tt was years ago,” said Peggy, subdued 


by Sylvia’s quietness, ‘‘when I first came 
to him. But I’ve never forgotten it. You 
had just got your divorce—I remember the 
talk about that—and he had sent for me to 
come and live with him after my own 
father’s death. We were alone one evening, 
in his room. I can remember feeling that 
something very solemn and important was 


» going to happen. And then he went to his 


desk and took out your photograph.” 

“Mine!” 

“Yes, and showed it to me. And he said: 
‘You've come to take her place, Peggy. To 
keep me from being lonely. I hope you'll 
grow up to be as beautiful as she was’—he 
said ‘was,’ as though you had died—‘be- 
cause she was very beautiful.’”’ 

“Oh!” breathed Sylvia. 

“ After that,’’ Peggy went on, “he didn’t 
say anything for a long time. Just sat 
looking at your picture. Then he said to 
himself, ‘Sylvia.’ And then, ‘She knows 
my secret. She’s the only living person who 
does—or who ever will.’”’ 

“His secret!”’ repeated Sylvia. “His 
secret?” 

“Yes,” 

“But I —— But I don’t know—I 
haven't the slightest notion what ——-” 

She stopped there and looked at Peggy. 
Then she turned abruptly and walked to 
the end of the living room, to one of the 
front windows, where she stood with her 
back toward them, a still figure with a faint 
light on her hair. 

There was a long silence, during which no 
one moved or spoke. Then Peggy took hold 
of Richard’s sleeve and tugged it. 

““We must go.” 

“Got?” 
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“Yes. Now. We can come back later— 
tomorrow.” 

“T see,” he muttered. “Of course. We 
must go. Come on.” 

When they were in the hall, waiting for 
the elevator, he discovered to his amaze- 
ment that Peggy was crying. 

“Darling! What's the matter?” 

“T shouldn’t have plumped: out wich it 
like that,” wept Peggy. ‘It was perfectly 
horrid of me. I should have given her time 
to prepare for it—led up to it gradually.” 

“You mean the story about the photo- 
graph? But I thought you did it beauti- 
fully. I thought it was frightfully dramatic. 
Really,” said the young playwright, put- 
ting his arm around her, “it couldn’t have 
been better if I'd written it out for you.” 

And then, to complete her assurance of 
his high regard, he kissed her. 

“Down!” said the elevator man, 


aw 


HE more she thought about what Peggy 

had told her, the more confused Sylvia 
became. His secret—Howard’s secret! If 
she knew what it was, the knowledge was 
hidden so deep in her mind that she could 
not find it. It was as good as lost. Yet she 
sensed its importance. She had a feeling 
that if she could dig up this secret she 
would have in her hands the key to the 
whole situation. 

And what was the situation? Was it 
merely a matter concerning these two 
charming, headlong children, Peggy and her 
hungry young husband? Or did it also con- 
cern herself? That is to say, were her own 
emotions involved? 

She, too, had a hunger. And suddenly she 
cried out to the ridiculous pagoda in the 
park opposite her window, ‘I must see 
him!" and then she was frightened. But 
her fear was delicious. It made her reckless. 
She turned and went quickly to the tele- 
phone, found the number she wanted and 
called it. 

Ten minutes later she was hurrying out 
of the apartment house quite breathless; 
and half an hour after that she was saying 
to the manager of a famous dress shop: 
“But I must have it tonight. It’s abso- 
lutely essential. And there’s not much to 
be done to it. Only this fullness in the 
skirt.” 

“Fortunately madame has a figure,”’ said 
the manager. 

“But one can’t stop at that,” muttered 


Sylvia; then, “You'll have it ready by 
six?” 

“If you insist, madame.” 

bad | do,” 


She walked out of the shop feeling joyous 
and giddy. She had just spent a small for- 
tune on a dinner gown, a simple thing of 
black chiffon velvet over which one wore a 
cloud of gold net. She would look well 
tonight. She would look very well indeed, 

Howard would see that she hadn't 
changed a bit. Her figure still was perfect — 
the manager of the dress shop had said so, 
bless him! And her hair was the same. 
Thank heaven for her hair! 

Howard would be a trifle gray at the 
temples. There would be a line or two in his 
face—about the corners of his mouth, for 
instance. 

Oh, how silly to guess! She'd be seeing 
him tonight at eight. 

She was right, it proved, about the lines 
at the corners of his mouth. But she was 
wrong about his hair. It was as black as it 
ever had been, and as carefully brushed. 
He was a carefully groomed man, was How- 
ard Cartwright. In his dinner coat he 
looked modeled; he looked fitted to a form. 
But his eyes offered a contradiction; they 
were curiously alight and roving; restless, 
as if within its shell the spirit of this man 
brooded, groping for some certainty in the 
pattern he himself had created. 

“Sylvia,” he said, taking her hand; and 
added at once, “I see no reason why we 
shouldn’t be friends.” 

“Oh That’s nice of you!”’ she an- 
swered quickly. “Il was a little doubtful. 
You've no idea how much courage it took to 
telephone you.” 
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“Your voice,” he said, and hesitated. 
“Your voice sounded—natural.” 

“And how do I look?” 

“Beautiful, as always. More beautiful 
than ever.” 

“It’s a new dress,” she confided. “I’ve 
never worn it before. I shouldn’t tell you 
that! But the truth is, I bought it in your 
honor.” 

He smiled. 

“T think I understand. After all, the 
occasion demands a little ceremony. Seven 
years, isn’t it? And then, you've become 
famous.” 

“T promise you,” she said, “that I won't 
try to impress you with my fame.” 

He said simply, “You know I never 
thought much of that.” 

“Well, then,” she replied, “I'll tell you 
something. I don’t think so much of it 
myself.” 

He looked at her and nodded. “I sup- 
pose you mean that nothing turns out 
quite as fine as you expect it to. But I’m 
glad you’ve—succeeded.” 

“And you?” she said. “I understand 
that your accomplishments are fabulous.” 

He smiled then so queerly that she 
hastened to get back on safe ground. Evi- 
dently he did not think so much of his 
accomplishments either. 

“Please make yourself comfortable. 
There'll be coffee in a moment. I've not 
had mine.” 

They sat down in two large chairs before 
a toy fireplace in which real logs crackled a 
trifle ostentatiously. The maid brought in 
coffee; served it and went out again. They 
looked at each other over tiny cups em- 
broidered with silver. 

“You've something you want to talk to 
me about,” he said, reminding her of their 
telephone conversation earlier in the day. 

“Yes,” answered Sylvia. But she was so 
long beginning that he mistook her silence 
for embarrassment, 

“Tf it’s money ———” he ventured with a 
kind of gruff timidity. 

But she said, “Oh, no! Nothing like 
that. I’ve all the money I need.” 

“Well, then ——” 

“It’s something that concerns you per- 
sonally. I don’t quite know how to begin. 
because I've a horror of meddling—of hav- 
ing you think me a meddler. And I’m not 
at all sure how near I shall come to striking 
at your heart. You see, I’ve met Peggy.” 

“ Peggy "" ‘ 

“She was here today. In my apartment. 
She came to meet her husband —-that boy! 
He was having lunch with me.” 

“I don’t understand,” said Howard 
quietly, “Please explain.” 

She glanced at him and thought, ‘ Now 
I know how he looked when Richard broke 
the news to him.” 

For the man opposite her had changed 
subtly into an antagonist; he had grown 
teriée in his chair. There was in his eyes the 
hard gleam of an accustomed anger; the 
anger of a man who has no other weapon 
against emotional attack. 

She began rapidly and simply to tel! him 
how it had happened. She told him how 
she had met young Gaylord at Jack Hall’s 
tea, and how the rest had followed. “1 was 
involved,” she said, ‘‘ before I knew it. And 
being involved—even casually—I decided 
that it would be much better to teil you 
the whole story. Because, you see, they 
asked me to help them.” 

“What did you say to that?” he de- 
manded sharply. 

“T don't—quite—remember,” answered 
Sylvia truthfully. “But of course it’s im- 
possible.” 

“You sympathized with them," he shot 
at her, in direct accusation. 

‘Yes, I did,” she admitted, “ But most 
of my sympathy was—for you.” 

He put down his coffee cup very care- 
fully. However, his hand trembled and the 
cup rattled faintly against the saucer, That 
faint sound, that absurd tinkle was a be 
trayal. It infuriated him. 

“You don’t understand,”’ he burst out 
“That fellow'’s a thief—a damned young 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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reater 
Movie 
Season 


opening this month, 
means greater movie 
shows for Your Enter- 
tainment— greater in, 
every way, with 
greater Short Sub- 
jects as well as great- 
er features; greater 
comedies and nov- 
elties as well as 
greater dramas. 


The briefer pic- 
tures of high qual- 
ity, such as 
those bearing 
the Educational 
Pictures trade- 
mark, in many 
ways blaze the 
trail to greater 
thingsin Movie 
Entertainment. 












The New 
Educational 
Pictures 
will provide the 
best part of many 
a show in Greater 
Movie Season. 
They will make 
any show better. 
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«a Newspaper. 
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(Continued from Page 65) 
wend He’s as good as stolen Peggy. Stolen 

“Yes,” said Sylvia. “But it’s a sort of 

meng Re-anibwetie =, files: 
And—women—like it.” 

oie stared at her, confused and furious. 

“Do they? Do they? Well, then! How 
do you justify ——” 

“I don’t justify anything,” she inter- 
rupted with spirit. ‘‘ You're to make 
me their advocate, and I won’t have it. I’m 
not their advocate.” 

“I apologize. I’m sorry.” He sat back 
in his chair, gripping the arms of it. 
“Sylvia,” he said, “this is beyond me. 
You’re a woman. Perhaps you can tell me 
how a girl like Peggy, who’s been every- 
thing to me, who’s had everything she ever 
wanted from me, could do a thing like that. 
Marry an unprincipled young cub she 
hadn't known a month without even con- 
sulting me.’ 
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he judged himself. Understanding that, she 
understood the source of all his hurt. It 
was his own failure that had turned to gall 
within him. His failure to inspire love! 
And suddenly Sylvia felt sure of herself. 
She felt sure, and peaceful, and amazingly 
t-hearted. 


ligh 

If he had not looked so tragic she might 
have laughed. She wanted to laugh because 
it was all so absurd—as human tragedy is 
likely to be absurd when viewed from the 
reverse angle. 

But she didn’t laugh. Instead she said 
gently, “If that’s true—if you’re not the 
sort of person to be—loved ——” 

“You know it’s true,” he interrupted. 
“But why? Can you tell me why?” 

“Yes. I think I can.” 

“Then tell me, Sylvia!” 

“It’s because,” she said, 
asked for love.” 

“Never asked for ——’ 

“No. You tried to _. it. Oh, I don’t 


“you never 


“What would you have done if she had & oy with money—altogether,”’ she hur- 


consulted you?”’ 

“I'd have put my foot down, of course 

“Then—of course—that’s why she didn’t 
consult you. Because she knew you'd put 
your foot down, and she wanted this boy. 
She wanted his love.” 

“More than she wanted mine! That’s 
what hurts. I admit it.” 

There was, thought Sylvia, a tremendous 
pathos about this admission. But she did 
not make the mistake of pitying him. She 
must proceed cautiously. The more so be- 
cause she felt that she was on the verge of a 
discovery. She was close to some revela- 
tion; to that secret of his which she could 
not recall. 

“May I tell you the truth about your- 
self?’ she asked, smiling in order not to 
startle him. 

“ Yes, do.” 

“In the first place, then, your objection 
to Peggy’s husband isn’ t sound, because it’s 
based on jealousy.” 

* Jealousy? ” 

“ Yes.” 

He sat compressing his li 
deeply, . Finally, he said, “Y 
about that, But go on.” 

‘In the second place, you've no right to 
feel hurt at Peggy’s action, because it was— 
vrobably—your own fault.” 

“My faw t she didn’t come to me? 
That she didn’t; ask my advice or take me 
into her ce?” 

“Oh, confidence! Advice!" said Sylvia. 
“What does advice amount to? It’s love 
one wants at a time like that, because only 
love can understand love.” 

He winced as though her words had been 
steel to wound him. 

“I had given her,” he said painfully, 
“my love for seven years—I had tried to 
prove it to her—I had given her everything. 
I wanted her to have—everything.” 

“But somehow you failed. Your proof 
failed.” 

Howard Cartwright got up and walked 
across the room; picked up a book on a 
table and put it down again. 

“Yes,” he said abruptly. “The proof 
failed, just as it failed with you seven years 
ago, and for the same reason.” He turned 
ito her then with a smile so bitter that her 
heart ached for him. “You, of all people, 
know what that reason is. I’m not ——’ 
He paused, and then said, quite ly 
and coldly, ‘The truth is, my dear Sylvia, 
I'm not the sort of man that people lave.” 

She could have cried out at that. Be- 
cause that, in so many words, was, his 
secret. She remembered now! Her mind 
went back--went whirling back to.that 
other time, to that final interview with 
Howard, who was then her husband. He 
had said then, “I'm not the sort of man that 
people love,” and she had forgotten it. It 
had not seemed important to her then. It 
was just something he had said among so 
many other things. Oh, but she was a fool 
not to have remembered, not to have known 
at the time that those words issued from 
the very soul of him. 

She understood now, in that vivid 
moment of comprehension, how, precisely, 


thinking 
‘re wrong 


x “ 


ried on, seeing the protest in his eyes. “I 
mean that your whole attitude was one 
of—of implied bargaining 

“You're talking about us,” he said, tak- 
ing a step toward her. 

“Yes, I’m talking about us. But I 
imagine it applies to Peggy as well. You 
were fair in your bargaining. You were gen- 
erous. You offered everything. And you 
expected to be loved in return for what you 
had given-—for protection, honor, security, 
position—and all the rest of it. But never 
once did you come to me and say, ‘Give me 
your love for mine, because I’m hungry and 
thirsty for it.’” 

He cried in anguish, “But people don’t 
say things like that!” 

“Ah, no! And more’s the pity,” she an- 
swered. ‘It would be a different world if 
they did.” 

“Sylvia!” 

o Yes?” 

“Tf I had said that to you seven years ago 
would you have given up your writing? 
Your—career?” 

“If you'd been able to say that to me,” 
she replied simply, “my writing wouldn’t 
have mattered one way or the other.” 

“But—I mean— you'd have stayed with 
me? You'd have gone on being my wife?” 

She looked at him and said, “‘ Yes, I think 
I would.” 

There was asilence. She thought it would 
never end. But at last he spoke. 

“Well,” he said heavily, “it’s too late 
now.” 

“Not too late for Peggy. Not too late 
to ask for her love,” replied Sylvia, and 
realized suddenly that she had turned advo- 
cate and that her advocacy was costing her 
an effort. It was difficult to speak of Peggy 
when her own hunger—that strange hun- 
ger which New York seemed to induce in 
her—remained unappeased. She no longer 
felt light-hearted; she felt starved and lost 
and unhappy. 

Howard said, “If I did that it would 
mean my surrender.” 

“Perhaps. But not necessarily. It might 
mean victory. Try it and see.” 

To conceal her face from him she seized 
the poker and began to prod the fire. It was 
a decorative and insufficient poker—a per- 
fectly silly poker—everything in her life 
was insufficient and silly. 

After a while she heard him say, “‘I’!! try 
it. I'll go home now, and find that child, 
and ask her—for her love.” 

“Do,” said Sylvia firmly. Then she got 
up—her legs felt curiously unsteady —and 
faced him. “Good night, Howard.” 
“Sylvia, I'll come —— May I come 


“Yes. Of course. Why not?” 

“Thank you.” 

He turned to go, but stopped before he 
had got halfway across the room. “ You're 
wrong about that young cub though. I’m 
not jealous of him. I disapprove of him on 
principle.” 

“ Why? ” 

“Well, in the first place he married Peggy 
because he thought she had money. He 
actually told me so.” 
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“That,” said Sylvia, “was a tactical 
error. But at least it was honest of him. 
And—— My dear Howard! I’m no oracle. 
I don’t know how long it will last, but I’ve 
never seen two young people more gen- 
uinely in love with each other.” 

‘*Even so, he isn’t able to support her.” 

“Oh, come! That’s not important— 
under the circumstances—and you know 
it! Besides, give him time. He’ll probably 
be able to make money enough some day. 
Jack Hall believes in him.” 

“ Jack’s a chronic enthusiast,” grumbled 
Howard. “But—you're right. It isn’t the 
money. It’s ——” 

“Well, what?” 

“It’s his general elusiveness. I can’t 
place him. He’s like a strange animal. As 
though he belonged to another species.” 

“He frightens you,” said Sylvia keenly. 

“On Peggy’s account. Yes, he does. 
That’s true. You see, he has no back- 
ground, no family.” 

“No mother to guide him,” she put in, 
and felt that in another moment she would 
begin to giggle wildly. All this was a little 
too much. First Peggy, and then Peggy’s 
husband. Her advocacy was becoming a 
burden. 

“You're laughing at me,” he said. “ But 
just the same, I’d give a hundred thousand 
dollars to be able to talk to that boy’s 
mother. Good night, Sylvia.” 

“Good night, Howard.” 

When he had gone she looked down and 
saw that she still had the poker in her hand. 
She began to laugh. She threw herself into 
a chair, shrieking with laughter. 

“No mother to guide him,’’ she gasped, 
and began to sob with a perverse and pro- 
found enjoyment. 


mt 

IHE next morning she was sitting up in 

bed drinking her coffee and revolving in 
her mind a glorious and ridiculous scheme, 
when the telephone rang. The telephone 
was on a stand beside her bed. She picked 
it up and said, “Yes? Hello!” 

“Sylvia? This is Jack Halli.” 

“Jack? How wonderful!” 

“What?” 

“Nothing. Only—I was just thinking 
about you.” 

“T’m complimented.” 

“Perhaps you won’t be when you find 
out what it is I want you to do for me.” 

“Anything short of grand larceny, my 
dear.” 

“You're sweet.” 

“T called,” he said, ‘‘to talk to you about 
that boy—Richard Gaylord. I hadn’t a 
chance to tell you about him the other 
afternoon, and I’ve been out of town.” 

“But I know all about him. We're great 
friends,” cried Sylvia sweepingly. 

**Ah-h’m,” said the judge. “I rather sus- 
pected he’d throw himself on your bosom. 
But doesn’t that complicate matters? With 
Howard, I mean?”’ 

“On the contrary,” she replied; “I think 
it’s going to work out beautifully. That is, 
as far as Richard and Peggy are concerned. 
You see, Jack darling, I’ve got a scheme.” 

“Oh! Have you? A scheme, eh?” 

“Yes. When can I see you? I’ll come to 
your office. I'd rather.” 

“T'll be in all morning.” 

“*M’m. I’m not up yet. I’ve got to bathe 
and dress. Shall we say twelve o’clock?”’ 

“Twelve it is.” 

“‘And—can you get hold of Richard? He 
must be there too.” 

“Oh, Richard must, must he? H’m 
Well, I'll try.” 

“Thanks. You are sweet. To tell you 
the truth I’m a bit scary about my scheme. 
I'm planning to be an angel—a sort of 
guardian angel; I don’t feel at all natura! 
in the part!” 

The judge laughed and said, “ At twelve, 
then, I'll expect to hear the rustle of wings. 
Good-by.” 

“By, dear.” 

And at twelve o’clock precisely Sylvia 
was sitting in Judge Hall’s private office, 
unfolding to him her beautiful scheme. 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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Only Hudson Can Build This Value 
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Delivered Quickly 


All Types of Flat, Pitched, 
Monitor or Sawtooth Roofs 
Your necessity for rapid housing 
expansion finds Truscon ready to 
supply a complete, permanent 
and incombustible steel build- 
ing specially adapted to your 
particular requirement. 

Truscon serves you rapidly and 
satisfactorily, furnishing you with 
design, estimate, manufacture and 
erection more quickly than you 
would think possible. The en- 
tire procedure is carried through 
by Truscon. You are relieved of 
all responsibility from initial 
estimate to completed erection. 

Truscon’s manufacturing re- 
sources, 60 branch offices and 21 
warehouses in distributing cen- 
ters, assure you utmost economy 
and promptness in meeting your 
exacting building needs. 

Do not wait until you are ready 
to build, consult Truscon now. 
Return the coupon for 
Catalog and Information 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN OHIO, U. 8. A. 


Warehouses and Sales Offic ¢s in Principal Cities 
Foreign Div.: New York. Can.: Walkerville, Ont 
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ing to be used for 
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(Continued from Page 68) 

Half an hour later Richard burst in, looking 
wilder and hungrier than ever. “I say!’’ he 
began at once. ‘‘Something’s happened. 
Peggy's been crying all morning. When I 
met her in the park her eyes were red, her 
nose was red, and—she’d forgotten the 
sandwiches!’’ 

“Never mind. Sit down. I'll take you to 
lunch,” Judge Hall told him. 

“Oh, thanks! I’m starved. But really, 
it isn’t that. It’s Peggy. Or rather, it’s old 
Cart—er—it’s him! He’s been getting 


| around her. He’s made her cry. She still 


going to be a perfect angel to you.” 


loves me, of course. If you only knew how 
she loves me! But she’s beginning to feel 
sorry for him, and everything's in a mess, 
and I ———”’ He paused, looked at them 
both, and said with a good deal of impres- 
siveness, “‘I won’t go to making money if 
it kills us all!” 

“Sit down,”’ repeated the judge; and 
Sylvia said, “Yes, do. And please don’t 
talk. Remember, children should be seen 
and not heard.” 

“You're making fun of me,”’ he groaned, 
sinking into a chair. ‘You're torturing 
me.’ 

“‘Nonsense!"’ said Sylvia sharply. “I'm 
And 
then, turning to Judge Hall, “Tell him, 
Jack, dear.” 

So Jack told him. And that was on a 
Tuesday. 

The following Sunday Howard Cart- 


| wright came again to call on Sylvia at her 


apartment. He had telephoned her in the 


| morning, so that she was expecting him. 


| right about Peggy. She and I 


| really talked to each other. 


His voice over the wire had sounded 
rather queer. It had sounded unusually 
brittle and excited. ‘‘I must see you,” he 
had said. ° 

When he came into her living room that 
evening she sensed at once a corresponding 
excitement in his manner. He came up to 
her directly and took her hands. 

“Sylvia!” 

“What is it, Howard?” 

“You—well, to begin with, you were 
for the first 
time since she came to live with me— have 
We've talked 
for a week. I don’t know that we've settled 
anything, but it’s been-—it’s been fine!” 


“Sorry I stepped on your foot back there 
at Worth Street.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the other; 
“T’'d forgotten about that.” 

“Thought we might as well be friendly 
about it,” said Ben, comfortably leaning 
against the partition by the side of his 
shadow. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Nimrod, rat- 
tling his paper and burying his nose in it. 
“I’m not packing any grouch.” 

“And if you’re following me, I'd just as 


| soon have you walk right alongside of 


me.” 
“Following you?" demanded the other, 


| looking over his paper and speaking again 


in his challenging voice. ‘“ What do you 
mean—following you?” 

“IT beg your pardon,” 
thought you were.” 

The train was just stopping at Thirty- 
fourth Street and Ben stepped off, Nimrod 
breathing hard and following him. Ben 
waited till all the disembarking passengers 
had filed out, and then he stepped back on 
the train; and again Nimrod breathed hard 
and followed him. 

“Think it’s going to rain?’’ asked Ben. 

The other looked at him and tried to 
frown horribly; but Ben’s smile was too in- 
fectious, and presently they were both grin- 
ning at each other. 

“Say, listen now, you go and sit down,” 
said the young detective, suddenly check- 
ing himself with an effort that made his 
face turn red. ‘‘And quit your kidding, 
see? Kidding don’t mix with this business. 


said Ben. “I 


| You ought to know that as well as I do. 
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He paused, and Sylvia tried gently to with- 
draw her hands from his, but he only held 
them more tightly. ‘This morning,’’ he 
said, “we had the best talk of all, and— 
Peggy told me something—about you.” 

“About me?” 

“She said that she thought—that she 
was sure ——”’ 

Again he hesitated, and this time could 
not go on. His courage, his masculine 
power was at an end. He simply stood 
there, clinging to her hands and looking at 
her so helplessly, with such bleak longing, 
that involuntarily she smiled. Her lips, her 
eyes smiled before she could find words 
to say to him. 

“Peggy's right. 
always have.” 

“Sylvia!” 

He took her in his arms; held her close 
and hard. ‘Give me your love for mine,” 
he mumbled, with a strange, joyous shy- 
ness, ‘‘because I’m hungry and thirsty for 
it.” 

She lifted her head slowly for his kiss. 

After a while, when they had come down 
a little from those heights which lovers 
know, she, sitting beside him on a ridicu- 
lously small, brocaded sofa, said, with a 
certain apprehension not assumed, ‘I’ve 
something to tell you, Howard.” 

“Yes, dear?” 

“I'd forgotten—I say had forgotten 
for a moment—but — 

“Well?” 

“T have a child!" 

“Syivia!’’ he said, collapsing. 
You—you’ve got a ——-” 

“Yes, a child. But you needn’t think—I 
mean, I promise you it’s all quite legal.” 

“ Legal? ” 

“Yes, but I ——- Oh, Howard, I’m so 
frightened! I’m really scared stiff! Because 
I don’t know what you'll say. And it’s all 
so beautiful! I'd die if anything happened 
to spoil it now.” 

“Tell me at once,” he insisted. 
is this—this child?” 

“He’s—here,” answered Sylvia meekly; 
and then, in a faint voice that wabbled, she 
called, “ Rich-ard!"’ 

“ Richard?” 

“Yes, it’s —it’s - 
My child!” 


I love you, Howard. I 


“A child! 


“Where 


Well, there he is. 


TAXI! TAXI! 


(Continued from Page 30) 


This ain’t regular, see? You go and sit 
down.” 

So Ben went and sat down—instinct 
probably telling him that this was the wiser 
thing—and after-a while he began looking 
his paper over again for any clews that he 
might find which would lead him to the 
owner of the bracelet. 

“T guess it’s an old story by now,” he 
thought, when at last he reached the sport- 
ing news. ‘That detective could probably 
tell me, but it would look funny if I tried to 
talk to him about the case—darned funny; 
like a murderer who wants to keep talking 
about the crime.” 

Turning the paperthen, somewhat absent- 
mindedly, he found himself looking at Help 
Wanted; Male, and it gradually began to 
dawn upon him that here was a subject 
that would soon be of more importance 
to him than any other which the public 
prints could offer. 

“Yes, sir,” he thought, with an increas- 
ing sense of foreboding. “I’ve got to get a 
job, and I’ve got to get it quick. A dollar 
eighty cents isn’t going to take me far, with 
fifteen dollars’ board bill due tomorrow!” 

Help Wanted; Male, however, didn’t af- 
ford him much nourishment. Salesmen ga- 
lore were wanted, and bushelmen and brick- 
layers. But nobody seemed to want a young 
draftsman, bright, clever, ambitious and 
not afraid of hard work. 

“T’ll have a fat chance, too, of landing 
anything,” he thought, “ with this detective 
dogging me around wherever I go. Darned 
fool! I've a good mind to shake him just 
for fun.” 
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Howard looked and saw standing in the 
doorway of the living room the rather 
shabby, rather defiant figure of Peggy’s 
husband. For a moment there was silence 
awful silence. Then the older man turned 
to Sylvia. 

“Is this a joke?” he demanded. 

“I’m afraid it is,” she quavered. 
“Though I didn’t mean it to be. You see, 
you said the other day when you were 
here— Tuesday, wasn’t it? Yes, Tuesday 
that you'd give a hundred thousand dollars 
to talk to that boy’s mother. So I decided 
I mean, I saw your point, Howard. And, 
so I —— Well, I’ve adopted him.” 

“Adopted? Adopted—him?”’ 

“Yes. Jack Hall arranged it. It really 
was very simple. And it seemed such a nice 
way of getting him a mother. For heaven’s 
sake,” broke off Sylvia sharply, addressing 


the reluctant figure in the doorway, ‘come 
in and look happy, can’t you?”’ 
Richard stepped forward sulkily. 
“This,” he said in a dignified tone, “‘is a 


happy ending. As an artist, I disapprove 
of happy endings. I —— 

But he got no farther, for at that moment 
Peggy entered from the dining room, smiled 
brilliantly at them all, and said, ‘‘ Don’t be 
an idiot, Richard. You’re my husband and 
Sylvia’s child. You've got to do what we 
tell you.” 

“And within twenty-four hours,”’ said 
Howard Cartwright, getting up from the 
couch, “‘you’ll be my son. Because tomor- 
row I intend to marry your mother, 

“T don’t know,” he added, looking grimly 
at Richard, “whether it’s going to be an 
ideai arrangement or not, as far as you and 
I are concerned, but at least our—our dis- 
cussions in the future will be conducted on 
the basis of a strictly family affair. As for 
that hundred thousand dollars, I'll deposit 
it in a bank tomorrow morning—in Peggy’s 
name. What are you giggling at, Sylvia?” 

“Nothing,” gasped Sylvia, sitting up 
very straight and dabbing at her eyes with 
her handkerchief. ‘‘Absolutely nothing.” 

“She’s giggling,” said her adopted son 
appreciatively, “at life.” Then turning to 
Peggy, “I say,” he suggested, “if you're 
going to get all that money in the morn- 
ing—let’s dash out somewhere and blow 
ourselves to a little supper.” 


But he didn’t. For one thing he felt too 
dispirited when he left the Subway and 
started for Mrs. Bullock’s; too leaden- 
hearted to try anything just for fun. Ar- 
rived at his boarding house, he walked up 
the stairs more like an old man than a 
young one; and when he looked in his mir- 
ror it didn’t help him any to see the marks 
under his eyes and on his collar. 

“No wonder he didn’t want me to talk to 
him,” he thought; and, a growing feeling of 
premonition stealing on him—‘“ I’m begin- 
ning to look like a bum already,”’ he sighed. 
“Heaven only knows how I'll look in an- 
other month.” 

He had a bath, as hot as he could stand 
it, scrubbing himself until he tingled again 
as though to scrub away all memories of the 
people’s hostelry where he had spent the 
night. 

“Tt’s funny,” he thought once, “how a 
fellow just drifts along, year after year, with 
nothing particular happening to him till he 
meets the right girl. And then all at once 
whew! Believe me, Benny, you’ve been 
making up for lost timethese past fewdays!”’ 

He shaved then and went back to his 
room, feeling purified and more in his right 
mind. The shade of his window was drawn 
to keep out the afternoon sun, and the bed 
looked so comfortable after the sleepless 
night he had passed. 

“T think if I just stretched out for a few 
minutes ———”’ he murmured to himself. 

It was growing dark when he awoke; and 
looking at his watch, he found it was twenty 
to seven. 

(Continued on Page 72 
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You never hear much about them. 


Here and there one of them flashes into 
the news for an instant and disappears. 
Now and then the activities of their seci- 
eties, guilds and unions are reported. But 
no manufacturer and no advertiser can 
afford to forget for a single instant the 
millions of men and women who do the 
actual work of the world. 

Steel workers, postmen, plasterers, men 
in machine shops and smelters, in facto- 
ries and mills—millions of men hard at 
work and making substantial wages. As 
ready to spend as you are. As eager for 
pleasure and as desirous of comfort as 
any one. With the necessities of every- 
day life to buy and buy again, and with 

the luxuries never en- 
tirely out of reach. 
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In good standing 


In the lives and homes of these men 
there isa medium more potent than speech 
in the transmission of ideas and the forma- 
tion of tastes. It is the printed page. No 
matter how humble the job or how long 
the hours, there is no one who cannot 
afford a newspaper and a favorite maga- 
There is no one who cannot find 
Dock workers on the 


zine. 
time to read them. 
6 A. M. street-cars, paper-hangers rolling 
home in their Fords, carpenters and 
masons in their evening hours of rest. 
Count them up. 

Not very neat perhaps in their working 
clothes. But follow them in their homes 
or watch them turn out for the movies. 
And you will begin to realize what it means 
to be a citizen, in good standing, of the 
most prosperous nation in the world. And 
you will begin to understand the shrewd- 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING ITEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


ness of the manufacturers who present 
their products to these people, year after 
year, for their approval. 

For, these people keep the big stores 
going. They keep the savings banks full. 
Their steady trade means increased vol 
ume to any business. Their demand for 
products that meet their needs is incessant. 
The nickels, dimes and dollars they spend 
have the very same value as the nickels, 
dimes and dollars of the rich. 

Call them the masses, call them wage- 
earners, workmen 
But don’t underestimate their numbers or 
importance. There are millions of them. 
Don’t overlook their expenditures for 


whatever you like. 


food, clothes, shelter and amusements 
the billions they keep in circulation each 
vear. And don’t forget that predominant 
influence—the printed page. 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

“Darn it!’ he thought. “I’ve got to 
hurry or I’ll miss my dinner!" 

But he didn’t miss it, eating well and feel- 
ing more like the old-time Benny every 
minute; so much had sleep done for him— 
sleep and youth, and a bath and a scraping 
razor, The other boarders had a head start, 
but he beat them to it, putting his pie away 
with the speed of a magician doing a bit of 
magic, and reaching the telephone in the 
hall before any of the other boarders could 
take possession of it for the evening. 

“Hello! Hello!" he exclaimed, after he 
had given hia number. “I want to speak to 
Miss Parrish, please.” 

Back in the dining room, the crabbed old 
bookkeeper and the girl who had come to 
New York to be famous exchanged a sig- 
nificant glance—a glance that was not with- 
out sourness on ene side and wistfulness on 
the other. The bookkeeper was eating cel- 
ery, but he put the silent pedal on and bent 
a crabbed ear. 

“Hello! Hello!" they heard Ben calling 

next. “Is this Miss Parrish? Oh, is this 
you, Rose? . Yes, thisisBen. . . . 
Sure. Sure, I’m all right! 
From Mrs. Bullock's. . . My boarding 
house. Yes, indeed. . . . You 
bet Il am. . Say, Rose, listen. I won- 
der if | could see you somewhere If I came 
downtown, I've got so much to tell you. 
Yes. . . . Allright. . . . Oh,inabout 
half an hour—just as soon as I can get 
thereon thetrolley. . .. Allright. . .. 
Good-by. . Good-by.” And then so 
low that the others could hardly hear him, 
“Goed-by, dear,” 

“ Another young man gone wrong,”’ said 
the crabbed old bookkeeper, pulling the 
stops out on the celery again as Ben went 
bounding upstairs. 

But the girl who had come to New York 
to be famous drew one of those deep, ful! 
breaths which relieve us all at times when 
we think of the past—which even relieve 
girls in their early forties who have achieved 
such @ measure of fame that they are al- 
lowed to write their initials after the printed 
line “Inspected by” in a Broome Street 
candy factory, 
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EN met Rose in a drug store not far 

from Uncle Christopher's. She was con- 
sulting the telephone directory when he en- 
tered; but she didn't consult it much longer 
when Ben went marching in. 

“Oh! Oh!” she breathed, both her hands 
in his. “If you only knew how good it feels 
to see you! When did you-——-—” 

get out?”’ he cheerfully asked, 
though not exactly shouting it. ‘ This after- 
noon. Though I’m not entirely out yet,"’ he 
beamed. And dropping his voice to a mys- 
terious whisper—“I'm being followed,” he 
told her, “I tried to speak to him once, but 
he didn’t like it. He followed me up to Mrs. 
Bullock's. And when I came out this eve- 
ning he was waiting outside, and he rode 
down on the trolley with me. He’s over at 
the post-card counter now. See him?” 

Rose was nearly thrilled to pieces. 

“Will he follow us now, do you think, 
when I go out with you?” she asked. 

“Sure he will,” said Ben, almost with a 
note of boasting in his voice. 

“Come on,” she said, “let's try it.” 

They went out into one of those spring 
evenings of which poetry is made, and sure 
enough, Nimrod followed them. 

“Isn't it exciting!" exclaimed Rose, put- 
ting her hand on Ben's arm and shaking it 
a little, 

They took a few corners just for the 
pleasure of looking over their shoulders and 
breathing “Here he comes!" And once 
Rose swung Benny right-about-face, and 
Nimrod stood on the curbstone to let them 
pass, pretending to be looking at the num- 
bers of the houses across the street. Benny 
raised his hat, but the curly-headed one 
made no response. 

“He's quite young, isn’t he?"’ whispered 
Rose, thrilling again. “But now listen, 
dear. I want you to tell me everything 


that's happened since I saw you last night; 
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and especially how it all started in the first 
place.” 

“Well,” said Ben, considering, “iust be- 
fore I bought the taxi—a few minutes be- 
fore, I guess—it had been mixed up in a 
jewel robbery in which somebody was 
killed.” : 

“Oh-h-h!" gasped Rose, and put her 
hand over her mouth as though afraid that 
Nimrod might hear her. “Then that dia- 
mond bracelet you found ——-” she whis- 
pered. 

“Yes,” said Ben. “That was probably 
one of the things that were stolen.” 

““Oh-h-h!” gasped Rose again. “Suppose 
they had found it on me last night!” 

“I tried that they shouldn't,” said Ben 
simply. 

“You did!” she breathed in growing ap- 
preciation. 

“And that’s why I whispered to you this 
morning not to mention it to the chief,”’ he 
continued, “and was scared to death you 
didn’t hear me.” 

“Of course I heard you. I thought you 
had something you wanted to tell me, the 
pleading way you looked.” 

He went over the whole story then—how 
Red-Neck had questioned him, how the 
chief had examined him that morning, how 
they had ridden around and looked at the 
garage, and everything. 

“I'd love to see that garage,”’ said Rose 
when he came to this. 

“All right,” said Ben. 
say if we go up on a bus?” 

On their way up the Avenue, Rose’s mind 
was evidently busy with the tragedy in 
which the Turtle had taken part on the 
night of the concert. 

“Do you suppose that this man Jersey 
stole the things?” she asked. 

“No,” said Ben. “‘ The taxi was probably 
used for the real thieves to get away in. Of 
course Jersey knew what they were doing— 
he must have been one of the gang, the way 
they painted his car over. But the more 
I think about it, the more I believe that I 
saw the real thieves—two men who got out 
of the cab just before I hailed it. Else why 
would they get out like that the moment 
the car turned the corner? And why would 
they walk off in the rain with their coat 
collars turned up?” 

“Do you think you'd know them if you 
saw them again?” 

“That's it,” said Ben in a troubled 
voice—the voice of one who has grappled 
much in the waters of memory but has 
failed to bring anything of value to the sur- 
face. “‘That’s what the chief wanted to 
know. I only saw them for a moment or 
two, but I thought they reminded me of 
somebody at the time. But for the life of 
me now I can’t remember who it was, and 
I’ve thought and thought. It was some- 
body, for instance, like Mr. Gallagher and 
Mr. Shean. But it wasn’t them. Or Mutt 
and Jeff. But it wasn’t them. I mean it 
didn’t look like them, if you know what I 
mean. Or Paw Perkins and Ashur. Or the 
captain and the inspector. And yet it was 
somebody like that. If I had only seen 
them a little longer, I might have remem- 
bered; but I just can’t place them now no 
matter how hard I try.” 

“IT know,” said Rose sympathetically. 
“T’ve tried to remember people like that, 
and it’s awfully hard if you once forget the 
combination.” 

When they left the bus Nimrod followed 
them half a block behind. 

“Here's where I left you when I went to 
find a taxi,”’ said Ben, pausing for a few mo- 
ments under the canopy of a music hall. 
“Do you remember?” 

“Do I remember!” said Rose in a low 
voice. ““Do you think I shall ever for- 
get it?” 

They went on a little farther. 

“And here,” he said, stopping again, “is 
where I tried to engage an empty taxi that 
was on its way to a call. Do you remember 
how hard it was raining?” 

“Do I remember!” she said in the same 
low voice. 

“And I wanted so hard to get you home 
by half past eleven.” 


“What do you 
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“Yes, and you did too!” she proudly re- 
minded him. “ But, oh, you poor boy, what 
you've suffered for it since!” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Ben quickly. 
“Tt helped to bring us closer together, and 
anything that did that ——-”’ 

They crossed the street then. 

“TI ran over here next,” he said, “still 
looking for an empty cab; but every one 
I saw had its flag down. So I kept running 
along and running along, and had just about 
got here when I saw Jersey’s car stopping 
by the sidewalk and the two men getting 
out. I ran faster than ever then, shouting, 
and the two men hurried off in the rain. By 
the time I got to the car it had swung around 
and was getting straightened out to back 
into the garage—right here. And over 
across the street—you see?—there’s the 
little garage, next door to the paint shop.” 

By that time Rose was almost breathless 
with excitement, and she stopped and 
looked over at the garage as though its 
doors might open at any moment and an- 
other Turtle come stealing out for a night 
of dark adventure. But though the garage 
stayed tightly closed, they were about to 
move on when the door of the paint shop 
opened and two men came out, one of them 
carrying a battered suitcase, such as paint- 
ers sometimes carry to hold their tools. 

“That's funny!” muttered Ben, his heart 
beginning to pound. 

“What is, dear?” 

“Those two men—don’t they remind you 
a little bit of—of—yes, now I have it again! 
Don’t <4ev remind you of Andy Gump and 
Uncle Bin?” 

It happened that Rose was unacquainted 
with those two immortals; but if you had 
been there you might have seen something 
that was dimly reminiscent of Mr. Gump in 
one of the two men who had come out of 
the paint shop and were now walking along 
in front of the lighted windows of the ad- 
joining stores. There was the same jaunty 
self-sufficiency of manner, for instance; the 
same effect of much mustache and little 
chin; and the other had Uncle Bim’s dark 
complexicen, his hawklike nose and beetling 
eyebrows. 

“You think they’re the two?” whispered 
Rose. 

“I’m sure of it!’’ exclaimed Ben. “ You 
wait here a minute; I won’t be long.” 

He hurried back to Nimrod, who was 
pretending to study the hats in a milliner’s 
show case. 

“Say, listen!"’ he breathlessly began. 
“Those two men across, passing the cigar 
store, I’m sure they're the two who got out 
of the cab just after the robbery. They’re 
the two the chief wants—the two I couldn’t 
identify before.” 

Whatever other qualities Nimrod might 
have possessed, a distaste for action was 
certainly not among them. 

“You're sure?”’ he demanded, staring 
after the disappearing pair. 

“Sure I am!”’ exclaimed Ben, his cer- 
tainty growing every moment. “I could 
swear to them anywhere, seems to me.” 

“All right,” said Nimrod. ‘Come on. 
We'll get a look at em anyhow.” 

They ran across the street together and 
had almost reached the two men, when the 
dark one turned to look over his shoulder, 
evidently none too fond of the hurrying 
steps approaching from behind. And 
whether or not it was because of Ber.’s re- 
semblance to Jersey, or because to a prac- 
ticed eye Nimrod was unmistakably a 
plain-clothes man out cn a professional 
hunt, Uncle Bim spoke to Andy, and the 
two of them immediately started for the 
other side of the street, Ben and the de- 
tective close at their heels. A taxi was bear- 
ing down on them and Uncle Bim hailed it, 
the taxi swerving sharply to the sidewalk. 

““Eh—wait a minute now!” said Nimrod 
sure now that Ben had made no mistake. 

“What for?” demanded Uncle Bim. 

“There's an old gentleman at head- 
quarters who would like to talk to you.” 

Just how it started Ben himself could 
never quite figure out; but the first thing 
he knew after that, Nimrod was down on 
the sidewalk with a cut on his forehead and 
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Ben and Uncle Bim were grappled together, 
Uncle Bim desperately trying to free his 
right arm to wield his blackjack again. Ben 
was dimly conscious of hearing Rose 
scream, of seeing a number of men come 
running out of the house opposite the paint 
shop. Then he heard a shot and felt a sting 
in his arm; another, and felt a burning 
flash run over his head; but the last thing 
he remembered before he lost consciousness 
was that Uncle Bim was still struggling in 
his arms, that they were both failing down 
an interminable staircase together. 
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EN was trying to dress next morning 

when he heard a rap on his door. At the 
top of his head the hair had been cut away 
to make a better bearing for a surgical 
bandage which was set a bit on one side and 
gave him a sporty look. And his left arm 
had a splint around it between the wrist 
and the elbow. The bandage didn’t bother 
him much, but the splint made dressing in- 
teresting. He had finally managed his chin 
and his trousers, however, and had just 
achieved his shirt when the rap came. 

“Tap! Tap! Tap-tap!” 

“Who is it?” he asked. 

A deep, fruity voice in the hall answered, 
“Mrs. Bullock.” 

“I’m not dressed yet,’”’ he said, wonder- 
ing whether she had come to tell him that 
his board bill was due that day, or to tell 
him that she kept a respectable boarding 
house which was not to be confused with a 
hospital. “‘ Butif youwant tocomein——”’ 

Perhaps she thought he was still in bed, 
for she waited a discreet interval and then 
opened the door—a heavy, chunky woman 
built something like a pudding, and yet 
who moved nimbly and had a managing 
eye. In spite, or perhaps because, of her 
figure, she was tightly corseted and shod, 
both these details apparent underneath the 
encircling apron which she wore, her shoes 
having a latticework of leather through 
which her insteps blobbed up in rows of 
eggs, and her corset holding her so tightly 
that she had the air of looking masterfully 
out from over a rampart which would need 
more than one army to take it. 

“T just came up to tell you, Mr. Whitby,” 
she said, ‘‘that there’s a young lady down- 
stairs to see you.” 

“A young lady?” asked Ben, making big 
eyes. “To see me?”’ 

“Yes,?’ said Mrs. Bullock. “A Miss Par- 
rish, she said her name was.”’ 

“Great Seott!’’ said Ben. ‘And I’m not 
dressed yet!’’ 

Mrs. Bullock, who had seen the morning 
paper long since, shook her head a little, 
and in some indefinable manner she seemed 
to soften slightly, as a pudding will soften 
when it has been simmering on the stove 
for two or three hours. 

“Tf I ean help you, Mr. Whitby,” she 
said. ‘I’m sure that after the pieces that 
were in the papers this morning, and my 
own name, too, with the others—and it 
isn’t as though I wasn’t a married woman 
with grown children of my own, which I 
raised myself when Mr. Bullock died—a 
building contractor, theugh business was 
always slack and that and his weakness for 
the bottle, and me not even knowing where 
we would lay our heads or the next bite to 
eat was coming from ——”’ 

You mustn’t think she was standing do- 
ing nothing while saying this. Always in 
her masterful manner, she had found Ben’s 
shoes and was putting them on, while 
Benny simply looked down at her and 
marveled. And when the shoes were laced 
and tied, she found him a clean collar and 
threaded a tie through it and proceeded to 
button it in place, Ben feeling as a Spanish 
prisoner probably feels when the garrote 
is being applied. 

“There!”’ she said, when she had helped 
him into his coat. ‘ Though I say it myself, 
Mr. Whitby, I’ve seen you looking worse, 
and you'll find her in the sitting room 
downstairs. Though, of course, if you know 
the young lady well enough, and would like 
to see her up here ———-”’ 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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every Studebaker, which it is impossible to exhaust in years. 


3 Every used car is conspicuously ‘marked with its price in 
plain figures, and that price, just as the price of our new 
cars, is rigidly maintained. 

Ths jubitc con: desl tn iniblenas ond sali ety wlth the dester tchawe 


policy is “one price only—the same price to all.” For, to sell cars on this 
basis, every one of them must be honestly priced to begin with. 


a way that ends the doubts and fears 4 Every purchaser of a used car may drive it for five days, 
of the average person considering a used and then, if not satisfied for any reason, turn it back and 
car agety tha pong) OAs cote an Oo Species ty 
other car in stock—new or used, 
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ERE is a way to buy a 
used car” and know you 








are making a wise investment 





a way that will appeal to everybody 
who wants to buy a fine car at the lowest 





en's . or other accident in the meantime, 
possible price. 
It is a scientific plan—developed by a 
leading group of automobile dealers. A Not only to the public, but also to The Studebaker Cory of . 
. whose cars we sell, we pledge adherence to the above policy in selling used cars, 


group of dealers who sought to put used 


car sales on a businesslike basis. You Sedebohe bealor 
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For your protection they have 

adopted this unique pledge. Look Look for 

for it in Studebaker showrooms thts pledge 


when buying a used car, in Studebaker Dealers’ , . . 
made throughout the — times. Some records go as high 
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Don’: call it a “used car guarantee of satisfaction world. as 400,000 miles. The stamina .\ 

‘ ; qwhe - Vo r " ‘ ‘ > > > Hi , ‘ > ry \\ 
Under this plan you buy unused wees saten eienn? baad One Studebaker Big nd rugged dependability of all Stude-  * \y 
transportation, not just a used car. Six in the service of the baker cars is the reason for this amaz- \ 
At a fair and honest price you buy Greensburg, New Alex- ing mileage. } 
the unused mileage of cars that are accepted andria and Blairsville Bus Company has Buy with confidence 


in trade. Cars that are reconditioned by ex- traveled over 138,000 miles and is still in , , i es 
perts—cars that look like new and run like active use. This advertisement is published by The 
Ww Soe Studebaker Corporation of America in the 
3 de Another Studebaker used in Postal Service 


This explains why Studebaker dealers can 4¢ Liberal, Kan., has rolled up 150,000 miles 


make the remarkable 30-day guarantee on OV€Fr rough country roads in all sorts of 


interest of Studebaker dealers who have 


adopted this unique used car pledge. 


Certified Studebaker Used Cars offered in weather. These dealers are actuated by the highest 
point number two of the pledge. In Martinsville, Va., still another Stude- business principles. 

The tremendous reserve mileage that is baker has covered over 65,000 miles with no Before you buy any car—new or used 
built into Studebaker cars simply cannot be TP! expense at all, except for relining we ask you to investigate this Studebaker 
exhausted in a few years of service. Remark- brakes. plan: In justice to yourself, see the Stude- 
able records by Studebaker cars have been These instances could be multiplied many _ baker dealer: 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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SuPERTWIST was conceived, 
perfected and named by . 
and is used only in Goodyear Tires 
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r “My Goodyear balloon tires have run 
approximately 9,000 miles on the inter 
5 mountain roads of Utah, Idaho, Wyoming 
I and Colorado. I am quite confident 
3 will receive five or six thousand miles 
] more. But it isn’t so much the mileage 
| 4 that pleases me as the ease of riding. They 
4 smooth the roads out and cut down car 
ie » wear,”’—Joun E, Cronin, President, 
it Independent Oil & Gas Company, Sai 
: Lake City, Utah. 
i oP 
ie > “My work for a commission house takes 
(te me into Southeastern Ohio, and I drive 
r not less than 400 miles per week. In nine 
is months I have covered over 14,500 miles 
f on my Goodyear balloon tires and have 
Le had only three punctures. I have never 
he had a more comfortable riding car; am 
+ able to hold the road better, and my me- 
; chanical upkeep has been reduced.”— 
\: ie \ Cnas. F. Prersor, Columbus, O. | 
“4 . 
e ¢ ~~ 
. 
2] 








“The front pair of Goodyear balloon tires 
on my Ford coupe have covered 24,000 
miles, the last 8,000 including a run to 
Florida and back. The rear pair had gone 
16,000 miles when I replaced them on the 
eve of the Florida trip. This is twice the 
mileage I have tect oh obtained on any 
make or style of tire. These mileages seem 
out of reason, but I would willingly take 
oath on the veracity of the figures.”— 
R. L. Keatino, Portland, Me. 








Copyright 1925, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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that’s the answer! 


You remember how the tire- makers 
always warned you to keep your tires 


pumped up hard? 
There was a reason for that. 


The essential principle of the high- 
pressure tire was reszstance to the shocks 
and blows of travel. 


Now the balloon tire is wholly different 
in principle; it is designed to absorb 
these shocks and blows. 


So you can readily see that the balloon 
tire requires a different ty pe of material 
than was formerly used. 


Goodyear realized this requirement in 
the beginning, and at once set about 
finding a suitable material. 


After long and repeated experiment it 
developed and perfected SUPERTWIST, 
a new cord fabric with special values 
for balloon tire design. 


SUPERTWIST is unlike ordinary cord fab- 


ric; its superiority consists in its greater 
elasticity. 

It far outstretches the breaking point 
of the cord fabric ordinarily employed. 


When a tire made of this new material 
strikes a stone, the SUPERTWIST cords 
take the blow, yield, stretch and recover, 
distributing the impact over a larger 
portion of the tire. 


More cords take the strain; the shock 
is smothered in resilience; the elasticity 
of the tire protects it from stone-bruise, 
carcass-breaking and like injury. 

The result is a longer-wearing greater- 
mileage tire, a tire of extreme economy. 


Proof of this extra-serviceability is seen 
in the testimony of typical Goodyear 
balloon tire users, presented herewith. 


You want SUPERTWIST and its benefits 
—you get them in full measure only in 


Goodyear Tires. 
Yet Goodyears cost you no mote. 


Good tires deserve good tubes—Goodyear Tubes 





“My Goodyear balloon tires have trav- 
eled 6,943 miles to date, have never been 
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Why SUPERTWIST ts needed in balloon tires 








“T have driven my Goodyear balloon tires 
more than 20,000 miles and in my busi- 





punctured, and I have had to inflate them 
only three times since I put them on the 
car. I can’t see that they show any wear 
at all and believe they will be good for 
25,000 miles, which will be more than sat- 
isfactory as I travel over all kinds of roads 
when covering my territory.” 

Corve tt, Waterloo, lowe. 








“Sometime ago I faced the necessity of 
changing tires, and at your suggestion I 
put Goodyear balloon tires on for a trial. 
I have now driven over 10,000 miles on 
them and have found them to be very 
practical. I can notice the difference in 
riding quality. There is much more resili- 
ency and comfort. Let me thank you for 
suggesting Goodyear balloons as the way 
to better motoring.” —Atpert Ex.is, 
Elco Distributing Co., Chicago, I/1. 





“In May, 1924, I purchased a Nash touring 
car equipped with Goodyear balloon tires, 
They have traveled 12,000 miles over all 
kinds of roads and with practically no tire 
trouble —only three punctures. The treads 
have not yet been worn smooth, and I be 
lieve that the tires are still good for several 
thousand miles. This performance cer- 
tainly is satisfactory to me.”—Hvuon 
Srevens, Vice President, Bankers Trust 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


ness, carrying mail, these 20,000 miles 
were not picked road. I have used them 
on my route continuously in all kinds of 
weather and all kinds of roads. In a 4,000- 
mile tour of Arkansas’ rough and rocky 
roads last summer, I did not have the 
pleasure of changing a tire.””~Ronerr 
Benton, Joes, Colorado, 
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Lifting it ABOVE 
the ORDINARY 
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Do YoU using Pedy dae 
teen'’ Stee ric as 
KNOW— ’ a base and reinforcement | 


THAT more than 30,000 | for interior plaster and 
homes have been lifted | exterior stucco, at little 
above the ordinary by |, if any additional cost? 





DC YOU KNOW— 


THAT by using “P- Two-Fourteen” Steel Fab- 
rie you actually bind your home with 5600 single 
wires which, if pleited together, would make a 
cable copable of lifting 1,000,000 pounds, and if 
laid end te end would total more than 20 miles in 
length? 

THAT every steel reinforcing wire becomes em- 
bedded when the plaster and stucco is applied, in 
this way giving you reinforced slab construction 
cast in place? 

THAT when the foundation settles, or the wood- 
an frame-work expands or contracts, these wires 
are drawn inte action and hold the frame-work 
rigid, thereby preventing unsightly cracks, and 
falling plaater and stucco? 

THAT “P.Two-Fourteen” Stee! Fabric is so 
designed that when something causes strains 
(tension) in one place, this tension is distributed 
from one wire to another and the possibility of 
these ¢racks is eliminated? 

THAT many representative architects, engineers, 
leathers, and piasterers have proclaimed “P- Two- 
Fourteen”’ Sree! Fabric the best designed and 
most economical base and reinforcement on the 


market today for interior plaster and exterior 
an impulse to say, “Let's go and get mar- 


stucco? 

Write us today—-we will be glad to tell you how 

to ft your home above the ordinary by rein- 

forcing for durability. 

NATIONAL STEEL FABRIC COMPANY 
(SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH STEEL CO.) 


725 Union Trust Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Atlante Boston Sienge Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas 
ey 


Detrott Howeton se Angeles New York City 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Rochester St. Louis 
San Antonio San Francisco Seattle 








National Steel Fabric Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please tell me how to reinforce for durability. 
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(Continued from Page 72) 

“I'd like to,” hesitated Ben, knowing 
that sitting room downstairs, a passageway 
for all the lower floor, “ but I guess I’d bet- 
ter go down.” 

He found Rose waiting for him with a 
bundle of morning papers on her lap. 

“Well!” she exclaimed, after their first 
greetings were over, and she had made 
sympathetic little croonings over his band- 
age and splint. “I s’pose you've seen the 
morning papers? Me, I feel so proud of 
you I hardly know what I’m doing!” 

“No,” said Ben, “I haven’t seen them 
yet. In fact, I was only just getting up when 
Mrs. Bullock came and told me you were 
here.”” 

So she showed him the papers, and there 
it was—the whole business. Jewel Robbers 
Caught After Fierce Fight. That was the 
headline of the first story. The robbery, it 
seems, had taken place on Friday night, at 
Mrs. Joseph Schirmer’s apartment on Park 
Avenue, and in making their escape the 
thieves had shot an elevator man who had 
tried to stop them, and had then got away 
in a waiting taxi with jewelry enough to 


| pay off the debts of some of the smaller 


European principalities. In some way, the 
story continued, the robbers had been iden- 
tified by Mr. Benjamin Whitby, a drafts- 
man in the office of Schermerhorn, Schuyler 
& Braithe; and seeing them again on the 
street the previous evening, as they were on 
the point of leaving the city with their 
booty in a battered suitcase, Mr. Whitby 
had courageously closed in on them and 
grappled them, and had steadfastly refused 
either to be shaken loose or blackjacked 
loose, or even to be shot loose. As a result, 
the thieves were now in jail, and Mrs. 
Schirmer had identified her jewelry, and 
Mr. Whitby, refusing to go to a hospital 
with the same determination which he had 
shown throughout the whole enterprise, 
had returned to Mrs. Bullock’s boarding 
house on East Fifty-sixth Street as soon as 
his wounds had been dressed, and was there 
reported to be resting comfortably. 

Of course there was a lot of this—a good 
two columns all together—but that was the 
gist of it. 

“Oh-h-h, Ben, if you only knew how 
proud I feel!” said Rose as the deter- 
mined Benjamin turned pink at the words 


| of praise which a reporter had showered 


upon him in the second story, 


“Toh!” said Ben, reading the paragraph 
over, just the same, “ Anyone would have 
done it.” 


“Yes, they would!” she gently scoffed. 
They looked at each other, and she smiled 


| at him with that eager breathlessness which 





a girl seldom shows to more than one man 
in her lifetime, and which can only be 
roughly translated to mean, “What would 
you like, dear?”’ Mutely accepting, Ben 
chose a kiss, and she gave it to him with 
the same eager breathlessness which had 
marked her smile. Mrs. Bullock came 
through then, still tenderly simpering; and 
though she was carrying a dust pan, she 
beamed upon them both as though she were 
a bridesmaid bearing flowers. 

“Well!” said Rose when they were alone 
again. ‘What are we going to do next?” 

Ben had one of his idiotic impulses then, 


ried!" And though the suggestion almost 

rushed out, he throttled it just in time. 
“Me!” he thought with a touch of bit- 

terness, “I couldn’t even pay for the li- 

cense! No money —out of a job—I’d make 

a fine husband, I would!” 

“Well?” she said again, with the same 


| indefinable invitation in her manner as be- 


| 


fore. 

This time impulse was too strong for 
him, and he heard himself murmuring, “You 
beautiful!” But Leila, the waitress, saved 
him from disaster, marching through with 
a broom in her hand and a towel around her 
head. 

“You know, Rose,” said Ben, groaning a 
bit, as though his bandage hurt him, “a 
girl like you—you could marry a rich man 
easy. And me, I’m only a poor kid, broke 
| just now and out of a job, and precious 
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little chance of getting another with my 
arm slung up like this.” 

“You poor lamb!” murmured Rose. 

He wouldn’t have that, though, but sat 
up straight and began to gather the papers 


er. 

“Oh!” said Rose, as though the papers 
reminded her. “I nearly forgot. What do 
you think we ought to do about the brace- 
let?” 

She had brought it with her, wrapped in 
her handkerchief, and now she untied it, 
and even in that dark room it promptly 
showed them some of its varicolored fire. 

“T guess we'd better mail it to Mrs. 
Schirmer, or whatever her name is,’’ said 
Ben. “It gives her address in the papers, 
and we could easily mail it so she’d never 
know where it came from.” 

But Rose shook her head at that. 

“T wouldn’t,”’ she said. ‘I’ve been think- 
ing. If those two men were regular thieves, 
perhaps the bracelet doesn’t belong to Mrs. 
Schirmer. And even if it does, I think it 
would be—well, more straightforward, 
really, to take it back to her and tell her 
how we found it.”’ 

“Sounds pushy, somehow,”’ said Ben 
doubtfully. “But if you'd like to take it 
yourself ——-”’ 

They had quite an argument about it, 
and Ben’s head began to throb, perhaps 
with so much shaking. 

“Well, all right,’’ he said, wincing a lit- 
tle. “I—I don’t want to be contrary to 
everything you say. I'll go with you if 
you'll do the talking, and just tell her that 
we found it in the cab.” 

Mrs. Schirmer lived in one of those lux- 
urious apartment houses where even the 
maids have two bathrooms so they can 
take their choice. She was a gentle little 
lady with silvery hair and eyes that were 
nearly as blue as Ben’s. At first she kept her 
voice so low that it was hard to tell what 
she was saying; but when she learned that 
Ben was the boy who had grappled with 
the two thieves, she threw repression to 
the winds and almost squealed her admira- 
tion. 

“I was coming around to see you this 
morning, to thank you personally,”’ she 
said—“‘had just ordered my car. Oh, I 
think it was wonderful—perfectly wonder- 
ful!” 

Ben was afraid she would think that he 
had come around to be praised; so some- 
what brusquely he mentioned the bracelet 
and Rose untied it from her handkerchief 
again. 

“You see,”’ she said, “we happened to 
find it in the car which those two men had 
used; so I told Mr. Whitby I thought we 
ought to come around and find out if it was 
yours.”’ 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Schirmer; “and about 
the only thing missing.”” She hesitated a 
little, first looking at Ben and then at Rose. 
“Do you know what I'd like?”’ she said to 
Ben, as though suddenly making up her 
mind. ‘I'd like you to accept this—I won’t 
say as a reward, for courage such as yours, 
sir, can never be paid for in any material 
sense. But I would like you to have it asa 
souvenir of your adventure in bringing two 
dreadful rascals to justice.” 

Again she hesitated and then continued, 
“I telephoned a few minutes ago to Scher- 
merhorn, Schuyler & Braithe’s, to see if you 
were there; but they told me that you had 
left and the girl seemed rather doubtful 
that you were working anywhere. Pardon 
me for mentioning that, but I have just 
been thinking that a bracelet to a young 
man is a poor gift at best. So if you wouid 
like to take it around to Constantin’s, I 
know they would be glad to buy it from 
you. But don’t take less than seventy-five 
hundred. If they offer you less, please tell 
them to phone to me.” 

Ben finally took it, thinking, “I'll give it 
to Rose’; but when they got outside and 
he wanted to clasp it around her wrist she 
wouldn't take it. 

“No, no!” she said. “I couldn’t, Ben! 
No, no! The way you found it and every- 
thing, I think it would be dreadfully un- 
lucky; and every time I saw it I would 
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think of that poor man who was shot. Oh, 
no, Ben! Please! It makes me shudder just 
to think of it.’ And then in that gentler, 
wheedling voice which is often more effec- 
tive than an army with banners, “‘Let’s 
take it round to Constantin’s, please. I’ve 
often thought I’d like to see their store.” 

Ben drew a full breath; and on the crest 
of it he could see the bungalow rising 
grandly from the hill on his father’s farm, 
overlooking the Thames and the distant 
town—could see the chimneys with their 
arched tops, the gables with their fanlights 
the bird bath in the flower court. Of course, 
seventy-five hundred wouldn’t do all this, 
but at least it would make a good start; 
and meanwhile if he could get his old job 
back at Cullworth & Timpson’s in the 
Diseo Building ——— 

“You’re sure you wouldn't like it?’’ he 
asked, uncertainly holding the bracelet out 
again. 

“Oh, Ben! Please, dear! No!” 

“ All right then,” he said, suddenly grown 
brisk in spite of his splint and bandage. 
“We'll go to Constantin’s. But on the way 
we'll stop at your uncle’s office. I left the 
plans of the bungalow there, and I’ll just 
drop in and get ’em.” 


xvilt 


S THEY approached the entrance Ben 

began to walk more slowly. 

“Do you think you ought to come in?” 
he asked. 

“You bet I’m coming in!” said Rose. 
“And I'd like to see Uncle Christopher or 
anybody else try to stop me!” 

“It'll only take a minute anyhow,” he 
thought. ‘‘I can leave her in the reception 
room, and he never goes in there.” 

But when he figured that it would only 
take him a minute, Ben reckoned without 
that super arithmetic which Fate can bring 
to bear. 

First the ancient doorkeeper congratu- 
lated him upon his affair of the night before; 
and when he left Rose in the reception room 
and whispered that he would be right back, 
Miss Daggett came out and caught him 
in the hall, and the other girls trooped out, 
and they all crowed over him, and wanted 
to hear from Ben’s own lips just how the 
thing had happened. 

He got all fussed up, knowing that Rose 
could hear them from the reception room; 
and when Miss Daggett rolled her voice 
and her eyes together and said ‘‘Oh, Benny 
Whitby, I could just hug you to pieces!’’ he 
turned as red as the beads on a young tur- 
key tom and ran upstairs as fast as he 
could, though pretending to do it laugh- 
ingly. 

Yet that was nothing to what awaited 
him upstairs. Of course, they had reed 
about it, and had talked about little else all 
morning; and now when the hero of their 
conversation thus unexpectedly appeared 
among them, with his bandage on his head 
and his arm in a sling, they crowded around 
him, excitedly speaking or oval mouthed; 
and so far as the drafting department was 
concerned, the business of Messrs. Scher- 
merhorn, Schuyler & Braithesimply stopped 
right then and there. 

Ben told them the story and answered 
their questions as quickly as he could, 
meanwhile sitting on the empty stool next 
to Cockeye’s—the empty stool which had 
once been his. 

“Allright, boys,” said Ricketts at last in 
his briskly efficient manner. “I think you’d 
better get back to work again now.” 

They left their hero reluctantly, like bees 
slowly detaching themselves from a swarm; 
and Ben turned to his old drafting board 
and took out the thumb tacks which held 
down the back sheet, Cockeye watching 
him with a gathering scowl that boded ill 
for someone. 

“Eh!” said Ben, finding the space be- 
neath the back sheet empty. “I had some 
sketches of a bungalow here. Who took 
‘em? ” 

Cockeye could hardly get the words out 
quickly enough. 

“Old Crusty took ’em!” he stammered. 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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The new way, the quick way, the clean way is to 
buy the giant Veedol Grease tube. To fill your grease 
gun or grease cups, just squeeze it like a tube of 
tooth paste—and the job’s done. The grease stays 
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{Continued from Page 76) 

“The deuce he did!” exclaimed Ben in- 
dignantly. ‘‘ What right did he have to take 
my sketches?"’ 

Again the faithful Jimson could hardly 
speak for spluttering. 

“Now you were doing some detail work 
for Palmalee’s country houses before you 
left,”” he aaid. “And Mr. Palmalee and the 
boss ‘came down to see it. And Mr. Palma- 
lee saw your sketches and liked ’em, and 
Old Crusty swiped 'em and took ’em up- 
stairs.” 

Almost before Jimson was through speak- 
ing Ben was on his way for the stairs. It 
had been his first idea to burst into the 
sanctum sanctcrum; but when he reached 
the door— whether it was old custom that 
still held him or simply good manners—he 
stopped and rapped. 

“Come!” said the voice within. 

Ben entered; and true to form, M.. 
Schermerhorn didn’t look up at first. He 
was bent over the old walnut drafting 
table--that drafting table at which some 
fine old medieval miracle might well have 
been coneeived-—-and propped up in front 
of him, most unmistakably, was one of 
Ben's sketches-~the one that showed the 
flower court overlooking the Thames. 

“Say, you've got a nerve!” exclaimed 
Ben indignantly, walking over to see what 
was going on. 

At these sacrilegious words, it might be 
said that the whole room seemed to start 
the teakwood table on which rested Mr. 
Sehermerhorn's silk hat and gold-headed 
cane, the bronze nude by Cellini, the Vene- 
tian desk carved with the history of the 
human race, a history in which the ladies 
played such a surprisingly large part. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Schermerhorn started, although 
for the moment he couldn't believe those 
words were intended for him; but frown- 
ingly turned as though expecting to find 
two intruders in his room, one of these in- 
truders addressing the other in minatory 
tones. 

“A darned big nerve!"’ continued Ben, 
getting madder and madder. “‘Swiping my 
sketches without saying a word, and work- 
iag them up for somebody else!" 

By that time, of course, Mr. Schermer- 
hern knew that he himself was being ad- 
dressed — he and no other whatever. 

“What do you mean by coming in here 
like this?"’ he demanded in tones like ice. 

“What do you mean by stealing my 
sketches’?"’ demanded Ben, walking to the 
drafting table and snatching them up. “I 
did these at home --at night—and you had 
no more right to take them than you had to 
take my watch and chain if I had left them 
here!" 

At first Mr. Schermerhorn simply stared 
stared as that poor Louis probably stared 
at being aauced by tho sans-culottes that 
fateful day at Versailles. 

“Copying them, too!” continued Ben, 
iooking et the drafting board and tippling 
away at his indignation till he was almost 
drunk. And then, not quite accountable 
for what he was doing, he started to tear 
Mr. Schermerhorn’s tracings off the board 
and upset the ink over everything, a catas- 
trophe that will sober any young drafts- 
man, and quickly brought Ben Whitby 
back to earth. Probably Mr. Schermer- 
horn noticed the drop in the young man’s 
mood. At any rate he seated himself at his 
desk and pressed iis finger tips together 
and raised his eyebrows with much of his 
old superiority of manner. 

“Of course you know that you—er—can 
be arrested again for this,’’ he said. 

“Try to do it!” said Ben shortly. He 
had wiped up most of the ink with Mr. 
Schermerhorn’s dusting cloth and was now 
removing the tracing by more peaceable 
means. 

“Tt may,” said Mr. Schermerhorn. “ But 
first I should like to know, now that you 
have my sketches and drawings, what you 
propose to do with them.” 

“I’m going to Mr. Palmalee first and tell 
him what happened,” said Ben; and then 
he added, groping fiercely around in his 
mind for something that would wound, 
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“and after that I may go around to Mas- 
ters, Peltier & Swann and get a job there.” 

Any lesser man might have showed the 
effect of this; but Mr. Schermerhorn still 
calmly pressed his finger tips together and 
kept his eyebrows up. 

“Oh, that’s what you're going to do?” 
said he, 

“Yes, that’s what I’m going to do!” 
said Ben. ‘ 

“You think you can prove that these— 
er—so-called sketches were conceived by 
yourself and executed in your own time?” 

“You bet I can!” 

Mr. Schermerhorn stared at him—this 
time as poor Louis once possibly stared at 
Mirabeau—and then he reached out his 
hand, 

“T should like to see them again, please— 
your sketches, I mean,’’ said he. 

There was that in his manner—a touch of 
noblesse oblige, if you like—or it might have 
been the word “your” in “your sketches, I 
mean,” which caused Ben to hand them 
over without too much hesitation. He 
stood ready to protect them, though, if pro- 
tection became necessary, and breathed 
through his nose a little as Mr. Schermer- 
horn unrolled them and flattened them out 
upon his desk. 

“A splendid inspiration,” said the latter 
in a voice which Ben had never heard him 
use before. “ You will pardon me for think- 
ing you had copied them in an idle hour.” 
The next seemed to come harder, but when 
it did come there was no doubting the sin- 
cerity behind it. ‘You see,” said Mr. 
Schermerhorn in a still lower voice, “I 
didn’t know we had a genius downstairs.” 

Ben swallowed hard; and looking at the 
older man at the desk, Old Crusty seemed 
to vanish and his place was taken by a 
younger, dreamy-eyed human who himself 
had been proclaimed a master in his day, 
whose Lydig Art Gallery and St. Pancras 
Church and Bryce Terminal were still held 
out as models which had not yet been over- 
leaped by any younger knight of the draft- 
ing board. 

“T am glad I have seen them,”’ said Mr. 
Schermerhorn, rolling the drawings and 
handing them back to Ben. “Though, in a 
way, I am sorry too,” he added. “It is 
things like this which tell me I am getting 
old.”” For some foolish reason Ben felt his 
nose smart as Mr. Schermerhorn arose, still 
in his newly found manner, and walked to 
the door and opened it. “I’m sorry you're 
leaving us, Whitby,” he said, holding out 
his hand, “for we need young men like 
you,” 

This time it was Ben who felt it—that 
touch of noblesse oblige which marks the 
great from the small—though the thought 
of Rose waiting downstairs must certainly 
have helped some too. 

“Perhaps I'd better stay then, Mr. Scher- 
merhorn,”’ he said. 

Mr. Schermerhorn closed the door so 
promptly that it wasn’t far from banging. 

“Come and sit down, Whitby,” he said, 
leading the way back to the desk—that 
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carved desk, you will always remember, in 
which the ladies played such an important 
part. “I’m expecting Mr. Palmalee for 
lunch, and I should like you to meet him 
with me.” 

“If you will excuse me a minute first,” 
said Ben; ‘‘I—er—have a friend in the re- 
ception room who thought I’d be right 
down again. I shan’t be very long.” 


x1x 


sige clocks of the city were striking eight 
that evening when a young man, proudly 
attired in evening dress, walked up the 
steps of a house on Gramercy Park and rang 
the bell. 

“Yes, sir,” said the silvery-haired butler, 
opening the door and bowing. 

“Is Miss Parrish in?” asked the caller. 

“Yes, sir. You are Mr. Whitby? Yes, 
sir; she is expecting you.” 

He led the way to the drawing-room, and 
there sat Rose, pretending to be reading a 
magazine. She was dressed in a silk frock 
the color of crushed strawberries, and if 
Ben had been skilled in such matters, he 
might have marveled at the Brussels lace 
around the yoke and the sleeves. But being 
a man, he had eyes for little else than the 
eyes of the young lady who was smiling so 
deeply into his; and if you had been there, 
seeing them look at each other like that, it 
might have struck you that before that 
dress had been worn the last time the 
crushed strawberries would probably be 
crushed a great deal more than they were 
at that moment. 

“Is he in?” whispered Ben when their 
first greetings were over. 

“Yes,” nodded Rose, and laughed a little 
in suppressed excitement. 

“But you haven't told him!” 

“No-o-0-0-0!"’ she said. “I want it to be 
a surprise too!” 

They looked at each other as lovers can, 
and the strawberries had a narrow squeak 
of it. 

“I don’t think he’s going to mind much,” 
said Ben more seriously when this dan- 
ger had passed. “I had lunch with him 
today.” 

“Really?” 

“Oh, I tell you! With him and Mr. 
Palmalee! And Mr. Palmalee’s tickled to 
death with the bungalow; and next week, 
he says, he'll fix it so that Schermerhorn, 
Schuyler & Braithe will be the supervising 
architects for the Palmalee Foundation. 
And on the quiet, the old boy’s tickled to 
death. He was afraid that Masters, Peltier 
& Swann were going to get the job. But 
now ——” 

Steps were heard on the stairs in the 
hall—a slow, majestic descent. 

“Here he comes!” whispered Rose. “He 
and Aunt Flo are going to the opera. Wait 
till you see Aunt Flo.” 

But it was Mr. Schermerhorn who ap- 
peared first in the doorway of the drawing- 
room, dressed with a magnificence that was 
well-nigh overpowering, the braid on his 
evening clothes looking like something 
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which kings might ‘wear to denote their 
rank, the ribbon of his eyeglasses more like 
a piece of grand-ducal regalia across the 
front of a shirt than an eyeglass ribbon. 

“Good evening, Mr. Schermerhorn,” 
said Benny, rising from where he had been 
sitting by Rose’s side. 

However the old boy might have felt, he 
took it well, his mouth opening just the 
merest trifle for the first startled moment; 
but then his attention seemed to be caught 
by Ben’s attire, and he gave it a critical 
glance which ended in approval—an ap- 
proval that would have been very gratify- 
ing to Messrs. Tuttle & Nichols, Outfitters 
to Gentlemen, if they had only been there 
to see it. 

Aunt Flo came in then, more regal! look- 
She was 


which had lately been reset in platinum— 
necklace, brooch, tiara and two rings—and 
she wasn’t a bit ashamed of herself. 

“My dear,” said Mr. Schermerhorn, 
“Mr. Whitby—a promising young man—a 
very promising young man—from the 
office.” 

Aunt Flo gave Ben a searching look, hav- 
ing seen these young men from the office 
before; but whatever it was that she saw in 
this one—the extraordinary blueness of his 
eyes, or his clothes, or his knack of appear- 
ing to be to the manner born, or whether she 
saw something deeper yet, the germ of a 
future greatness which only needed time to 
develop it, she presently favored him with a 
nod that was like a shower of rose-colored 
fire, and shook her finger at Rose. 

“So this is why you didn’t wish to come 
with us this evening!” she archly ex- 
claimed. 

They left then, after she had kissed her 
niece—that kiss which an old woman can 
give a young one at such a time—a kiss 
which starts by saying “Be careful!’’ and 
ends by breathing, “I envy you your 
youth.” 

“Well!” said Rose, after the front door 
had opened and closed. “‘They won’t be 
back till half past eleven at the very 
earliest. What shall we do first?” 

“You're going to look at this first,” said 
Ben, not without importance, as he took a 
small box from his pocket and gave it to her. 

“But, Ben!” she said. ‘What is it?” 

“Open it,” he wisely counseled. 

It was a purple leather box with gold 
tooling; and when she opened it, a solitaire 
looked out at her and shyly winked its eye. 

“Oh, Ben!” gasped Rose. 

“I sold the bracelet,” he largely ex- 
plained. “I may buy you another like it 
some day; but first I thought I’d get you 
the ring.” 

“You mean this is for me?”’ she breathed. 

The solitaire shyly winked at them both, 
and presently slipped into place on Rose’s 
finger. 

“Oh, Ben!” she exclaimed again. 

The butler was heard in the hall, prob- 
ably wanting to see it too; and as ‘Rose 
didn’t like to shut the door, she fetched a 
wrap and she and Benny went for a walk. 

“There won’t be many people in the 
park,” she said. 

But they had hardly stepped into the 
park when they discovered that it was one 
of the most densely populated spots in the 
city, it being that kind of an evening, and 
the first of its kind that spring. 

“Did you ever see so many people?” 
asked Rose, a complaining little note in her 
voice. 

“You'd think they had no homes,” said 
Ben, frowning at the people. “Wait a min- 
ute, though. I’ll show you what we'll do.” 

She went with him, apparently not un- 
willing to be shown; and they stood at the 
curbstone until a comfortable-looking ark 
appeared around the corner, in appearance 
somewhat resembling the Turtle, with a 
cabin instead of a shell upon its back. 

“Here we are,” said Ben. “I thought we 
wouldn’t have to wait long.’ And flipping 
his stick, he raised his voice and called out, 
“Taxi! Taxi!” 


(THE END) 
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OMEN all over America are discussing the as- 

tonishing swiftness with which the new Sunbeam 
Iron does the work that takes an ordinary electric iron 
hours longer to do, A young woman reporter inter- 
viewed 100 women who own the Sunbeam and found 
that this iron saves them an hour to half a day, depend- 
ing on the size of their ironing. 

Because of the short time it takes to do an ironing it 
saves electric current, too. And more women than ever 
are eager to adopt electric irons when they find they 
can get one that irons so quickly. 


Why It Irons So Fast 


Look at the illustration above that shows the V-shaped 
Unit in the ordinary electric iron. When the edges of 
the iron travel along damp goods they soon cool off— 
there’s nothing to keep them hot. 

Now look at the All-Over Sunbeam Unit that ex- 
tends not crly to the very tip, bur also to the edges on 
both sides. This keeps the whole bottom hot—point, 
edges and all—even when ironing large damp iinens 
and starched pieces. 

It is even heat—constant heat—that makes ironing 
quick and easy. 

It saves many hours a month. 

It abolishes arm-aching pressure. 

It produces beautifully smooth and glossy re- 
sults in the clothes. 


Here’s the Greatest Step Since 
Electric Irons Were Created 








Tested 5000 Hours on Steady Current 
If over-heated through accident or forgetfulness, the 
nickel will discolor (like the nickel of any iron) but the 
Sunbeam will heat up as well as ever. Ordinary irons 
will not. About 70% of the repairs to irons are due to 
this, reports one large Public Service Company. 

That company tested this iron by leaving it on steady 
current for 5000 hours (208 days and nights without 
a rest). No ordinary iron could stand that. 

It costs us double to produce this durable All-Over 
Heating Unit. For it must be made by hand. Machines 
wind units for ordinary irons, but no machine can make 
a unit that follows to the shape of the iron like this. 

Moreover, we regulate its heating capacity to pre- 
vent the rush of violent heat that causes many irons to 
scorch the clothes. 

So don’t let anyone persuade you that some other iron 
is as good. The Sunbeam is acknowledged, by engi- 
neers who know, to be far ahead of the best iron pre- 
viously made. 

Leading Public Service Companies are recommend- 
ing and selling the Sunbeam Iron to their customers. 
And also any electrical store wil] show you the Sun- 
beam. Money back within 30 days, if you’ re willing 
to part with this big time-saver then. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
35 Years Making Quality Products 
$542 West Roosevelt Road Chicago, Illinois 
349 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Canada 


nbeam’'750 


THE i oom the ELECTRIC IRON 
IN ART-STEEL FIRE- 


PROOF CASE $i EXTRA 
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Ironing ‘Took a Whole snd 
Finish by Noo 


— Mrs. Anna B. Gaines, Kansas es Mo. 





* Display of Sunbeam Irons in window of — 
Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago 


/ 








“The tapered point glides easily 
into corners and gathers, and I 
can back the iron up and use the 
sharp heel thesame as the point." 


—Mr, A. W. Miils, 

























Fire-Safe Case, $1 
” Case approved by the Underwriters 
Laboratories of the Nat'l Beond of 
Fire Underwriters 
To help introduce the Sunbeam Iron, this beautiful, practical case at 
less than cost, A $2.50 value for $1, but only when bought in combi- 
nation with the Sunbeam, Enables you to put away iron hot-——~no wait- 
ing while it cools, Keeps iron, cord and stand clean and safe, And 


always ready, always tog ther when you want them, 
{ 
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Scrubbed out! 
Boiled out! 


Drano will open ® 
that sulky drain 4 


Don't blame that drain i 
for getting sulky—slow- § 
moving. It can't i aie 
help it—with 
those daily de- 
posits of grease, 
hair, lint, bits of 
vegetabies and 
meats. Just pour 
in Drano—add 
water, according 
to directions on 
the can. See how 
it boils and bub- , 
bles, scours and 
scrubs as it dis- 
solves the refuse | 
down inside the 
drain-pipes. Then 
flush out with water—and 
the drain is free-flowing— 
the obstruction is gone. 
Driino purifies and ster- 
iizes, too-—destroys breed- 
ing places for germs— 
makes drain-pipes sani- 


= 
i 
i 
i 
| 
tary. There's nothing : 
i 
i 
! 
| 
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i 
i 
i 








like Drino for opening 
stopped-up drains—and 
keeping them open. 


Use Driano regularly 


Thousands of housewives 
uve Driino every week in 
iitchen, bathroom and 
laundry drains to keep 
them clean and open. 
disinfects and de- 
cdorigzes garbage cans— 
keeps refrigerator drain- 
pipes clean and sanitary 
—-removes grease from 
garage floors. 

Drino positively will 
not harm porcelain, 
enamel or plumbing. 

If not at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, 
send 25¢ for a full-sized 





fRAOk MARE REG U6 PAT. OFD 


Cleans and * 


save plumbing bills. Drano 
eeps drains free-flowing 


= in ~~~ shops and beauty 22s | eh ks NRE NON 
—pute an end to ex- 
Pensive stoppages. 


Resemsetne, hotels, office 
and apartment buildings 
use Dr&éno regularly to pre- 
vent drain nuisances and 
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JAZZ YOU LIKE IT 


accomplishments, and would consider 
changing only if he could obtain a man who 
was both musician and football coach. 

And so Alec took his problem with him. 
Should the Birmingham team triumph over 
the Chattanooga aggregation, the matter 
was simple. In that event, Willy would 
merely be notified that his services were no 
longer required at the high school and Alec 
would succeed him. But if Birmingham 
should lose ——— 

“Even if us does lose,"’ vowed Alec, “it’s 
got to look like it wasn’t my fault.” 

Mr. Champagne knew that he was up 
against a considerable proposition. In the 
first place, the team which represented the 
Chattanooga lodge of The Sons & Daugh- 
ters of I Will Arise had been practicing an 
entire season and was undoubtedly oper- 
ating with machinelike precision, whereas 
the Birmingham organization was under- 
trained and sluggish. Of course, President 
Trigger would make allowances for that. 
He would be the first to concede the worth 
of a good showing. And certainly Alec’s 
unique plan of running his own team from 
the sidelines savored of genius. 

Interest in the game was at fever heat 


| through Birmingham's Darktown. The 


| than three hundred rooters; 





‘dusky section of the city was football crazy. 


Teams representing colored high schools had 
been drawing good crowds ever since the 
opening of the season. Only a week before, 
Rickwood Field had echoed to the shrieks 
of five thousand rabid fans at the annual 
clash between Morris Brown University of 
Atlanta and Talladega University of Ala- 
bama. And now was coming the final and 
ultimate colored clash of the year. 

Adding to the inherent drawing power of 
the game was the fact that it was being 
played for the benefit of one of the strong- 
est of colored organizations. Every mem- 
ber of The Sons & Daughters of I Will Arise 
was canvassing the city selling tickets. A 
large section of the grand stand had been 
reserved for the white folks who had prom- 
ised to attend, and officials had been en- 
gaged to come down from the East to 
handle the contest. 

Friday afternoon the Chattanooga team 
arrived in the city, accompanied by more 
and among 
these rooters were several gentlemen whose 
pockets bulged with currency which they 
were anxious to place upon the chances of 
their team. At first Birmingham presented 
many of the wagering gentry who covered 
the money as fast as it appeared. Later, 
however, when there seemed no limit to the 
amount which the Chattanoogans were 
willing to bet, Birmingham withdrew 
slightly into its shell and demanded odds. 
The odds were given readily. Professor 
Alec Champagne heard of this and grew 
worried. He didn't relish the excessive 
confidence which emanated from the camp 
of the visiting team. 

“They’s too dawg-gone shuah of beatin’ 
us—tha’s what! Their money suttinly is 
talkin’ boastful.”’ 

Friday night the local team held what is 
technically termed skull practice. Alec’s 
Jazzphony Orchestra was in attendance, 
blaring tune after tune, while the players 
chorused the play for which that tune 
called. Alec delivered a passionate speech 
exhorting them to superhuman effort. 

“You fellers don’t know what this means 
to me,” he said; and from behind the gold 
bell of his saxophone, Sam Gin made men- 
tal note of his *s earnestness. 

That night, en route to their rooming 
house, Mr. Gin took occasion once again to 
warn his friend, Willy Trout. 

“You better watch out, Willy; that 
feller is fixin’ somethin’ unfortunate fo’ 
you,” 

“Shuh! Sam, always you suspicions 
other folks.” 

“Well, what you reckon he meant when 
he said winnin’ this game meant so much 
to him?” 

Mr, Trout smiled indulgently, 


(Continued from Page 15) 


“Tf you was teachin’ a team, woul’n’t 
you be cravin’ fo’ that team to win? 
Nos-suh, Sam, I know Professor Cham- 
pagne ain't tryin’ todo me no dirt. He tol’ 
me so his own se’f.”’ 

Shortly after noon of the following day 
the trek toward Rickwood Field com- 
menced. Hundreds of automobiles deco- 
rated with the red and yellow of the local 
team formed a brilliant serpent on the Third 
Avenue road. Here and there came a car 
bearing the purple and black of Chat- 
tanooga. An hour before game time the 
stands on the north side of the field were 
filled with Birmingham rooters and there 
was a small but noisy delegation in the 
temporary stands opposite. 

A group of glee singers gave a concert; 
somebody made a speech. All through the 
stands echoed the raucous cries of peanut 
and soda-pop boys. Here and there in the 
grounds could be discerned little groups of 
prosperous colored men who handled money 
rather indiscriminately as they argued the 
merits of their respective teams and laid 
modest wagers to back their opinions. 

It was a brilliant November day, the 
crispness of the atmosphere made deli- 
ciously bearable by the sun which bathed 
the field in gold. There was a general air of 
hilarity, tinctured with eagerness. Adroit 
publicity had charged the air with a dra- 
matic tenseness which rivaled that of the 
big intercollegiate contests. 

At 1:30 there came from under the grand 
stand a spurt of jaunty jazz. A few min- 
utes thereafter, in a thunder of acclaim, 
stepped Professor Alec Champagne’s Jazz- 
phony Orchestra, nobly uniformed for the 
occasion. They wore the habiliments of the 
Uniform Rank Drill Team of The Sons & 
Daughters of I Will Arise and on the head 
of each musician was a helmet bearing a 
flowing white plume. Strutting in the lead 
was the gangling but impressive figure of the 
professor himself, and for today Alec had 
discarded his own instrument in favor of a 
baton, which he wielded wickedly. 

Down the field they marched in im- 
pressive if somewhat ragged military for- 
mation. They executed a full turn at the 
lower end of the field and then swung over 
before the stands of the visitors and un- 
leashed a number entitled My Sunny Ten- 
nessee. The glee singers accompanied 
vocally. Chattanooga cheered. Birming- 
ham cheered. Then there was another 
evolution, and when it was completed the 
orchestra was facing the local rooters and 
its instruments were blaring the Birming- 
ham Blues. 

The orchestra seated itself on a special 
little stand constructed for the purpose 
adjacent to the bench of the local foot- 
ballers. And scarcely had they made them- 
selves comfortable when a wild howl of 
acclaim broke from the throats of the loyal 
Chattanooga rooters and eighteen Gargan- 
tuan figures, clad in purple jerseys, swept 
out in single file and circled the field at a 
dogtrot. Professor Champagne breathed 
audibly. 

“Good goshness Miss Agnes!”” he mur- 
mured apprehensively. “‘They ain’t ary 
one of them fellers less’n nine foots tall.” 

And now the Chattanooga team de- 
ployed about the field. Two footballs were 
produced and the visitors indicated within 
the next half minute that they knew their 
stuff. They punted and passed and showed 
clearly that they could handle the tricky 
oval. A pompous figure joined Professor 
Champagne. This gentleman wore a wor- 
ried expression on his countenance. 

“‘Professor,”” remarked President Trig- 
ger, “that team certainly looks good.” 

“Good nothin’!”” mourned Champagne. 
“They looks plumb terrible.” 

“Do you believe you can beat them?” 

“Golly! How doI know!” Champagne 
lowered his voice. “You woul’n’t really 
espec’ me to win fum them to git that job, 
would you, president?”’ 

Trigger was fair. 
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“The test of a real coach, professor, is 
this: Can he triumph against odds? If he 
can’t, then nobody knows he is a wonderfu! 
coach. If he can, there’s a job for him at 
my institution of education.” 

“Oh, lawsy! But s’posin’ us loses fo’ a 
good reason.” 

“Then,” returned the educator, “the 
matter shal! be given fair and impartial 
consideration. I never fail to consider ex- 
temporizing circumstances.” 

And now the atmosphere was cleft by 
the shriek of the local mob as the Birming- 
ham club in red and yellow jerseys ambled 
out on the field. Here, indeed, was color 
a treat for the eye. They were perhaps not 
so sinister in appearance as the visiting 
team, but certainly they were beautiful to 
look upon. And they too went to passing 
the ball and kicking it, but fumbles were 
frequent and the practice lacked that 
mechanical precision which marked the 
pre-game activities of the visitors. 

The officials arrived in white sweaters 
and cream-colored trousers. The rival cap- 
tains were summoned, a coin was tossed 
and Chattanooga elected to receive. A 
deathly hush settled over the field as the 
teams lined up, Birmingham just short of 
midfield, Chattanooga deployed in ap- 
proved array. The local fullback waited for 
the referee’s whistle, then advanced slowly 
on the ball. : 

A muscular leg swung forward and 
plunked against the pigskin. It rose beau- 
tifully into the air and spiraled down the 
field. Every red-and-yellow player streaked 
down after it save the lithe and eager 
quarterback, who was playing safety. 

The visiting fullback caught the ball. 
Interference swirled in about him, but two 
Birmingham players dived desperately 
through, one catching the runner high and 
the other low. He went down in a heap, 
and a scream of hysterical excitement rose 
from the stands as the ball bounced crazily 
away. 

There came a wild and frantic scramble 
for it, a heaving and fighting of heavy 
bodies, and eventually the sound of the 
referee’s whistle. The official’s white-clad 
figure disappeared into the squirming heap, 
and when he emerged it was to motion the 
head linesman that it was Birmingham's 
ball. 

Birmingham’s ball on Chattanooga’s 
eight-yard line! Professor Alec Champagne 
did not hear the throaty howls of thousands 
of fans. His own heart was beating a tattoo 
of thanksgiving. Here was, indeed, the 
break, the big break of the game—and on 
the very first play. He rose to his feet, 
barked a signal, and while the teams were 
snapping into position, his orchestra gave 
forth the opening notes of Yes, We Have 
No Bananas. 

The team hesitated for only a second. 
Then, without the calling of a number, the 
ball snapped into the hands of the fullback 
and that large individual plowed through 
center for four of the required eight yards. 
The teams untangled and the Chattanooga 
captain called time out. A conference re- 
sulted; Chattanooga had been caught off 
guard. While they waited for numerical 
signals, Birmingham had put across a suc- 
cessful plunging play. 

“Where at they got that signal fum?” 
demanded the Chattanooga captain. 

“Fum nowhere,”’ came the prompt and 
satisfactory response. 

“Humph! They suttinly went some- 
where with it. Now, le’s watch.” 

There had been no interruption in the 
tune which Alec’s orchestra purveyed; nor 
was the play any different, and now it was 
third down with only a yard and a half to 
go for a touchdown. The local rooters were 
in a fever of exultation. 

Champagne spoke earnestly to his men. 
As the teams lined up the itchy strain of 
Turkey in the Straw signaled a delayed 
buck and the fullback plunged through for 

(Continued on Page &2) 








Are you cleaning 
ALL your teeth 


every time you brush them? 


All your teeth need the tooth brush 
asmuch as youneed All your teeth 


Ane brush cleans your teeth thoroughly. It reaches 
It sweeps off the film of germs and 
mucin from every tooth. It leaves no tooth endangered by 


all your teeth. 


the acids of decay. 


Skilled men studied the contour of the jaw. 
a brush to fit. The bristles of this brush curve; the picture 


shows you how. Every tooth 
along the length of the brush 
is reached and cleaned. 

They put a cone-shaped 
tuft on the end of the brush. 
This helps you reach your 
back teeth. They curved 
the handle. That alone 
makes it easier for millions 
of tooth brush users to reach 
and clean every tooth in 
their mouths. 

Think of what help these 
features of the coke, 
tic could be to you. No 
more trouble trying to make 
a flat brush clean a curved 
surface. No more awkward 
stretching of your mouth 
by brushes with the wrong 
shape of handle. No more “ 
fear that ALL your teeth J 
may not be thoroughly _ 
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The index 
finger in the 
picture above 
shows how 
your jaw is 
curved. Place 


your finger in 


clean. 
Consider this tooth brush 
of yours. Is its bristle-sur- 


side curve of your teeth; it 
will come out like the finger in this photograph. 
Your teeth grow in this cw formation. Note in 
the diagram how the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush, 
both in the curve of the bristles and in the curve 
of the handle, conforms to this formation. With 
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to one lucky 
reader each 
month—free 
tooth brushes 
for the rest of 

\ his or her life. 

















face concave? Does it fit 
the shape of your jaw? Does 
its handle follow the curve of your mouth? 
Is it easy to reach your back molars with it? 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic gets in between teeth. 
The saw-tooth bristles pry into every crevice, 
break up and sweep away the mucin, and dis- 
lodge food particles which otherwise might 
hide away and cause trouble. 

The big end tuft helps in this work and 
also performs another very important task. 
With it you can easily reach and clean the 
backs of teeth, even the backs of hard-to- 
get-at molars. It pries into all the depres- 
sions and crevices, no matter how deep. 

There isn’t a part of a tooth this brush 


Pro-phy-lac-tic you can easily reach every tooth 
and brush avery part of every tooth thoroughly, 


IGHT—This picture shows how the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic fits the inside contour 
of the teeth. You can see how much more 
irregular are the tooth surfaces on the inside 
curve. The Pro-phy-lac-tic fits the promi- 
nent curves of each tooth and penetrates 
deeply into the crevices between. Note how 
the large end tuft goes around behind the 
rear molar, When the teeth are brushed 
correctly, vertically away from the gums, 
the bristles clean every curve and crevice 
thoroughly. 


can’t clean, and its scientifically arranged 
bristles are of such resilience that the film 
of germs and mucin is quickly swept away. 

Sold by all dealers in the United States, 





Canada and all over the world in three 
sizes. Prices in the United States are: 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Baby, 25c. Also made in three different 
bristle textures—hard, medium, and 
soft. Always sold in the yellow box 
that protects from dust and handling. 


Tooth brushes for life to the reader who helps us with 
ee a new headline for our advertisements. The headiine 

of this advertisement is “Are you cleaning ALL your 
teeth every time you brush them?” After reading the text can you suppiy « 
new headline? We offer to the writer of the best one submitted each month 
four free Pro-phy-lac-tica every year for life. In case of a tie, the same prize 
will be given to each. Your chance is as good as anyone's. Mail the coupon 
or write a letter. The winning headline will be selected by the George Batten 
Company, Inc., Advertising Agents. This offer expires April 30, 1926. 
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In five minutes this lock 
will be working perfectly « 


VER try to install a lock? A difficult job. 
Not se with the Corbin Unit Lock. Made 
and assembled by Good Hardware experts, it 
leaves the factory a complete locking unit— 
ready to operate the moment it is installed. 
*And it is the easiest of all locks to install. 


Only a emall slot to cut in the door, the Unit Lock 
slipped in, eight screws fastened, and it is ready to 
serve you. A Corbin Unit Lock can be attached in 
one-fifth the time needed to put on any other lock 


Good to look upon, too. Cast in solid brass and bronze. 
Keyhole in the knob where one’s fingers easily find it. 
No wonder Corbin Unit Locks are a joy to livewith. No _ 
wonder thousands of the finest office and public build- 
ings, schools, churches, and houses are equipped through- 
out with Unit Locks of Good Hardware—Corbin. 





The Corbin Unit Lock is interestingly described in a smal! 
folder, Be sure to write for it— also “Good Buildings 
Deserve Good H ardware 


P. F. CORBIN se NEW BRITAIN 


‘ 





ve American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


New Yor Chicago 


Philadelphia 
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the first six points of the game. A kicked 
goal added the seventh and the Birming- 
ham team was nicely in the lead. 

President James Trigger was seated near 
the orchestra box. His face was beaming 
and he took occasion to congratulate the 
professor. 

“President,” retorted the coach, “you 
ain’t sawn nothin’ yet. This musical coach- 
ing is gwine make football hist’ry. You 
watch what I says.” 

“I am watching, Alec; and I trust that 
your prognostications will materialize.” 

Chattanooga kicked off, preferring this 
time to put the ball deep in Birmingham 
territory. As they faced each other for the 
first scrimmage on Birmingham’s twelve- 
yard line, the strains of Yes, We Have No 
Bananas waved across the field, but the 
gain was inconsiderable. 

And now the Chattanooga captain called 
time out in earnest. He accosted the 
referee. 

“IT protests!" 

"Bout which?” 

“Them signals.” 

“They ain’t called ary signal,’’ retorted 
the referee. 

“Co’se they ain’t. They’s gittin’’emfum 
the sidelines.”’ 

“How? ” 

“That band yonder, What they toots, 
this team plays.” 

There was mingled bewilderment and ad- 
miration in the glance that the official be- 
stowed upon the Birmingham team. 

“Hot ziggity dam!” he ejaculated. ‘I 
b’lieve you is right.” 

“T ain’t nothin’ else. An’ I claim they is 
vi'latin’ a rule by doin’ such, an’ us claims 
a fifteen-yahd penalty.” 

But the referee was not yet ready to in- 
flict that penalty. He summoned Florian 
Slappey, Birmingham captain. Florian 
entered a vehement denial. 

“Us has got thinkin’ signals,” he averred 
stoutly. “We has been studyin’ thought 
transfusion, an’ the minute the quarter- 
back thinks somethin’, us does it.” 

“Now listen, you don’t expect me to 
b’lieve that.” 

“Suttinly not. But it’s the best thing I 
know to tell you.” 

There was additional conversation be- 
tween the referee and the Chattanooga 
captain, as the result of which the head 
official walked to the sidelines and de- 
manded that the Birmingham band remain 
silent while the local team held the ball. 
Professor Champagne descended hotly from 
the stand. 

“Show me the rule which says us cain’t 
play no music while our team has the ball,”’ 
he challenged. “‘We ain't playin’ while 
Chattanooga has it, so nobody ain't bein’ 
bothered.” 

“But they is signals.” 

“Says which?” 

“Them chunes is signalin’ yo’ team.” 

Professor Champagne assumed an ex- 
pression of utter derision. 

“Prove it!” 

“T cain’t prove it.” 

**An’ you cain’t do nothin’ else, neither. 
They ain’t no rules "bout jazz, so the best 
thing you can do is go back an’ referee a 
football game.” 

The referee summoned his umpire and 
head linesman and for perhaps five minutes 
they talked. Finally the referee reported 
to the irate Chattanooga captain that there 
was absolutely nothing he could do about 
it. It was a clear violation of the rule 
against coaching from the sidelines, he ad- 
mitted, but the trouble lay in the fact that 
there was no proof that the coaching was 
coming from there. 

Meanwhile Alec Champagne spoke ear- 
nestly to a substitute and sent him in. 
After a single play this sub called time out 
and informed the team that Champagne 
had ordered the calling of numbers—any 
numbers, just so long as they sounded 
reasonable. 

Birmingham tried three futile plays, and 
the sound of All Alone came from across the 
gridiron. That was the signal for a punt, 
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and the ball spiraled from the toe of the 
kicking halfback well into Chattanooga 
territory. 

And now the team from Moccasin Bend 
launched an aggressive and well-sustained 
attack which ripped and tore through the 
Birmingham line. 

There was no music now and very little 
cheering, save from the handful of Chatta- 
nooga rooters, Alec could only sit silent 
and clench his fists. Once President Trig- 
ger addressed him. 

“Barring accident,”’ postulated Trigger, 
“‘we are going to succumb.” 

“’Tain’t my fault,” raved Champagne. 
“They ain’t playin’ no football.” 

“Indeed they aren’t! I wonder if better 
coaching might not have developed a 
stronger defense?” 

“* Man, Ise the bestest coach -—— Dawg- 
gone them fellers’ hides!” 

But Alec was deeply worried. He knew 
that Trigger was right. Birmingham was 
due to lose. They had the material, but 
they were not playing together; and Presi- 
dent Trigger knew enough about football 
to realize that lack of cohesion was going 
to spell defeat for Birmingham. 

Meanwhile Wiliy Trout sat placidly, 
blissfully ignorant of the turmoil within the 
breast of his music director. Willy was in- 
terested only in playing the cornet to the 
best of his ability. He knew nothing of 
football, and cared less. The whole pro- 
ceeding seemed highly absurd. Observing 
Willy disinterestedly, one might infer that 
he was inclined to be slightly dumb. 

Closer and closer to the local goal came 
the visitors’ attack. Birmingham was fight- 
ing hard, but the defense was not air-tight. 
The players were spread too wide against 
a forward-pass threat, the ends were con- 
tinually being sucked in on wide runs; it 
was not until Chattanooga fought the ball 
to Birmingham’s eight-yard line that the 
locals stiffened. 

One down. Two. Three. No gain. The 
Chattanooga fullback dropped back for a 
try at placement. The ball was snapped, 
lines crashed. There was a heaving of 
bodies, the plunk of toe against pigskin 
and the oval spun prettily over the center 
of the goal posts, while the man at the 
scoreboard posted the official tally: 


BIRMINGHAM, 7; CHATTANOOGA, 3. 


For the remainder of that quarter and all 
through the second period of the game, it 
was a case of desperate fight against su- 
perior odds. Time after time Chattanooga 
threatened to shove a touchdown across, 
and on each occasion superhuman endeavor 
and breaks of luck saved the locals. When 
the whistle sounded the end of the half, the 
red-and-yellow-jerseyed warriors staggered 
from the field and a few seconds later Pro- 
fessor Alec Champagne followed them. 

Alec delivered a flowery and earnest ora- 
tion, exhorting them to do better than their 
best. But they paid him slight heed. Lack 
of condition was beginning to tell and they 
lay about in various stages of exhaustion, 
scarcely hearing the words which poured 
from his lips. 

“You got to win,” proclaimed Alec. 
“There ain’t no use talkin’. Ain’t none of 
you playin’ good football. You looks like 
you was coached rotten, which same you 
wasn’t. Ev’ybody’s lookin’ at you. An’ 
think of all them fellers that bet good 
money you would win!” 

“They was idjits!” interrupted a tired 
voice. 

“Yah! Tha’s how you-all is playin’— 
like you was licked a’ready. Now git in 
there an’ show ’em what you got.” 

“We done showed ’em, an’ it ain’t 
enough.” 

“It’s gotta be enough. Us cain’t lose.” 

“Golly! How optimistical you is!” 

The teams faced each other for the second 
half. Chattanooga was full of ginger. Bir- 
mingham was weary and wan. The battle 
recommenced. 

It was a grim, grimy fight. The Tennes- 
seeans plowed and plunged through the 
line, not even attempting trick plays and 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
end runs, They counted on superior con- 
dition, and their tactics were sound. They 
tore great, gaping holes in the weary line 
of the locals, and the spectators sat silently, 
awaiting the unpleasant inevitable. Presi- 
dent Trigger was somewhat cisgusted. 

“Trouble with our boys, Alec, they just 
don’t know football.” 

“Well, that ain’t ’cause I ain’t taught 
‘em. They just ain’t got brains.” 

“They have plenty of brains. Sometimes 
I get the conception that perhaps they are 
not coached correctly.” 

“Oh, lawsy! Foolishment what you ut- 
ters. I guess I know did I teach ’em right.” 

“Well, you'd better win the game if you 
want that job, or else indicate beyond per- 
adventure of doubt that there was a good 
reason why you didn’t.” 

Alec mourned. He had staked too heav- 
ily on this game. President Trigger was a 
determined man with a single-track mind. 
The coach glared at his calm and expres- 
sionless cornet player. Willy Trout seemed 
unmindful of the drama which was revolv- 
ing about him and his modest job at the 
high school. 

The third quarter ended with the ball in 
Chattanooga's possession on Birmingham's 
eighteen-yard line. The few minutes res- 
pite as the teams changed goals gave them 
little help. Less than five minutes of the 
final quarter had elapsed when Chatta- 
nooga put over a touchdown and kicked 
goal, and the score read: 


BIRMINGHAM, 7; CHATTANOOGA, 10 


That was the end, and Alec Champagne 
knew it. So, too, did President Trigger. 
Disgust was writ large upon his counte- 
nance and he refused to converse with the 
would-be coach. 

The change in the tide of fortune seemed 
to arouse the Birmingham team to greater 
effort. They went into the last few minutes 
of the game in a frenzy of desperation, 
making a truly gallant stand. But nothing 
they did availed. It looked for all the world 
as though they were a superior team, 
poorly coached. And as he watched the con- 
test, Professor Champagne saw his dream 
of a musical professorship slipping into the 
background. 

Birmingham fought and fought, but 
every exchange of the ball found it closer 
and closer to the Birmingham goal. It was 
written on the books that Chattanooga 
was to win. 

Professor Champagne directed his or- 
chestra languidly. He had lost most of his 
interest. As well try to stem the tide as 
avert defeat. The locals were battered 
and bruised and pretty near all in. Again 
and again they were forced to take time 
out in order that they might get a brief 
breathing space. 

And now, after a punt, it was Birming- 
ham’s ball on their own ten-yard line—first 
down. A play over tackle netted a four- 
yard loss. A delayed buck shoved them 
another yard toward their own goal. Pro- 
fessor Champagne jazzed the signal for a 
fake play over the left of the line. It did not 
gain an inch, and it was now fourth down 
and fifteen to go, with the ball backed close 
up against Birmingham’s own goal. Less 
than three minutes of playing time was 
left. 

When the players untangled themselves, 
a figure lay prostrate. A Birmingham 
player. Time out! 

Alec Champagne knew that this was the 
end—the end of the game and the end of 
his fondest hopes. He heard President 
Trigger’s gloomy comment: 

“We have been defeated.” 

Alee whirled on him. 

“Us ain’t licked yet! I got a play I been 
figurin’ -—”’ 

And then an idea came to the professor— 
a marvelous idea containing possibilities 
which caused a pan of exultation to ring 
through his soul. 

Birmingham was beaten. But if some- 
thing should happen to insure that defeat, 
and in such a way that the blame could be 
laid on Willy Trout 
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The situation on the field called for one 
thing and one thing only—a punt! A long 
kick to put the bail baek in midfield and 
give Birmingham the chance of a break in 
luck similar to that with which they had 
started the game. They might recover a 
fumble and put over a miraculous winning 
touchdown. 

What Champagne wanted was to shift 
the blame’ for defeat onto the shoulders of 
Willy Trout, and he wasted no time in de- 
bate. He called the fat little cornet player 
aside and whispered instructions. Willy 
nodded. 

“T understan’,”’ said he. “I goes down 
yonder behime the grand stan’ an’ solos 
Memphis Blues.” 

“Tha’sit,” repeated Champagne; ‘‘ Mem- 
phis Blues.” 

Willy Trout scurried away to the ap- 
pointed spot. President Trigger watched 
his departure and questioned Professor 
Champagne. 

“Where has he gone, professor?” 

“Down yonder where they cain’t miss the 
signal,” responded Champagne. “I told 
him to play All Alone, which is signal fo’ a 
punt.” 

“That’s good football,” approved Trig- 
ger. “Chattanooga might fumble.” 

“Uh-huh. An’ us recovers an’ scores a 
touchdown an’ wins the game.” 

The injured Birmingham player was car- 
ried from the field and the teams faced each 
other. Professor Alec Champagne was 
jubilant. He declared that a punt signal 
had been ordered. Very well, Willy Trout 
would play Memphis Blues, which called for 
a forward pass. The pass would either be 
grounded or intercepted. In any event it 
was an absurd play and would put the ball 
in Chattanooga’s possession for a certain 
victory. 

And Professor C:.2mpagne intended to 
rave and rant and tear his hair and con- 
vince President Trigger that Willy Trout 
had double-crossed him. He knew Trigger’s 
sense of fair play; the president would de- 
spise Willy for stooping to such a deed. 
Alec was patting himself on the back. 

“Boy, what I has got in my haid is brains 
Now le’s watch.” 

The teams lined up. The referee shrilled 
his whistle. Silence settled over the field. 
Birmingham waited. And then, clear and 
sweet on the crisp November.air, came the 
sound of the Memphis Blues. A cornet 
solo, perfectly rendered. The quarterback 
glanced uncertainly toward the sidelines. 
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Professor Champagne leaped as though 
he had been shot. He clutched Trigger by | 
the arm. 

“Listen at that!"’ he howled. ‘That li'l 
runt is double-crossin’ me! He's playin’ a 
forward-pass signal—an’ that means us 
gits beat.” 

“You told him ———” 


| Grry it home ina 


Seal ren t 


| Liguid~7i 
Paper @nta iner 


“*- to play fo’ a punt. An’ now he | 
toots that. Dawg-gone his hide! I know | 
what he’s up to.” 


“What?” 


“He's gwine say I tol’ him to play Mem- | 


phis Blues, an’ then you gits disgustful with 
me "bout bein’ a rotten football coach an’ 
lets him keep his job.” 

Trigger refused to argue. 

“Play the punt signal!” he commanded 


But it was too late. Under orders of the | 


Memphis Blues, the ball was snapped into 


the hands of the waiting halfback. That | 


gentleman darted to the right and back- 
ward. The amazed Chattanooga team 
all set for a punt—were slow in deploying. 
The ball sailed from the big fingers of the 
halfback. It sped away up the field straight 
and true into the arms of Florian Slappey. 
Florian handled the ball perfectly. He held 
it out before him as his cleated shoes 
spurned the soft turf. His eyes were fo- 
cused on the Chattanooga safety man—the 
only person between himself and a touch- 
down, 

And now the Birmingham stands rose and 
howled. They shrieked and cheered, and 
even President Trigger lost his dignity and 
pounded Champagne on the back. 

“1 reckon Willy Trout isn’t so dumb!” 
he yelled. ‘‘ Negotiating a trick like that! 
I guess that’s some football!" 

Now Florian side-stepped the safety man, 
who sprawled futilely on the ground. Pro- 
fessor Champagne was decidedly ill. Too 


late now to pretend that he had ordered | 
this play which was changing defeat into | 


victory. He had already alibied himself 
out of any possible credit. He watched 
Florian flash across the last of the white 
lines, saw the lithe little fellow collapse 
beyond the goal, and wept as the final 
score-- Birmingham, 13; Chattanooga, 10 
was posted on the board. 

The game ended two minutes later and 
the spectators and players swirled around 
the band stand. They howled congratu- 
lations to Alec Champagne for the stroke 
of master strategy which had accomplished 
the impossible. But President Trigger gave 
the true explanation, 

“That wasn’t Alec at all,"’ he proclaimed. 
“Mr. Willy Trout did it. Alec told him to 
signal for a punt and it was his own idea 
to take this last chance which has given us 
such a glorious victory.” 

Meanwhile Willy Trout was returning 
from his post under the grand stand. They 
saw him coming and descended upon him 
in force. 

The dazed and bewildered Willy was 
lifted upon strong shoulders and paraded 
around the field. He didn’t understand 
what it was all about, but he grinned 
sheepishly and knew that it was at least 
highly pleasant. But the pleasantest fea- 
ture of it came when they let him down 
and President Trigger pumped his hand 
and announced that he could be music 
teacher at the high school for as long as he 
cared to hold the job. 

At length Willy detached himself from 
his admirers and walked away with his 
elongated friend, Sam Gin. Sam was 
highly enthusiastic. 

“Boy,” declared Mr. Gin, “you suttinly 
done somethin’ that time!” 

“Ain't it the truth?” responded Willy. 


“Did you heah President Trigger tell me | 


that I keeps my job down to the school?”’ 

“T shuah did. B'lieve me, this has been 
one wonderful day fo’ you.” 

“Yes-suh.”” And then a little frown of 
bewilderment corrugated the brow of Mr. 
Willy Trout. “‘There’s just one thing I 
want to know,” said he. 

“What's that?” questioned his friend. 

“What I want to know is this,” an- 
nounced Willy: ‘Which team won the 
game?” 
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the loveliest of days; a perfect day it was 
for anybody buta fisherman. Three or four 
straight-edged fins betrayed the presence of 
a few sharks; but of the curved fin of the 
swordfish—not a sign. 

The cook thrust his shining bald head up 
the foc’sle hatch, shouting “ Dinner!” and 
still there was no word from the masthead 
of a sign of fish. 

We were eating dinner, all but the man at 
the wheel and one lookout left to the mast- 
head, when we heard a shout from above. 

There were three dozen or so of blueberry 
dumplings in a wide deep dish, and Peeples 
was gaffing one of them out of the bright 
blue depths when this inarticulate cry 
floated down from the masthead. 

Peeples abandoned the dumpling. 

“What's that? He say fish?” 

The cook went on deck and hailed an in- 
quiry to the masthead. Presently he backed 
his way down into the foc’sle, announcing, 
“No fish. Wreck. Pieces of wreckage 
floatin’ off our stabbid bow.” 

There it was, the bad news! No fleet was 
going through a storm like that, not in shoal 
water, without having something happen 
to it. Peeples went on deck. Most of us 
followed him. 

The lookout pointed off to the right, and 
soon we made out from deck the saddle and 
part of a vessel’s mast just showing above 
the surface of the smoothly greenish sea. 
We headed the vessel toward it. A small 
vessel she must have been, we saw, gauging 
her by the size of the mast, when we drew 
nearer to the wreckage. The saddle was 
white-painted. 

One of the crew that we called Big Bill 
had waited to finish his meal below, but he 
was now on deck. 

““White-painted saddle?” he repeated. 
“‘White-painted seddle? Why, that’s out 
o’ John Pettipaw’s—out the Nokomis. I 
was in her last summer. Saddle and mast- 
head both painted white.” 

The Nokomis was our sister ship—forty- 
six feet water line, thirteen tons net—our 
duplicate in every respect except as to the 
details of painting. She had green top 
planking where we were black. We had 
sailed past each other at close range the day 
before the storm, our lookouts and hers 
waving greetings from the mastheads. 

We watched the white saddle and broken 
mast drift slowly past our quarter and into 
our wake. 

“Dory bottom up!” shouted the lookout. 
He was now standing in his bos’n’s chair, 
leaning far out to see more clearly. 

“Red bottom and yellow sides,” 
shouted presently. 

“Red bottom an’ yeller sides? No- 
komis’ dory,” muttered Bill, which mutter- 
ing nobody attended to. Half the dories 
out of Gloucester had red-painted bottoms 
and yellow side planking; and Bill was a 
gloomy one by nature. The capsized dory 
drifted abreast of us. 

“T think I'll have a look at that dory,” 
suddenly said our skipper. Our own dories 
were trailing astern, swordfishermen fash- 
ion on the grounds. Peeples hauled in the 
painter of one of them. 

““Want to come along?” he called to me. 
I dropped in beside him. We rowed to the 
capsized dory. “Take hold of her,” said 
Peeples, ‘and see if we can right her.” 

We knelt inside the gunwale of our dory, 
thrust our arms to our shoulders under 
water, took a grip of the derelict dory’s gun- 
wale and tugged upward. Our own dory 
lay flat on her side as we tugged, but it was 
the smoothest of seas, and if we did have to 
swim, our vessel was standing by sixty or 
seventy yards away. “Now then! One, 
two, three!” called Peeples. ‘‘Jounce her!” 
We jounced her. At the third jounce, Pee- 
ples doing three-quarters of the work, she 
rolled up and over, right side up. 

A half bushel of little slim fish were hud- 
died under her bow. They lay still for a mo- 
ment, as if asleep or dazed by the bright 
sun, then off they darted. 


he 


(Coatinued from Page 18) 


Gloucester dories all have the name of 
their vessel stenciled on both sides of the 
top plank forward. 

There was the name— Nokomis—in black 
letters on the yellow paint on both sides 
of her bow. 

“It might of course have been washed off 
her deck,” said Peeples; “but it looks bad. 
Being washed off her deck, it ought to be 
smashed up some, and not a scratch on her 
anywheres. I don’t like it.” 

We towed the salvaged dory to our vessel. 
A half hour or so later a booby hatch came 
drifting down to us. 

“Nokomis’ booby hatches painted white,” 
announced Bill. ‘‘ White they was, both of 
“em, when I was in her.” 

“Painted white?” growled somebody. 
“How else would it be painted? There’s 
about a million booby hatches out o’ 
Gloucester painted white. A white booby 
hatch don’t mean anything.” 

All hands agreed that of course a white 
booby hatch didn’t mean anything; all but 
Big Bill. 

The lookout shouted something and 
pointed forward of the starboard bow. We 
could see nothing. A moment later he 
shouted, “ Looks like a watermelon!” 

“Watermelon? Did hesay watermelon?” 
asked Bill. “If it’s a watermelon, that 
settles it—the Nokomis is gone!” 

It was a watermelon; and Bill explained 
what he meant. It seemed that the cook of 
the Nokomis was a great one in summer- 
time to take along two or three watermelons 
in the ship’s stores. He would put them on 
ice in the forehold, keep them there chilling 
up till the vessel was through fishing and 
headed for home. 

“The first home-bound meal,” explained 
Bill—everybody was giving him full atten- 
tion now—“‘ the cook he'd take them melons 
off the ice in the forehold and cut ’em up. 
Waited always till she was home-bound to 
cut ’em. Sooperstitious that way mebbe. 
That melon bein’ leose means the vessel’s 
broke up. If her hull warn’t broke up, 
how'd the melon get out her forehold? 
Stands to reason the cook wouldn’t bring 
it up out her hold and the crew not eat it.” 

Nobody had the heart to argue with Bill, 
and the melon was drifting close to our 
quarter. An active young fellow, John, 
dropped into one of our towing dories, leaned 
far over the gunnel and, as the melon came 
floating by, gathered it to his bosom, As if 
it were his own special prize, Bill took full 
charge of the melon when John passed it up 
over the vessel's rail. With wide-spread 
gently feeling finger tips Bill sounded the 
rind of it. The rind felt soft to his touch at 
one spot, which disturbed him. 

“S’pose the salt water’s got to it and 
spoiled it?”’ asked Bill plaintively. 

He borrowed a knife from the cook and 
cut into it. He lifted out a trial wedge and 
tasted it. He folded his lips fondly over the 
sample, fixed his eyes in deep reflection on 
the horizon, while he absorbed the full 
flavor of the meat. 

“She’s all right—no salt in her,’’ he an- 
nounced finally. ‘Too dern bad, but that’s 
fishin’, I s’pose. Try a piece, captain?” 

No, the captain wouldn't try a piece, so 
Bill ate it for him. 

After another appraising bite for himself, 
Bill passed the slices impartially around. 

A schooner, the biggest in the fleet to 
look at, was coming down the wind in our 
direction. 

“There’s the Fannie Hayden, Bill John- 
son’s vessel,” said Peeples. “There’s a 
great fellow—Bill Johnson. He was out in 
a gale o’ wind one time, his father and him- 
self in the same vessel. The main boom hit 
his father and knocked him overboard. 
Wind blowing sixty miles an hour. Bill 
didn’t give a damn for that. Over the side 
he goes after his old man, and gets him and 
brings him back aboard.” 

The Fannie Hayden hauled to off our 
quarter. A powerfully built man in a short- 
sleeved undershirt, suspenders hauled over 
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the shirt, stood by the Fannie’s rail and 
waved a greeting. 

“What d’y’ say, George, come aboard?” 

“T’ll be over.” 

The skipper got into a dory. He invited 
me to go along, and of course I went. 

The talk of the two captains was first of 
all of fish, of where they had found them 
before the breeze and where they had prob- 
ably gone to since. Having agreed that the 
storm had driven them into deep water and 
there wasn’t much to do except wait for 
them to find their way back to the bank, 
they began to talk of the storm. 

. : Blowed some yestiddy, George,” said 

ill. 

“We thought so aboard our one, Bill. 
And a wicked sea running too—leastways 
in where we were there was. I was glad to 
get clear of it. Ever see a breeze come on 
more sudden?” 

“Sudden? Nothin’ else. An’ blow?” 

“Blow? I stripped our little one to her 
last little shift—a two-reefed fores’l—be- 
fore it'd been blowin’ a half hour.” 

“Two-reefed fores’l? Carryin’ sail, I'd 
call it, for that breeze. We couldn’t ’a’ 
carried a lady’s size handkerchief when it 
caught us good. No, sir! I run her under 
bare poles for two hours. Away she went 
dead afore it, rollin’ down to her sheer poles 
first to one side and then to the other.”” The 
sheer poles were about four feet above the 
Hayden's rail. “She ran eight and a half 
knots an hour for two hours. That's the 
record o’ the log I put out—not gossip. 
I've heard of vessels makin’ eight and nine 
knots under bare poles and I often said I'd 
like to see one do it. This one made her 
eight 'n’ a half knots yestiddy though.” 

He was a red man—red hair, red bristles 


of a beard on his face, gold-and-red hairy | 


arms. He sat on the wheel box cutting 
shavings from a soft pine stick, chewing 
tobacco slowly, spitting thoughtfully into 
the sea. His big even teeth looked as if 
they could bite the head off a nail. Asa boy 
reading English history, I would often won- 
der what those sea rovers looked like who 
came across the North Sea from the Ger- 
man marshes to overrun England. I knew 
now. Here was one of them. 

Peeples gave Johnson the word of the 
wreckage we had seen and the dory we had 


picked up. Johnson agreed that it looked | 


bad for the Nokomis. 

There was further talk, mostly of this or 
that boat being caught in shoal water; but 
it was all surmise. We were shoving off 
from the Hayden and Bill Johnson was let- 
ting fall the painter into the bow of our 
dory. 

“Well, George, take it all in all, I call 
that a good breeze o’ wind yestiddy.” 

“T call it a damn good breeze o’ wind,” 
said Peeples. 

Next day we began to strike the fish. 
The first one, when the skipper ironed him, 
headed straight away from the vessel, the 


usual fifty-fathom warp and a half barrel | 
buoy tagging after him; and that one we | 
picked up in good time from one of the | 


dories. But the second, third and fourth 
dived under our keel, and each in turn 
parted his warp and got free. 

Peeples came in off the bowsprit to look 
into the cause of it. An examination of the 


parted warps showed where the strands | 


had been chafed away. 

“Her keel’s splintered. She’s got a 
ragged shoe,’’ announced Peeples. ‘The 
warp, see? ’S been sawin’ across the torn 
shoe and the fish gettin’ away. Nothing to 
do now but put her into Newport and haul 
her up on the railway for an overhaulin’.” 

It had been a hazy afternoon. Toward 
evening a thin mist came creeping in on 
the bank. As we left the grounds a dark 
vapor was veiling the face of the low sun. 
As we proceeded on our way to Newport 
the dark veil grew darker. 
drew the ten-to-twelve watch that night, 
had a most anxious time of it. 
been in a fishing schooner that was run 


Big Bill, who ’ 
Bill had | 
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of your attention. The regular 
use of Whittemore’s Bostonian 
shoe cream 

Does wonders for shoes, It cleans and 
polishes with great 

rapidity and no ef- 

fort. Imparts a soft 

transparent lustre to 

kid and leather foot- 

wear. Entirely different from 

the ordinary “shine”, It 

comesin black, white, neutral, gst0nia 
and the new shades of tan, ycready) 
Especially adapted for two 

tone and any color smooth 
leather footwear. 

This is but one of the many 
Whittemorecleanersand shoe 
dressings, famous the world over 
for nearly three-quarters of a century. 


“ There never was a shoe made yet Whittemor 
could not clean.” .4sk your dealer 


WHITTEMORE BROS., CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
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2:30 A. M. with 

Work-Light— 

Vulcanizing vats, 

Hood Rubber Co., 

Watertown, 
lass. 


5:00 P. M. with 
Work-Light— 
Assembling dash 
ammeters, Ster- 
ling Mtg. Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, 





Work- Light on Trial 


What Work-Light 
has dene for others 
it can do for you. 
Ask: 

Chrysler 

Hudson- Essex 
Holeproof Hosiery 
Rea! Silk Hosiery 
Ford Motor Co. 
Crompton Mills 
Stetaon Shoe Co 
New York Times 
Detroit News 
Ternstedt Mfg. Co. 
Hanes Knitting Co. 
R. & H. Simon, Inc. 
Packard 
Stewart-Warner 
General Electric 
Studebaker 


ILL Work-Light improve your produc- 
tion? Protect your quality? Lower your 
costs? A convenient time to find out is during 
the summer, while factory “ fixing up”’ is going on. 


Put in a Work-Light trial! You needn’t obli- 
gate yourself. Do it now—and by the time fall 
comes around you will be able to figure exactly 
how the cost of putting in Work-Light compares 
with the cost of going without. 


You will know that cloudy mornings and dark 
afternoons need not mean slow-down. You will 
know that you can get day-shift results from 
night-shift operation. 

Select one of your departments that needs 
improvement the most. Then write us for an 
immediate trial. 


COOPER HEWITT ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Hoboken, N. J. 


125 River Street 
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down in a fog and most of her crew lost. 
He had never fully got over the horror of 
that collision. Incidentally, Bill wasn’t his 
name at all. He had been so nicknamed 
because a man of great tonnage, and collo- 
quially referred to as Big Bill, was at this 
time much in the public eye. One of the 
crew, spying a man backing his huge bulk 
down the fore rigging from the wharf in 
Gloucester, had called out, “ Well, will yuh 
look at Big Bill comin’ aboard!” 

Every steamer inward or outward 
bound—between New York and Europe— 
travels pretty much the same lane between 
Nantucket South Shoal Lightship and 
Sandy Hook, which means that this night 
we were in a heavily traveled lane for some 
hours after leaving the lightship for New- 
port. It was one lugubrious fog whistle 
after another all around us during Bill’s 
watch. Twice we caught the dim projec- 
tion of a light through the fog, indicating 
that somebody was pretty handy, too 
handy for comfort. 

Throughout his whole two hours’ watch 
Bill never allowed himself to get farther 
away from the foghorn than the length of 
his arm. He hesitated to let me work the 
foghorn. I shuttled the handle of the box 
vigorously enough, but I didn’t stretch out 
the dolorous signals to sufficient length to 
suit Bill. 

After Bill’s watch was over, he lay down 
on a cabin locker. His bunk was in the 
foc’sle, but no bunkin’ for him in the fo- 
c’sle on such a night, no, sir-ree! How long 
would it take him to get up on deck if she 
was run down? If he was some spry little 
shrimp of a man he would risk it, but he 
weighed two hundred and seventy pounds. 

So Bill tried to spread his wide bulk on a 
twelve-inch cabin locker. Most of him, of 
course, flowed out over the edges. His rub- 
ber boots, in which were his feet, were very 
much in the way. Nobody coming and 
going off watch could resist tripping over 
Bill’s boots; or, crawling in or out of 
a bunk, failed to fall heavily over him. Bill, 
half asleep, would hoist himself up and 
start automatically for the gangway, mut- 
tering, “Still vap’rish, is she?” Coming 
fully awake, he would have a fresh look for 
himself to see if she was still vaporish. He 
would then replace himself carefully along 
the locker. 

The crew would openly discuss Bill’s fear 
of a foggy night, not condemning him ex- 
actly for being frightened of one; but mar- 
veling why a man so scared of fog ever 
came to sea at all, especially aboard a fisher- 
man, which is likely to put in more time on 
foggy banks than any other seafaring craft 
whatever. Bill was not ashamed of his 
terror of the fog. 

“Go ahead, laugh at me,’’ retorted Bill; 
“but mebbe you wouldn’t laugh if you’d 
been woke up in the middle o’ the night by 
a steamer’s bow comin’ through the waist 
o’ the vessel, heavin’ the for’ard half of her 
to pote an’ the after half to stabbid of her 
bow, an’ then she gone right on by an’ 
never heavin’ to after she done it to see was 
any of us mebbe alive.” 

Next morning’s sun dissolved the black 
mists and Bill’s soul was at ease again. Sail- 
ing up Narragansett Bay we passed some 
magnificent estates near the water’s edge. 
With elevated index finger, Bill would point 
out this one and that one, reeling off a most 
scandalous story every second or third one. 
He was not an imaginative man, he was not 
a reading man; the crew got much mental 
exercise out of trying to soive the puzzle of 
where he gathered all these stories of high 
life. 

The New York Yacht Club’s fleet hap- 
pened to be laying to anchor in Newport 
Harbor, Several large fine-looking schoon- 
ers were among them. Our fellows would 
point to one here and there among them, 
shouting admiringly, ‘“‘Look at that big 
black one all shinin’! Ain’t she the able 
one though?” Or wistfully: “Or that one 
there! Oh, man, if we only had her in that 
breeze the other day!” 

We tied up to the pier and away went 
Bill, the busy gossip, to have chat with 
some ancient chum in the Esther Ray, a 
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swordfisherman he saw in the next slip. He 
soon came waddling back, sputtering as he 
approached, waving a newspaper: 

“A nawful hurrikin all along the coast. 
An’ the Nokomis is gone. Five bodies of ’em 
in life belts been picked up on the Nan- 
tucket shore. Here’s about them in this 
paper. But they’s four men got saved off 
her. The Ray picked ’em up.” 

He talked so violently and confusedly of 
how the four men happened to be saved 
that Peeples and I walked over to get the 
story for ourselves. 

Chris Ryan, whom we had both known 
before, was one of the rescued men. Chris 
had already told the story ten times, but he 
began all over again to tell it to us. 

“We were hove to under a patch o’ the 
fores’l. We drifted into shoal water,” said 
Chris. ‘‘The first thing we knew it was 
looking wicked. Our jib halyards got 
fouled at the foremast head. The skipper 
told two of us to go aloft to clear ’em. He'd 
hove the lead and was haulin’ in the lead 
line over the quarter rail. Jake, here, and 
me started up the rigging. 

““Twelve fathoms!’ we heard the skip- 
per call out. 

“While we were aloft we heard the gang 
on deck hollering somethin’. We looked 
around and from over her stern we see this 
great comber rollin’ down on the vessel. It 
broke over her stern like a high wall and 
over the pair of us aloft. Yes, over us at 
the masthead sixty feet above her deck— 
well, most fifty feet, say, where we were. 
It was all solid green water. I could just 
see the sun through it when it rolled over 
my head. Too late to bother with any jib 
halyards then—we hustled down on deck. 

“Tt was nothin’ but white water around 
us when we made the deck, and the skipper 
was saying that if anybody wanted to try 
and get away in a dory, why go ahead. 
He’d break out a barrel o’ gasoline to 
looard, he said, to give the dory a start. So 
we busted in the head of a barrel of gasoline 
and poured it over the lee rail, and hoisted 
a dory and four of us made a flyin’ leap into 
it from the vessel’s rail. 

“Another man wanted to go along, but 
he was too slow. We all had to take the 
dory flyin’. 

“We got through the oily water easy 
enough, but after that the dory went like 
wild over the white seas. She half filled 
before we were fair away from the vessel. 
We'd put two buoys in her--half barrels— 
and lashed ‘em to her under the gunnels. 
Two jumped to the oars to keep her head to 
sea. They kept her head to sea while Jake 
and me here bailed her out. We bailed with 
our caps and a dory dipper. We didn’t ex- 
pect to live. A hundred times I must ’a’ 
said to myself in a kind of a dream, ‘She’s 
still afloat, she’s still afloat!’ 

““We never looked up from the bailing, 
and the two to the oars they never slacked 
up at the oars—there they are now, those 
two talkin’ to Charlie Harty over there. 
Charlie’s going to take up a collection, he 
says, to get us some clothes to go homein. 
Only for the air in the two tight buoy bar- 
rels—half barrels—that was lashed to her, 
we wouldn't 'a’ lived fifteen seconds, 

“For four hours steady Jake and me 
must ‘ve stayed at the bailin’. I heard 
somebody holler, ‘There’s a vessel!’ And 
soon again, ‘She sees us! She sees us!’ I 
looked up then. It was Tom Hale’s vessel, 
though we didn’t know what vessel she was 
right away. He sailed down past us—she 
was liftin’ to her keel goin’ by. She was 
under short sail, and passin’ us to wind’ard. 
‘I'll work to looard of you,’ somebody 
sings out from her, ‘and then you must 
watch your chance to jump aboard. It’s 
the best I can do,’ says the voice. 

“She worked to looard of us and our dory 
is drivin’ down on her, nobody all the time 
lettin’ up on the bailin’ or at the oars. The 
dory rides up on a high sea an’ there’s the 
Ray below us. Down across the rail of 
the Ray thedory strikes. Wedrop the bailin’ 
an’ rowin’ when we see the dory’s goin’ to 
strike and we all jump. We make it, flop- 
pin’ an’ sprawlin’ every old way onto her 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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“The bond says ‘Off your mind for 20 years,’ 
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Laid in 1881 


North side of India Wharf, Boston, Mass. It 
was roofed with Barrett Pitch and Felt 44 years 
ago. To date no expense for repairs. 
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but the roof will probably last forty!” 


“Yes, sir, if Barrett records of long service 
mean anything, that roof will still be tight as a 
drum in 1965.” 

For while the Surety Bond given with a Bar- 
rett Specification Roof guarantees twenty years 
of roof service without expense for maintenance, 
this bond is much more than insurance against 
roof repairs. It is your proof 


(1) That the roof was constructed of the 
highest grade pitch and felt; 

(2) That it was laid by a dependable 
roofing contractor; 

(3) That the laying was supervised by a 
Barrett Inspector who saw to it that 
The Barrett Specification was fol- 
lowed in every detail. 


In such a roof it is practically impossible for 


leaks or other troubles to develop until long 
after the expiration of the twenty year bonded 
period. In fact, we can point to many Barrett 
Roofs of this type, laid 30 to 40 years ago, that 
are still giving weathertight service. 

But the Barrett Specification Roof* is but one 
of a wide line of Barrett Built-Up Roofs. 

Whether you want a roof constructed accord- 
ing to The Barrett Specification or your own 
specification 

Whether you want a roof for a new or an old 
building 

Three-quarters of a century’s experience—the 
experience of leading architects, engineers and 
contractors—has proved that it pays to see that 
any built-up roof is a pitch and felt roof—and 
that both pitch and felt bear the Barrett label. 


*Important! The Surety Bond is issued on/y on Barrett Specification 
Roofs which have been inspected by us during application. The Surety 
Bond Guaranty is the owner’s assurance that his building is protected 
by a genuine Barrett Specification Roof 





Building Owners— 
Do you know this Valuable Service? 


Without charge or obligation 
a Barrett Service Man will in- 
spect your roofs. He will ren- 
der report on the conditions as 
found and explain upkeep 
methods that often save ex 
pensive repairs. 

This free inspection service 
is offered to owners of build 
ings with roof areas of fifty 
squares (5,000 square feet) or 
more. For detailed informa 
tion address Inspection Service. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 Rector Street 


IN CANADA 


The Barrett Company, Limited 
2021 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


ROOFINGS 


New York City 
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Low cost of upkeep 
Lase of operation 


Portability 
Heal for desk use 
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" Performance “tells the story."” What 


these users say about Sundstrand ma- 
chines, we believe, is far more con- 
vincing than anything we might say. 
The features which have made Sund- 
strand efficiency and speed famous 
are direct subtraction, 100°) printed 
proof, automatic-shift multiplication, 


erall the sh eword 


is proof conclusive! 


Let the experience of these adding machine users 
guide you in the selection of modern equipment 
l ; f [« The Direct Subtraction, Ad vanced Correction fea | 
Subtraction \ | tures of your machine are especially appreciated.” 


“This company owns a large number of lumber 


Multiplication 1 mills, so, naturally, the quick and easy method 
of multiplication appeals to us.” 


“The machine, in our opinion, is faster on addition, 

bes | multiplication and subtraction than any other 

Ad dition 2. machine which we have used, and we are particu- 
| larly pleased with the direct subtraction feature,” 

4 “I have been able to develop a greater and more 


Speed . ow we | active speed in listing amounts, on account of 
the convenient keyboard.” 


“We have twenty-two Sundstrand adding ma- 
chines in use in our stores. We have had our 
Durability machines now about eighteen months aiid our 
total bill for upkeep during the last twelve 
months was $37.50, which included new ribbons 
where needed and cleaning all machines.” 


“Ease of operation makes it particularly adapt- 
able to girl operators. The arrangement of the key- | 
board is such that it is easy for anyone to learn.” 

| 


“The entire machine is smaller, more compact and | 
lighter, and consequently more convenient than | 
any other machine that we have heretofore used.” | 


“We are very pleased to inform you that the di- | 

rect subtraction, one hand control, Sundstrand 
One hand control machine which we have, is absolutely one of 

the best types of machines that we have used.” 


| 

“The additional features of elimination and cor- | 

rection make this model particularly desirable 
in all Classes of work.” 
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STRAIGHT LINE 











compact 10-key keyboard, automatic 
column selection, one-hand control, 
forced printing of totals, advanced 
correction features, portability, and 
rugged construction for years of hard 
service. 

Address Dept. B-8 for latest litera- 
ture and complete information. 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE Co., Rockford, IIL, U.S, A. 


Sales and Service Stations everywhere 


theU nited Statesand foreign countries 


Sundstrand 


The Simplex Line of Adding and Calculating Machines 


Adding (+) Subtracting (—) 








Multiplying (xX) Dividing (—) 









(Continued from Page 88) 
midship deck. We were shook up some, but 
nobody broke anything—no bones, I mean. 
Jake here broke the crystal of his watch 
that he always carries in his pants pocket. 
Show him the watch, Jake.” 

Jake showed us the watch, asking for 
advice. 

“Somebody said I'll have to soak it in 
oil for a week to get it goin’ when I get back 
home. What'd you think?” asked Jake. 

Chris was talking again. 

“ And that ends me for fishin’. No more 
fishin’—any kind o’ fishin’—for me.” 

An’ me,” said Jake earnestly. 

Tom Hale, skipper of the Ray, had been 
standing near. He added his few words to 
the account. 

“You wouldn’t believe it, George, ‘less 
you saw it—that dory ridin’ atop of a white 
sea and over our rail all o’ forty mile an 
hour to look at her! I'd like to ’ve been 
able to save the dory, but she capsized and 
drifted off.” 

“Then the dory we picked up,” put in 
Peeples, ‘was probably the one John Petti- 
paw and the other four men tried to get 
away in. Lucky men in the first dory, hah, 
Tom?” 

“You'd say they was if you’d see them 
comin’ through that white water! We were 
lucky to bring the vessel through it. We 
blew out a jib heavin’ to for’em. Blowed a 
good breeze, didn’t it?” 

“Blowed a damn good breeze,” said 
Peeples. 

Peeples discovered that his vessel did 
have a splintered keel. While she was being 
overhauled I went home. Two days later I 
ran down to Gloucester. I dropped into 
Tony Silva’s barber shop to have my hair 
cut by Ike Webber. 

“Heard you had it pretty rough,” said 
Ike; and I began to tell with much en- 
thusiasm of what had happened. The man 
in Tony Silva’s chair turned his lathered 
face my way. “You out in that blow? 
What vessel?”’ 

“‘Lafayette— George Peeples.” 

“That so? I was in the Yankee.” 

“The Yankee? You lost a man off her, I 
heard.” 

“We lost a man, yes. Lucky we didn’t 
lose all hands. We got caught in the tide 
rips. A big sea comes along and throws her 
down on her side. Onto her beam she goes 
as quick as—as that!” 

He knocked his knuckles against his chair 
arm to show how quick. Ike had before 
ceased his attempts to trim any hair and 
was pointing the scissors, the blades wide 
| open, first at one and then at the other of 
| us as we talked. Tony was holding the 
| razor blade carefully clear of his customer's 
vehement gestures. 

“Over we all go, eight of us—into the 
| sea. I thought we were al! of us gone; but 
no, everybody grabs a loose sheet or part of 
her riggin’ and back aboard we all scram- 
ble—all but one, poor fella! The vessel rights 
herself—I dunno how. And she had a great 
| little engine in her. She pulled us out of 

there before it came worse. Hear about the 
| Arbitrator?” 
“What about her?” 
| The Yankee man was sitting up in his 
| chair and Tony was wiping his razor dry, 
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waiting for a fresh start. Ike had also 
folded up his shears. 

“She had four men washed off her deck. 
And she’s a big fresh halibuter.”’ 

The Yankee man sat back and suddenly 
bobbed up again. 

“Hear about Bob Jackson? No? Well, 
that was cumical, to hear Bob tell it. You 
know Bob’s got a big Cape Cod catboat 
with a kicker in her. Bob is fishin’ north of 
the lightship. He don’t wait for the breeze 
to come. He sees it comin’ and away he 
goes for No Man’s Land. He’s got a cock- 
pit in that cat of his and when he locks the 
cabin up tight he’s got a reg’lar lifeboat. 
The cockpit fills up solid an’ Bob and his 
brother bail her out. Three times the cock- 
pit fills up solid and three times they bail 
her out, Bob sayin’, ‘I don’t know where 
the hell we’re goin’, but we got to keep her 
goin’ for wherever it is.’ They make the 
lee o’ No Man’s Land before the heft of 
the breeze c’n get 'em, an’ there they stay, 
chasin’ a lee around the islands as the wind 
hauled.” 

The Yankee man was not yet done. 

“Seen Jerome McDonald’s boat, the 
Motor? No? Say, go down and take a 
look at her. She’s tied up down Chis- 
holm’s wharf. She’s the damnedest mess 
ever I see. Go down and take a look at 
her!” 

After Ike had got a chance and was done 
with me, I went down to see the Motor. 
She was all that the man in the barber's 
chair had said of her. Both masts were 
broken off just above her deck, her bow- 
sprit was broken off at the knightsheads, 
everywhere on her deck was a tangle of 


rigging. Dories and gurry kids had been 
swept away. Her auxiliary had also pulled 
her out. 


While I was looking at the Motor, Chris 
Ryan and his chum came down the wharf, 
each with a brand-new suitcase which he 
carefully set down on the wharf. 

“Thought you both told me in Newport 
you were done with fishing,”’ I said to Chris. 

Chris smiled an apologetic smile. 

“We thought we were too, but we’ve had 
a coupla good nights’ sleep since then. 
We got to do something, an’ there’s nobody 
we know who is payin’ pensions to fisher- 
men out of a job.” 

Down at the end of the dock was a fresh 
halibuter all ready to put out to sea. I as- 
sumed that they were going in her, and I 
said, “‘ Well, you’ve picked out a good big 
vessel this time, I see,”” pointing to the 
halibuter. 

“Her? We're not goin’ in her.” 

“No? What one you going in?” 

A little schooner lay outside the halibuter. 
She was bigger than the Lafayette, but not 
so much bigger—a twenty-ton boat, per- 
haps. The bos’n’s chairs to her foremast- 
head indicated that she was a swordfisher- 
man. 

Pointing to her, Chris said, “‘There’s the 
one we’re goin’ in.” 

“Swordfishing?” 

“Swordfishing.” 

‘Same place— Georges South Shoal?” 

“T suppose so.” 


Editor's Note—This is the second of a series of 
stories by Mr. Connoliy. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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V7 HETHER your daily shave is an 
EVadi) annoying duty or a mere five- 
minute incident depends upon the judg- 
ment you use in the selection of a razor. 


The New Improved Gillette is offered 
as the means to the truly perfect shave. 





What it promised to do in theory, by 
virtue of its scientific design, it performs in actual 
use. It is submitted for the judgment of men 
whose time, good nature and facial appearance 
are of sufficient importance to make them de- 
mand a faultless shaving implement. 


Try it once with a Gillette Blade — possessing 
the finest edge that steel can take ...and you 
will realize that your shaving problem is solved. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, UV. S. A. 


>. 





The Gillette Company 
assumes full responsi- 
bility for the service of 
Gillette Razors when 
used with genuine 
Gillette Blades. But with 
imitations of genuine 
Gillette Blades it cannot 
take responsibility for 
the service of Gillette 
Razors. 


The New Improved 
| —y 








Whether you have a beard 
“like wire” or as soft as 
silk, your GOOD shave 
will become a PERFECT 
shave if you read ‘Three 
Reasons” —a new shaving 
booklet just published. A 
postcard request and we'll 
gladly send you a copy 
with our compliments. 


The Gillette; New Standard 













In gold plate, $6. 
In silver plate, $5. 
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Wheels of Chance 


Jolting up and down the highways .. thundering along clicking 
rails... The wheels of commerce! .. Burdened with your mer- 
chandise .. your personal belongings. .. Carrying your defense- 
less valuables to unseen destinations .. in charge of unknown 


men! .. “Wheels of Chance!” 


HE moment a shipment passes 
out through your door, it is in the 
Fire, collision, flood, 
theft—any one of these or other dis- 


hands of Fate. 


asters—may befall your goods even 
before they fairly start on their journey. 


Why assume risks on property in 
transit that you would not assume in 
storage? Let our representative explain 
a policy that protects your merchan- 
dise or valuables by any mode of trans- 
portation—any shipment—at virtually 
negligible cost. 


THE AUTOMOBILE 






Affiliated with The Automobile Insur- 
ance Co., of Hartford, Connecticut, are 
the Aitna Life Insurance Co., Aitna Cas- 
ualry and Surety Co., and the Standard 






Fire Insurance Co. These companies 





i issue virtually every known form of 
policy—Life Insurance in all its branches; 
Group Life; Group Disability; Accident 
and Health; Automobile; Compensation; 
Liability; Burglary; Plate Glass; Water 
Damage; Fire; Marine; Transportation; 
Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds, etc. In- 


sure according to your needs—as you 
















prosper and as your obligations increase. 










Wherever you live, you will find an 
able representative of The Automobile 
Insurance Co., of Hartford, Connecticut, 
always available to give you sound 
counsel and dependable insurance 
protection. 


Get acquainted with our represen- 
tative in your community today! He is 
a man worth knowing. His company 
is a unit of the strongest multiple-line 
insurance Organization in the world. 
He can save you money, time and 
trouble, 


INSURANCE CO., OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
AFFILIATED WITH #TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY—ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY—STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
NEGRO CITY 


(Continued from Page 9) 


if the white tenants and proprietors stood 
firmly together, they would have the colored 
man at a terrific disadvantage. But they 
can reside anywhere and he isn’t sure 
whether he can or not. 

Thus, as a result of the prevalence of seg- 
regation depending upon extra-legal forces, 
the negro is maneuvered entirely against 
his will into the position of offering high 
rents and high prices. He can’t afford this, 
but there is no alternative. The white peo- 
ple on the fringes of his district seem to 
realize even in their panic that the negro, 
with his back to the wall, is almost certain 
to win eventually, so they do not stand firm. 
Indeed, prices go down instead of up. Thus 
the owner of a tenement, finding his house 
half filled and rents declining, is forced out 
of the ranks and presently the Black Belt 
has expanded one more block. The white 
owner didn’t want to do this, but he could 
see that the ranks were wavering. 

From a strictly business point of view, 
this process of expanding the Black Belt is 
almost incredible. Stated in business terms 
it moves, with amazing lack of logic, some- 
thing like this: Tenants willing to pay high 
rents and prospective purchasers willing to 
pay high prices approach. Values then de- 
cline instead of going up. The negroes 
obtain the property not at exorbitant prices 
but at quite reasonable or even ridiculously 
low prices. The pressure of their numbers 
then forces up first the rentals and later the 
values. Houses change hands a few times; 
negroes emerge from their deals with im- 
posing sums, and are thus better equipped 
than before to win another city block. 

The marvel of it is that they are not 
forced to pay through the nose for every 
twenty-five-foot advance, but they aren’t. 
However, some of the white landlords break 
ranks without selling, admit negroes at 
higher rents, maintain their properties at 
considerably lower standards than for- 
merly, and thus increase net profits any- 
where from 3 to 15 per cent. There is a 
great deal of crowding in Harlem; thou- 
sands of residents with insufficient space 
for their own families take in roomers. But 
in order to understand the situation one 
must learn the negroes’ point of view. They 
find the houses superior to any they have 
ever occupied before; the whole district 
has a better appearance than the negro dis- 
tricts from which they came; and the sani- 
tary laws of the state and city are enforced 
by inspectors who pay no attention what- 
ever to color lines. If a negro tenant goes 
to court under the rent laws, or demands 
repairs to which he is legally entitled, the 
machinery of justice will move promptly 
and without prejudice. He suffers many 
hardships in Harlem, but still he considers 
the place has tremendous advantages. 


Part of the American Pattern 


New York has absorbed so many invad- 
ing hordes that these negroes would not 
cause a ripple except for their complexions. 
Harlem, as it stands today, is not only con- 
vincing but overwhelming proof of how 
thoroughly the negro has become part of 
the American pattern. Delicatessen shops 
offering wares that were popular with the 
Germans and Jews are still doing business. 
Apparently the negroes smoke about the 
same brands of tobacco as those who pre- 
ceded them; they buy the same groceries 
and trade with the same druggists. Un- 
dertaking establishments are more ornate, 
however. The negroes have introduced no 
innovations in style of clothing or shoes. 
At the news stands one finds the same pub- 
lications that are offered anywhere else, ex- 
cept for the addition of three or four negro 
newspapers and magazines and a notable 
decrease in the number of foreign-language 
publications. But the negro papers have a 
very slight sale compared with those which 
also sell best on Riverside Drive. 


In religion, the negro introduces nothing 
novel. He is usually an extremely orthodox 
Protestant, with only occasional leanings 
even toward modernism. In politics you 
are safe in assuming that he is a regular 
Republican if born in this country. Others, 
especially the West Indian negroes, tend 
toward independence. He goes to the 
Y. M. C, A. and enjoys the same sports 
that attract his white neighbors. At the 
Polo Grounds he roots for the Giants and at 
the Stadium he roots for the Yankees. It is 
hard to say just what he would do, how- 
ever, if a team from Birmingham, Alabama, 
put in an appearance, for the Southland re- 
mains enshrined in song and story. My 
guess is that he’d root for Alabam’. He 
flocks to the prize fights by tens of thou- 
sands, especially when a negro fighter ap- 
pears in the ring. 

On the whole, Harlem is decidedly less 
exotic than any one of the five or six Little 
Italys, not to mention half a dozen other 
districts. The police records show that 
Harlem is by no means troublesome to 
them; neither does it make unusual de- 
mands upon any of the numerous social- 
service or charitable agencies that function 
in New York City. Violations of the na- 
tional prohibition law are not nearly so 
blatantly boastful there as in other dis- 
tricts. In fact, they are strictly under cover. 


Deaf to Radical Propaganda 


A Southern white man would find little 
that is unusual, either good or bad, in the 
vicinity of Lenox Avenue and One Hundred 
and Thirty-fifth Street; but Harlem is 
utterly baffling to foreign radical propa- 
gandists in New York, as they themselves 
willingly admit. From their point of view, 
the American negro ought to be a radical 
convert at the first encounter. Hasn’t he 
been segregated, barred from many fields of 
employment, and subjected to Jim Crow 
laws both by statute and common con- 
sent? Why then ‘shouldn’t he fall in 
with. efforts to overthrow the present or- 
der? But he doesn’t. He remains intensely 
patriotic. The radicals are entirely mis- 
taken—and so are many other people—in 
assuming that all these negroes fied from 
the South because they felt that they were 
treated unjustly. So far as I can learn, a 
majority of them came because wages were 
high and jobs were begging for workers. 
Thousands of them were recruited by labor 
agents who went through the South for that 
purpose. 

The same economic lure brought other 
thousands from the British West Indies, 
Central and South America, and in lesser 
numbers from other lands. They were 


pleased with the conditions they found and | 


wrote letters back to their former homes 
describing in glowing terms their great ad- 
ventures. With characteristic negro opti- 
mism and their racial will to happiness, the 
letter writers omitted practically all the un- 
favorable features of their transplanting — 
such, for instance, as the fact that five dol- 
lars in New York isn’t worth as much as 
five dollars in a Georgia village. 
Thousands of these letters were read in 
churches, lodges and at other gatherings. 
Presently a great migration was under way. 
It reached flood tide during 1923. The 
negro leaders themselves refer to it as a 
great leaderless movement. White men ad- 
vanced all sorts of theories to explain this 
movement. Some said the World War had 
profoundly affected the negro’s point of 
view and that he would never again endure 
Southern rural conditions. But when one 
talks to the negroes themselves he finds 
very little evidence of resentment or bitter- 
ness. They will tell you how greatly they 
appreciate Northern school terms of nine 
months, but they do not complain about 
Southern rural schools, possibly because the 
white rural schools also had short terms, 








real money. 
are ready to buy Whites 


A White Truck salesman is talk- 
ing to a buyer. 


“You have the evidence in your 
own truck records that one day in 
the shop eats up the profit of 
many days on the road. And it 
doesn’t take a great many days 
in the shop to equal the price of 
a new truck.” 


“Fine,” says the buyer. “I know 
my trucks are costing too much 
now. But why should I try 
Whites and spend more money 
expirimenting?”’ 

“When you buy Whites you are 
all through experimenting,” says 
the salesman. “You quit spend- 
ing and start investing. White 
Trucks stay on the road and re- 
turn the most money-earning 
miles for every dollar invested.” 


“The salesman who sold me these 
trucks I’m running said they 
would stay on the road, too,” the 
buyer says. “‘How do | know 
your Whites are any better?” 


“Take the experience of men that 
have been operating trucks for 





- - and all this experi- 
menting has cost you 


Now you 


years in all lines of business,” 
says the salesman. “There are 
837 leading business firms on The 
White Roll Call. They operate 
31,093 White Trucks in fleets of 
10 or more each. Most of them 
have operated trucks of other 
makes. They have all quit shop- 
ping for trucks—they invest in 
White Truck Transportation. 
Many thousands of others who 
operate smaller fleets or single 
White Trucks have gone through 
the costly process of experimenta- 
tion, too. You needn't spend any 
more of your own money for ex- 
perience. There are more White 
Trucks in service today than 
trucks of any other high-grade 
make. And the experience of 
their owners is yours for the 
asking.” 
i. 


Get this White Roll Call. It is the greatest 
performance document in t motor track 
industry. Write The White Company, 
E. 79th Street, Cleveland, or phone the 
branch near you. 

Let a White salesman show you how White 
Tracks are building business every day. 
There is a White True lel to meet ever 
transportation need. Truck chassis, $2,' 
to $4,500, Bus chassis, $4,950—f. ovb. 
Cleveland. 


Im 


THE WHITE COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


WHITE 
TRUCKS 
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Health 
through 
convenience 


NSURE the perfect clean- 
liness of the milk you 
use! Especially now that 
it’s more convenient to do so! 
Here’s a bottle cap that 


does away with the messy, | 
unsanitary use of thumb, 
ferk or ice-pick. 

Just pull the tab on Perfec- 
tion Caps. The bottle is 
opened half-way by a 
smoothly - working hinge. 
Use as much as you need. 
Close the hinge. The milk 
remaining is protected from 
germs and food odors to 
the very last drop. 

Tell your milkman you 
want him to use Perfection 
Pull and Hinge Caps. Use 
them, yourself, with our 
compliments until he gets 
them. We'll be glad to send 
you a month’s supply free 
if you'll sign and mail the 
attached coupon. 


PERFECTION 


MILK-BOTTLE — 
PND 






The 
Smith-Lee Co., Inc. 
Oneida, N. Y. 
Without obligation please 


send me a month's supply 
of Perfection Caps. 


I Name 


Address 


& 


2 n facturers: 
2) Canadian Manufa 


FHE ARIDOR COMPANY (Canada)Limited 
245 Carlaw Ave., Toronto 





DRINK MORE MILK 


sity if he can. 


| Harlem this be- 
| comes easy. He 


| halls,restaurants, 
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Even the negro whé feels intensely on the 
subjeet of his race is not inclined to harbor 
grudges. If he left the South because he 
thought it gave him insufficient opportu- 
nity, that chapter of his life is now closed. 

The negro has a marvelous capacity for 
forgetting what is unpleasant, cherishing 
the memories that give him pleasure, and 
above all else forgiving. The radical who 
approaches a former resident of Georgia 
usually learns to his dismay that Georgia is 
one of God’s choicest gifts to mankind. 
The negro is doing well in Harlem and is 
more enthusiastically patriotic than ever. 
No kind of ism attracts him. What he 
wants is precisely what he has—a stable 
government, sound money, a good job, a 
good house to live in, and the minimum of 
elbow rubbing with white people. Not that 
he doesn’t like 
white people, but 
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sees it from the sidewalk and in public 
places generally. 

Thoughtful negroes who have given years 
to studying the problems of their race grow 
lyrical over the Harlem experiment, for 
they say that none of the distressing eco- 
nomic conditions calculated to bring about 
race riots exist there. Gang labor, in their 
opinion, is one of the conditions that are 
always likely to cause trouble. By gang 
labor they mean large numbers of negroes 
suddenly brought from some Southern com- 
munity to a new environment to perform a 
specific type of hard work. One of them 
stated the case as follows: 

“Suppose, for example, that you bring 
2000 negroes from Mississippi to a Northern 
industrial community,wedge them in among 
neighbors who know nothing about them 
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gang labor in the stockyards. In New York 
there is almost no gang labor.” 

Though it is true that New York offers a 
diversity of employment, that diversity lies 
largely within the bounds of what a negro 
social worker referred to as blind-alley jobs. 
Census figures abundantly support hisstate- 
ment; Harlem is tolerated, but not coddled. 


Jobs Open to Colored Men 


Longshoremen coristituted the largest 
single group of negro workers in the metro- 
politan district, according to the 1920 
census. There were 5387 of these, or 9 per 
cent of the total of male negroes employed 
at that time. Laundry work and domestic 
service claimed 24,438 of the negro women. 
They excel in laundry work and own several 

establishments 
with modern 





that some of them 
prefer not to rub 
elbows with him, 
and he is entirely 
willing to spare 
them that neces- 


It happens that 
by residing in 


has his own mo- 
tion-picture the- 
aters, his own le- 
gitimate theaters, 
his own dance 


pool rooms, ho- 
tels, swimming 
pools, lodges, 
churches, places 
for transacting 
business, and, in 
short, just about 
everything he 
needs, including 
some country 
clubs. 

In the few 
places, such as the 
Subways, where 
he can't avoid 
rubbing elbows, 
the white people 
simply pay no at- 
tention to him at 
all, and he ap- 
preciates that. 

A foreign rad- 
ical in New York’s 
Black Belt has 
about as much 
chance as the fa- 
mous celluloid cat 
in the lower re- 
gions, for it de- 
velops not only is 
Harlem a_ very 








equipment. 
Twenty-four 
thousand five 
hundred men 
served as porters, 
waiters, messen- 
gers, elevator op- 
erators, chauf- 
feurs or janitors. 
In the trades re- 
quiring a period 
of apprenticeship 
there are very few 
negroes, and their 
progress in the 
skilled crafts is ex- 
tremely slow, due 
largely, they as- 
sert, to the atti- 
tude of the labor 
unions. For in- 
stance, there were 
268 negro carpen- 
ters in New York 
in 1910, and 737 
in 1920. The cen- 
sus for the latter 
year mentions321 
specific occupa- 
tions in New 
York, and in 175 
of them fifty or 
more negroes 
were employed; 
but only a few 
classifications 
claim the bulk of 
the colored popu- 
lation. 

In spite of their 
increasing com- 
munity wealth 
and the growth 
of numerous 
small businesses, 
they have done 
almost nothing 
in the field of 








fine place but so 
are Mississippi, 
Georgia, and 
every other state. A people who sang its 
way to happiness while in slavery offers 
about as poor material for an organizer of 
discontent as the human species affords. 


Becoming a Harlemite 


After a few weeks in Harlem the negro 
marches with the cosmopolitan throng. If 


' he came from a city where there was a 


Jim Crow ordinance, he will be almost 
certain--so the negroes inform me-to 
rush for a front seat the first time he 
boards a street car. The white people pay 
no attention to him, but the negroes laugh. 
He has made himself the butt of his own 
people’s jokes; he doesn’t like that, so 
the next time he is careful to be inconspicu- 
ous. In a short time he loses much of his 
self-consciousness. As he learns more about 
his new community, he begins to take vast 
pride in the achievements of his neighbors. 
Presently he feels a sincere pride in his race, 
a pride that makes him wish to go about his 
business with quiet dignity. That sort of 
behavior now characterizes Harlem as one 
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Seventh Avenue, Near 138th Street, Hartem 


and about whom they likewise know noth- 
ing. These Mississippi negroes will remain 
exactly what they were before they left 
home. They are peasant-minded country 
workers, in a distressingly strange environ- 
ment, and they are afraid. This may show 
in the form of an unfriendly, grouchy atti- 
tude. As soon as business depression makes 
*t necessary, gome of them or all of them will 
suddenly find themselves out of work. 
Trouble may result from such a condition. 

“But in New York there is an enormous 
diversity of employment. These sudden 
changes from prosperity to depression do 
not affect large numbers of the community. 
Immigrants come from many lands and a 
process of adjustment goes on. The Mis- 
sissippi negro and the West Indian both 
become New Yorkers. Among them is a 
leavening element of natives of New York. 
A community spirit comes into being. 
There is a feeling of safety, of home, and 
the possible points of friction decline in 
number. We negroes think that one of the 
causes of the Chicago race riots in 1919 was 
the existence of 12,000 negroes engaged in 


finance. Their ex- 
planation is that 
so few of them 
have had experience in banks that they 
doubt their ability to recruit even the 
skeleton of a trained staff. The Urban 
League, which operates in many cities and 
has an office in Harlem, continually en- 
deavors to open new fields of employment. 
From the colored man’s point of view the 
restrictions imposed upon him are not very 
logical. For instance, one of them sum- 
marized the situation thus: 

“A negro may not be a street railway or 
Subway conductor, but he may be a ticket 
chopper. He may not be a money changer 
in a Subway station, but he may be in- 
trusted as a messenger with thousands of 
dollars daily. He may not sell goods over 
a counter, but he can be intrusted with the 
goods after they have been sold. He can 
be a porter in charge of a sleeping car, but 
never a conductor; a policeman, but not a 
fireman; a linotype operator, but not a 
motion-picture operator; a glass annealer, 
but not a glass blower; a deck hand, but 
not asailor; and the list could be continued 
indefinitely. No Horatio Alger ascensions 

Continued on Page 97) 
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Blueberries 


Picking the choice, ripe 
blueberries from the bushes 
by the open road. Never 
were they more delicious. 
That’s because they're ripe. 
Ripe tobacco is one of na- 
ture’s treasures, too. And it 


sure does make the best 


smoking. 
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IPE tobacco is the fundamental reason for the national 
popularity of Bayuk Cigars. 
All the leaves on a tobacco stalk cannot come to ripeness at 
the same time. At harvesting, the top leaves are under-ripe. 
Blackish green and rank, they would make heavy, bitter Mapacuba 





. 4 _ . icrar . > Ripe Havana and 
smoking. Bayuk discards them. 1 i i 
Sumatra wrapped, 
Fragrant but Mild. 
10c, 2 for 25¢ 
and 15c sizes 
Trial Box 
10 for $1.25 






The bottom leaves, the first to grow, are over-tipe. They 
cannot be cured properly. Bayuk discards them. 





So the ripe leaves in between are the only ones that Bayuk uses. 
Insist on Bayuk Cigars of ripe tobacco. Very likely one of 
the five brands is just the cigar you’ve wanted for a long time. 
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Practically every dealer can supply you with Bayuk , = Ou 
ee Cigars. If he hasn't the brand you desire, write for Trial - y 
Ribbon Package, but try your dealer first. Retailers desiring p Charles 
‘ , aa le name of nearest wholesale distributor, please write us. Thomson 
AM exctiusive en 7 
, Guaranteed Ripe 
of domestic tot Ss : 
with imported Su- Long Filler and 
matra Wrapper Genuine Imported 
ere. Ww tEpper ; Pane Sumatra Wrapper. 
. a ms wise Cigar Retailers & Clerks: Pre-War Quality. 
aa eae ie ayuk k ob! eae 5c 
eee Philadelphia Ask your jobber’s sales- Triai Package 
Hand Made man or write us for 25 for $1.25 
fine: danatente Bier. particulars of our 
Wrapper, Mild, cash prize contest. 
Smooth, niftorm 
A friendly cigar. : 
10c Prince Hamlet 






The Guaranteed Pull 
Havana Piller Cigar 
Delightful Bouquet 

3 for 0c. 15¢ 

2 for 25¢ and 

10c sizes 
Trial Package 
10 for $1.50 


Trial Package 
10 for $1.00 


| INC. 
| 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Garland Models 
beautifully finished 


glistening white 
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See the newest 


in the finest 


enamel. 


Any woman will heartily appreciate the 
Garland Heat-Spreading Burner—found 
only on Garland Gas and Combination 
Ranges. 


You discover at once that it cooks faster. It 
saves time in the kitchen. You find the 
cooking results are better. Your whole 
family is glad of that. 


Then there is an additional pleasant dis- 
covery, that less gas is used. You can 
proudly point to fully a 10% saving in the 
monthly cooking gas bills. 


All of these advantages are yours because 
of the scientific construction of the Garland 
Burner, which through its proper combus- 
tion allows the base of the cooking utensil to 
be broughtwithin % of aninch of the burner. 












And in addition you have the features of 
the Garland Oven with patented ventilated 
bottom construction which makes your 
oven uniformly hot, and the New Heat 
Regulator which makes baking and pre- 
serving scientifically correct. 

The Garland Range is a quality range 
through and through—the best that fifty 
years of experience and the finest materials 
and workmanship can produce. 


With kitchen ranges, as well as everything 
else, quality is economy and long life. 


This is the reason that today more than 
4,000,000 American housekeepers point 
with pride to the beauty, economy, and 
faster service they are getting in their 


Garland Kitchens. 


Garland also manufactures the largest variety of cooking and heating stoves and a com- 
plete line of the finest warm air furnaces. Write for the name of your nearest dealer. 





The Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, Michigan 


GARLAND 





COOKING AND HEATING 


GAS -~ COAL= ELECTRICITY 
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(Continued from Page 94) 
from messenger to manager or porter to 
president need be counted into the labor 
turnover where negroes are concerned. 
Once a porter, barring the phenomenal, 
always a porter.” 

Still, new fields do open to them from 
time to time. For example, ten years ago 
no negro clothing workers were reported, 
but now there are 6000; likewise, ten years 
ago there were no negro textile workers re- 
ported, but at present they number 2685. 

In their own territory, working for one 
another, they are obtaining experience in 
many new fields. For instance, the num- 
ber of real-estate agents among thet is esti- 
mated at 500. From time to time one hears 
reports in New York that there are many 
negro millionaires residing in Harlem. 
These reports are not true. There are only 
a few negro millionaires in the entire United 
States. Harlem is made up largely of 
humble workers in blind-alley jobs. Most 
of the business acumen exhibited in that 
district may safely be claimed by the West 
Indians. Incidentally, they are not very 
popular with the Southern negroes. In- 
deed, the difference between these two 
groups is amazing. The West Indian takes 
his religion calmly, with very little emotion. 
As a dancer and singer, he is not in the same 
class with the Southern delegations, nor has 
he their delightful sense of humor. He 
takes to business as though it were a racial 
genius and he is notably lacking in the 
Southern negro’s diplomacy. On that sub- 
ject I was interested in the following com- 
ment by a highly edwcated Harlem leader 
from Georgia. 

“The negro,” he said, “is the greatest 
diplomat in the world. Though there are 
white people who understand them quite 
well, it is equally true that many of those 
who think they do are simply victims of the 
Southern negro’s diplomacy. If a white 
man wants to put on what I call the colonel- 
and-George act,;he can find millions of 
negroes who nol the role of George per- 
fectly. The colonel may forget his lines 
once in a while, bu€ George never does; he 
is a finished actor and a great diplomat. 
When the show is over George usually gets 
what he wanted, while the colonel may or 
may not. That, however, is not at all true 
of the West Indians; they make lots of 
noise about their rights and are very quick 
to go to court—the last place on earth a 
Southern negro seeks.” 


The Emperor of Africa 


The West Indians have brought with 
them to Harlem their own ideas about color 
lines within the race and these have split the 
negro city into many factions. It seems 
that in the West Indies a colored man who 
is three-fourths white is regarded by the 
white population as just that, three-fourths 
white. In other words, there are gradations 
of the color line. The totally black negroes 
from the West Indies are therefore inclined 
to regard any blonds among them as be- 
longing to the other race. Marcus Garvey, 
a West Indian negro resident of Harlem 
who styled himself Em r of Africa, was a 
leader of the movement to draw the color 
line against any who were not wholly black. 
The agitation in which he took so promi- 
nent a part is far from dead. 

The point of view of the West Indian 
blacks is briefly this: A few white people 
ruled over them, assisted by a larger num- 
ber of almost-whites. But for the latter 
they might have fared much better; they 
must therefore organize within a color line 
of their own. All this agitation is very in- 
teresting to the Southern negroes; but so 
far as I could observe, they play both ends 
against the middle. The totally black 
Southerner takes his place in the factional 
fight with those of his own complexion; but 
at the same time, if some benevolent scien- 
tist from Mississippi opens an emporium 
where he can obtain mysterious herbs and 
oils guaranteed to change his color to a 
lighter hue, he tries a few bottles. The 
American negro’s yearning for a lighter 
color is closely allied, I was told, with his 
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desire for a better job. One of them ex- 
plained the situation to me as follows: 
“The blacker a man is the harder time 
he has getting any kind of a job. Most of 
the best jobs that are open to a colored man 
at all go to the high-browns. That is the 
main reason why they have the edge on us 
black boys socially. A colored girl isn’t 
always ready to fall in love with their com- 
plexions, but most of the girls know that 
they can earn more money and get jobs 
more easily, The girls can’t help knowing 
this, because they find the same situation 
when they go out to get jobs. As t of 
this, iots of colored folks say ‘that the 
lighter 2 man is the more sense he has. 
That doesn’t make any kind of a hit with 
us black fellows, especially if we come from 
those parts of the South where the white 
people would rather hire a sure-enough 
black man instead of a high-brown.” 


Harlem's Policy Game 


New York is very frank about its prefer- 
ences in the matter of color; so frank, in- 
deed, that negro women advertising in the 
newspapers for work usually state the case 
absut as follows: “Colored girl wants 
housework. Very light.” The first time I 
read one of the numerous advertisements 
of that type I thought the colored girl in 
question was confessing that she wouldn’t 
do much work. It was a shock to me to 
learn that complexion was so important. 
Where I had resided in the South local 
prejudice went to the opposite extreme; 
very light colored negroes were said to be 
very often no good at all; and even in a 
choice between totally black faces, a smoky 
complexion was preferred to a shiny one. 
Tradition even went so ‘far as to say that 
a totally black negro was not only a more 
efficient worker but more reliable in every 
way. 

I have often wondered about the wide- 
spread Southern tradition that a light- 


‘colored negro, especially if educated, is 


likely to be a slicker, and personally I find 
no facts to support it. Harlem offered a 
very good field for investigation along that 
line, because grafters of every type flourish 
there. A majority of those. I encountered 
who were obviously grafterl were black. In 
the offices of reputable negro organizations, 
working for the welfare and advancement 
of the colored people, that I visited to 
gather data for this article a large majority 
of the persons I saw were light. - 

Harlem’s grafters alone would supply the 
material for a volume. They include at 
least a dozen varieties of doctors, proclaim- 
ing schools of medicine that probably do 
not exist anywhere else on earth. The 
names of them appear to have been in- 
vented without the usual Latin or Greek 
roots, the prime object being an impressive 
sound. Fortune tellers abound, also dealers 
in good luck. Knowing something of 
Southern cities, I inquired about Harlem's 
policy game, feeling certain that one must 
exist. 

It does, but the methods have under- 
gone a change. The weekly statement of 
bank clearings, published in all daily news- 
papers, forms the basis of the Harlem policy 
game, but even the name has changed, It 
is called “the numbers.” On the day the 
bank statement appears the player counts 
from right to left, or backward, taking the 
seventh and eighth figures in the statement 
of exchange. Then he takes the seventh 
figure ‘in the statement of balances, again 
counting from right to left. These three 
figures constitute thé lucky number. 

The winning number pays 600 for one— 
four bits would win $300. ny pave — 
ing else to do for a few week&, you may be 
able to figure out how many combinations 
are possible with these three figures. There 
are certainly not less than 1000, so the odds 
in favor of the bank are enormous. Several 
limousines with liveried attendants testify 
to the popularity of this game, as well as 
the profit in it. 

In New York, nearly every city within 
the big city produces its own grafters. 
Tradition says otherwise, but tradition is 
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simply mistaken. An Italian immigrant is 
cheated by another Italian, not a New Eng- 
lander; the Hungarian falls victim to an- 
other Hungarian, not because all the Irish 
are honest, but because an Irish crook is 
more expert among the Irish; he knows 
what they will fall for and he isn’t ac- 
quainted with Hungarian weaknesses. 

The negro grafters, however, are prob- 
ably a more serious obstacle to negro prog- 
ress than any other barrier they confront. 
What I mean can best be brought out by a 
comparison, The Italian immigrant com- 
ing to New York knows that there is no 
lack of thoroughly educated, experienced, 
skillful Italian doctors; if he falls into the 
hands of a faker, there is not a great deal of 
excuse for his error. 

The negro, on the other hand, faces an 
entirely different situation. He may have 
come from a community where there never 
was a negro physician or lawyer. In Har- 
lem, he will find fakers pretending to follow 
those professions; also competent, honor- 
able men; but he lacks the experience to 
choose with certainty between them. If he 
requires the aid of a lawyer or doctor, he 
will have more faith in a white man. That 
is probably the heaviest burden carried by 
the professional men among the negroes. 
They take it for granted that they are-not 
going to make rapid progress among the 
white people, but many of them have the 
zeal of crusaders in their desire to help 
their own race, and they meet the usual fate 
of prophets. I talked with a young negro 
professional man on this subject. 

“T was lynched by my own people,” he 
said. “I am referring now not to my pro- 
fessional career, for I am doing fairly well, 
but to my experience in the Army during 
the World War. I was a second lieutenant, 
and, in Franee, they turned over to me and 
other negro officers a company that had not 
yet been organized. Those colored boys 
didn’t believe there was such a thing as a 
negro officer, They were going to mob us, 
and one of them came very close to getting 
me with a meat cleaver. I don’t need to say 
what effect such an outbreak produced 
upon the minds of white officers. It put us 
under a cloud and at a heavy disadvantage. 
The educated negro has two battles to fight 
and both of them are hard; he is willing to 
struggle for a dittle recognition from the 


whites, but it hurts to have to fight for the | 


respect of his own people.” 


An Unfinished Picture 


Harlem, however, in spite of its plentiful 
quota of frauds, is probably giving negro 
= men ‘a squarer deal than any 


colored; gommunity in the world. It | 


o a very interésting city and one that sup- 

« plies plenty of material for overdrawing the 
picture eo way. One could center atten- 
tion apdn: ts successful theatrical ventures, 
its landholdings, businesses and growing 
culture, or view with pessimism the. fact 
that in one of the world’s most tolerant 
cities the large majority of Harlem's people 
are engaged in just about the same work 
they always found open to them in the 
South. Neither picture, standing alone, 
would be accurate. 

As a matter of fact, Harlem itself is not 
yet a complete picture of anything; it is 
too new. Its melting pot bubbles furiously 
and many things are going on in it, but 
everything you fish out of the pot for 
examination is incomplete. Probably the 
most hopeful feature of the Harlem experi- 
ment is that the negroes themselves are so 
optimistic about it. Close to this in im- 
portance is the fact that New York pays no 
attention to them, It is entirely possible 
that ten years from now the establishment 
of Harlem will mark an era in the history 
of the black race. Some of its residents feel 
that it has already achieved that position; 
scarcely any doubt that eventually the en- 
tire civilized world will recognize it as the 
capital of the colored race. At present it is 
the largest negro city in the world; it has 
grown very rapidly with a minimum of 
friction, and no disorder. That, in itself, is 
no mean achievement. 
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questions of Skinny Bruce and Scotty Brig- 
gam and the Pettigrew boys. 

so the Chadwick boys started off running 
and hollered for us to come but we sed we 
coodent and we went home. we met peeple 
hurring and looking xcited and mad and 
when we got down by the Swamscut hotel 
we saw old Swane and old Mizery Durgin 
with Scotty and Skinny by the neck and 
they was crossing there throtes and hoping 
to die and telling where they was the day it 
was did. 

well we wated till they let Scotty and 
Skinny go and started after Sid Tibbets and 
Johnny Flannigan and we skiped throug 
Toles stable yard home. we felt kind of sick 
and dident know what to do. well last nite 
we went down town we was so anchious to 
find out what fellers had been arested. 
evrybody was talking about it and saying it 
was a stait prizzen ofence and the seelick- 
men was going to make a xample of them. 
most evry feller but us had been grabed 
and questioned by the polise. Chitter and 
Boberty Robinson and Ham and Bug Welsh 
and Hunny Donivan and Pop Clark and 
evrybody but us and they had got old Fran- 
cis and Johnny Gibson to go up and see if 
they reckonized the wrighting only there 
wasent enny wrighting. well we went home 
lifely and i went to bed but i was two scart 
to sleap. 

bimeby the bell rung and i herd father 
talking loud to sumone. then the door 
slammed and i herd father 
coming up stairs 4 steps at 
a time and he yanked my 
door open and sed get up. 
i sed what is the matter. 
father he sed get up and 
dress and you will find out. 
soi got up and dressed. then 
we went down stairs and he 
sed get your hat and we will 
go to the seelickmens room. 
soi got my hat and we went 
down. ignew what the mat- 
ter was now you bet. when pat 
we got there they was old \ 4 
William Conner and old es 
Bill Morrill and old Gim 
Nelson the Sellickmen, and 
old Brown and old Kize 
and old Swane and old F 
Mizery Durgin the polise- 
men and Mister Wood Pile 
Woods father and a lot of 
peeple whitch oans marbel 
lamns and angels and 
cherrybims and toomstones 
in the cemetory. then pee- 
ple was talking loud and 
shaking fists and mad as time. when father 
come in 2 or 3 peeple hollered there is one of 
the dam rascals and father looked at them 
and sed with jaw kind of sticking out and 
sparks coming out of his eyes well what of it. 
well nobody ansered and in a minit in come 
Pewts father with Pewt and Beanys father 
with Beany all looking awful sollum. then 
old William Conner one of the selleckmen 
sed well genelmen i understand that there is 
some peeple hear whitch is reddy to sware 
that these 3 boys was the boys whitch de- 
fased the toombstones in the cemetory. 
well befoar ennyone spoke father hesed first 
i want to ast my boy if he did it. i havent 
asted him yet and i xpect him to te!l the 
truth. then he looked at me and sed did you 
do it and he looked at me in that kind of 
way that maiks a feller tell the truth. soi 
dident dass to lie and i sed yes sir. 

some man sed good boy. then father he 
sed why did you do it. and i sed me and 
—— and father sed never mind about en- 
nyone elce. 

why did you do it. so i sed we i mean 
i thougt it maid lamns and angeis and 
cherubums look so funny with squint eys 
that we i mean i thougt that peeple whitch 
most always cry into their hankerchiefs 
when they go to the cemetory wood laff and 
injoy it and have a good time and that wood 
maik things better all round, 
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then Mister Wood Pile Woods father he 
asted me how i wood feal if another boy say 
Scotty Briggam had drew a picture on my 
fathers toorastone and i sed he coodent be- 
caus my father aint got enny toomstone. 
then he asted me how i wood feal if my fa- 
ther was ded and some feller blacked his 
toomstone and i sed i wood give him a bang 
in the snoot. then Mister Wood Pile Woods 
father he sed that is jest the way all these 
good peeple feal and i sed gosh i never 
thougt of that. 

then sumone sed how about the other two 
boys what have they got to say and then 
Mister Purington Pewts father asted him if 
he done it and Pewt he sed he did and when 
he asted him why he done it Pewt he sed 
jest likeidid. then Mister Watson Beanys 
father asted Beany if he done it and Beany 
he sed he did and when Mr. Watson asted 
him why he done it he sed jest like i did. 

then Mister Wood Pile Woods father he 
read from a big book If any person shall 


I Toid Them to Rap 

Them Up for Me and 

I Weed Pay for Them 
When I Got Them 
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rongfully distroy injure deface or injure any 
toom moniment or graivstone or other struc- 
ture in enny place intended for the berrial 
for the ded he shall be fined $500. dollars or 
be imprizened six months or boath and sed 
that was what they cood do to us and the 
question befoar the house was what they 
had better do with us. then they all begun 
to talk to onct. they sed there hadent been 
so grose a case of malisious mischif for 
years and the sextant of the baptst chirch 
sed that nothing but jale and a heavy fine 
wood satisfy him and old Urier Pattison sed 
that when he saw the outragus defacement 
of the lamn at the grave of his belovd wife 
he maid up his mind that sumone had got to 
go to jale for it and Mister Watson Beanys 
father told old Urier that it wood be eesier 
to believe him if he hadent married a second 
wife within 5 months of the deth of the first 
and he had better not be yapping too mutch 
about how bad he felt and father wispered 
to Beanys father and to Pewts father not to 
say nothing moar but to let them talk until 
they got tired. 

and so they set there and the peeple talked 
and talked jest like a lot of black birds in 
a flock only they sed things thet i never 
herd blackbirds say. 









After most a hour and after the 9 oh 
clock bell had rung Mister Wood Pile 
Woods father asted father if he had enny- 
thing to say and kind of winked at him, 
father he got up and sed well genlemen I 
have only this to say. these 3 boys have 
did a very serius thing without intending 
enny harm. they did it for fun and to maik 
peeple laff. but it wasent the kind of fun 
we care for. there isnt a man here whitch 
hasent did 5 times as bad things without 
haff as good reson. i know evry man here 
and if any of you wish to have me tell a few 
things all rite. then father he stoped and 
looked round and sumone sed i gess George 
sum of us cood tell a few things about you 
and father he sed i gess you cood tell a al- 
mity lot of things about me wirse than this 
and then evry body began to laff and it was 
the first time ennyone had laffed and father 
he laffed and Mister Wood Pile Woods fa- 
ther he laffed and father he sed i gess on ac- 
count of these boys we had better not go 

into that here. and Mister Wood 

Pile Woods father he sed i gess 

not on your account George and 

then evrybody laffed and slaped 
there gnees. 

then father hesed i will agree to 
this and i gess Brad and Wats will 
back me up. these 3 boys are to 
thurougly clean off all the black 
whitch they put on the stones and 
moniments and lamns and angels 
and raik up evry lot that these 
stones and moniments stand on 
and i gess by the end of the vaca- 
sion they will lern a leson to leeve 
cemitories aloan. what do you 
say Brad what do you say Wats 
and Brad and Wats both sed 

they agreed. 
then father he sed if on 
the other hand ennyone in- 
sists on persecuting these 
boys under the law whitch 
my good frend Alvy has read 
to us, Alvy is Mister Wood 
Pile Woods father you know, 

( we will fite it in evry coart 
in the country. what do you 
say Brad what do you say 
Wats. and Wats he sed i 
will back you up George and 
Brad he sed we will taik it 
clear up to the circus coart. 
so then they all see that fa- 
ther and Brad and Wats 

ment it and they sed it was a good way 
to settle it. even the sextant of the bap- 
tist chirch and the bell wringer of the 

Methydist chirch sed they was satisfide. 

then father and Mister Watson Beanys fa- 
ther and Mr. Purington Pewts father sent 
me and Beany and Pewt home. Gosh we 
always get the wirst of it. we wood ruther 
be licked and have it over. this is a prety 
vacasion ishood say, to spend it in wirking 
in a old cemitory all the mornings and stay 
in a fellers room all the afternoons. } 

March 29, 186— wirked in the old cemitory 

all day me and Pewt and Beany. 

March 30, 186— wirked in the old cemitory 

all day me and Pewt and Beany. 

March 31, 186— the saim only Beany is so | 

sick at home with infirmation of the lungs 
and me and Pewt have to do it all. 

April 1, 186— the saim. Keene sed wirking 

in the cemitory was a good april fool on me. | 
you jest wait Keene. 

April 2, 186— the saim. i asted Gim Wat- | 

son how Beany was today and he sed he was 
getting no better verry fast. me and Pewt 
have been wondering all day what he ment. 

April 8, 186— Sunday—a hoal weak of 

vacasion gone. 

April 4, 186-—- the saim. Beany is better | 

but wont be able to do enny wirk for the 
rest of the vacasion. that is jest like Beany | 
always trying to skin out of wirk. 

April 5, 186— today me and Pewt finished 

our cemetory wirk. we have washed all the 
angels and cherrybums and lamns and 
raiked the lots. i supose we will have to 
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This troublesome “breaking in” period 
is now a thing of the past for all who 
follow this method. Millions have 


adopted it, Dr. Wm, M. Scholl has made 
this possible for you. 

Dr. Scholl has devised and perfected « wafer- 
thin, medicated, antiseptic, protective pad that 
gives you this comfort, and makes your fret 
absolutely immune to corns, callouses, bunions, 
blisters, broken skin and tender spots. 

These marvelous comfort-giving pads are called 
Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads, They are made in three 
sizes for the purpose (see. illustrations below), 
They cost but a trifle and are sold everywhere, 

The next time you buy shoes, day a package 
of Zino-pads, Then at the least sign of any rubs 
bing or foot tenderness, apply a Zino-pad to the 
spot affected, and let the healing, soothing medi- 
cation do the rest. 

In one minute—or less—all pein and sorences 
will be gone, It will positively prevent all further 
discomfort and make your new shoes give solid 
comfort from that time on, Try this method. 


Put one on—the pain is gone! 
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A Man Is Known 


By the Garters 
he keeps 


Also by the Garters 
he throws away. 


Your present pair may have looked 
all right to you this morning but— 
How would they seem in a living 
room full of friends if you'were called 
upon to imitate a Scotch bagpiper? 
A new pair occasionally will do as 
much for your pride as an apple a 


day wiil do for your health. 
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Bostons knows quality 
George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 
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ARTLY smooth—not a hair 
out of place . . . Will your hair 
stay that way naturally ? 

If net, you need Stacomb. This 
delicate cream was made especially 
to train unruly hair—safely—easily 
—in a moment. A touch of Stacomb 
in the morning and your hair will 
look perfectly groomed all day. 

Stacomb helps prevent dandruff, too, 
Use Stacomb for ten days. Now see the 
difference in your hair—that new healthy 
richness, that velvety smoothness and 
lovely lustre. Buy Stacomb today at any 
drug or department store. In jars and 
tubes or in the new liquid form. 
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THE SATURDAY 


| keep on wirking sumwhere mornings and 
staying in our rooms afternoons. Beany is 
sitting up now and is out of danger. this 
aint the ferst time Beany has skined out of 
wirk by being sick. some fellers has all the 
luck. me and Pewt has agreed never to be 
berried in that cemitory whatever hapens 
to us. 

April 6, 186— gosh last nite father and 
Mister Purington Pewts father went up to 
the cemitory with me and Pewt to see if we 
had done our wirk good. they looked over 
all the toomstones and moniments and 
things and saw how we had raiked the lots 
and they sed we had done a good job and 
they gessed we had paid prety well for our 
fun and we cood have the rest of the vaca- 
sion to ourselfs. so we felt prety good. then 
father he sed i gess Brad the wirk they have 
did is wirth about $.50 cents apeace and 
Brad he sed i think likely George and then 
father he give me $.50 cents and Mister 
Purington, Pewts father he give Pewt $.50 
cents and we felt better. so me and Pewt 
have eech bougt a new arrow riffle and are 
going hunting evry day. jest think of old 
Beany whitch cant go out yet becaus he is 
sick. it is tuff on Beany. But then he 
skined out of his shair of the wirk. so he 
cant say mutch. 

me and Pewt went over today to show 
Beany our new arrow riffles whitch we had 
bougt at old Luke Langlys store. mother 
sent over sum gelly and a peace of chicken 
so Beany dident feal as bad as we hoaped. 

today we went to the grove and up along 
little river. there was flocks of blackbirds 
but we coodent get near enuf to hit enny. 
i neerly hit a mushrat and lost my arrow 
but i got it again after i had went in up to 
my waste. gosh the water was cold but my 
close were mostly dride when i got home. 
April 7, 186— today the greatest thing 
hapened. i gess after all me and Pewt is go- 
ing to have sum good luck for onct. most 
always in the spring vacasion all the fellers 
is bizzy picking up boans and selling them 
to old Getchell or to Kelly and Gardner for 
$.00114 cent a pound. they use them for 
maiking ivory piano kees and perl handled 
gnives and ear rings and things like them. 

well while me and Pewt was wirking our- 
selfs most to deth in the cemitory and 
Beany was sick with infirmation of the 
lungs the other fellers picked up all the 
boans and sold them and we dident get no 
chanct. that was prety tuff becaus last year 
when we devided up we had $.28 cents 
apeace. 

well today me and Pewt took our arrow 
riffles and went up to the eddy woods near 
the old Gilman farm house. then we went 
into the woods and folowed a old track for a 
hour till we come to a place where a lot of 
ded horses had been left, i never saw such 
a site in my life. there was the skelitons of 
5 horses and 3 cows all ded. Pewt he sed 
if he cood haul them boans down to old 
Getchell or to old Kelly and Gardners we 
cood get most $20. dollers for them he bet. 
jest think of that. $20 dollers for me and 
Pewt and last year we waulked more than 
| 100 miles and got ordered out of peeples 
| yards and got licked 2 or 3 times apeace and 
| bit by dogs 4 or 5 times and only got $.28 
| cents apeace. Gosh $20. dollers. 
so me and Pewt set down and planed how to 
do it. 

Pewt sed we cood get a horse and wagon 
and cood seperate the boans and pile them 
up we cood get 4 or 5 loads eesy. 

so we tride to seperate the boans. some 
of them come away eesy but most of them 
dident. so Pewt sed if we cood get our axs 
we cood do it eesy. so we went home and 
got our axs and skiped back and went to 
wirk. we only stoped for our dinner whitch 
we et out of our pails and then wirked all 
the rest of the day chopping out boans and 
piling them up. ribs in one pile and peaces 
of back boan in another and legs boans in 
anuther and hip boans and sholder boans in 
anuther. them old skelitons had been ded 
| so long that with one good whack with a ax 

on a old back boan and the ribs wood fall 
off and the backboans maik a lot of little 
peaces like big spools. tomorrow we will 
finish the piles, 
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April 8, 186— this morning me and Pewt 
went down to Ed Toles to see if we cood get 
Ed to let us have one of his fathers stable 
horses. Ed is sort of stuck up and never 
will go round picking up boans or old iron 
becaus he has plenty of money and dreses 
beter than us fellers. so Ed woodent have 
nothing to do with it. then we went down 
to old John Johnsons. he has got a old stif 
legged horse that looks jest like a toy hoss 
and can go jest about as fast. He wanted 
$1. doler for his horse and dingel cart but 
bimeby he sed if we woodent race him we 
cood have him for $.75 cents. gosh that old 
plug coodent go a mile down hill in fifteen 
minits. so we prommised him we woodent 
race him. then we went up to the boan 
place and wirked all day. we took our din- 
ner so we woodent loose enny time. about 
3 oh clock we finnished the pile. i wanted 
to get a load that nite but Pewt sed we 
wood have to pay for 2 days for the horse at 
$.75 cents a day. he sed we mite go down 
and see what we were going to by with our 
$20. dollers. so we done it. 

at Lane and Rollins store i ordered 2 new 
dime novils Nervus Nat the Nailer of Red- 
skins and Bulls Ey Bill the Buck Killer. 
and i ordered 2 boxs of colered crayons and 
a box of paints. i told them to rap them up 
for me and i wood pay for them when i got 
them in a day or to and they done it. at 
Natt Weaks store i orderd a box of figgs 
and told him the saim and he rapped up the 
figgs. then i bougt a six blaided gnife with 
a hook and a file and a gimblet and a cork- 
screw in it at Kelly and Gardners and he 
rapped it up for me. then i went down to 
old Getchells and bougt the longest cain pole 
he had and 2 braded silk lines and a rubber 
frog for skiping for pickeril and a pistal 
with a box of caps and a powder flask and 
bullet powch and a hunting gnife and he 
rapped them up for me and sed he wood 
hold them for a weak. i gess he will feal 
sirprized when me and Pewt bring in $20. 
wirth of boans tomorow. 

Pewt bougt a shot gun with one baril and 
a powder flask and shot flask and a hunting 
gnife for $9. and he is going to get it when i 
get mine. me and Pewt is going hunting 
evry Saterday and this summer we will live 
in the woods most of the time and ketch our 
own fish and live on birds and woodchuks. 
jest as soon as we sell our boans and get our 
suplies we are going to bild a camp. if we 
have enny money left we are going to by a 
dog to trale game and gard our camp. i bet 
Ed Tole will be sorry and Beany two becaus 
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he was sick and skined out of his shair of 
the cemitory wirk. 

when i got home i was so tired that i went 
te bed after super. mother miaid me eat my 
super in the kitchen becaus i smelt so and 
after super she maid me taik a bath all over 
althoug it aint saterday yet and hang my 
close on the line. i bet they will be sir- 
prized tomorow when I bring home my pis- 
tal and things and my novils and gnife and 
all those things. i gess father will say i am 
as smart as Nipper Browns father thinks 
Nipper is, 
April 9, 186— Gosh this has been the 
wirst vacasion i have ever gnew. even 
Beany has had a better time than me and 
Pewt, for he has got well enuf to ride on a 
hack 2 days and has had chicken and gelly 
and custerd pie and creem cakes and gum- 
bles and rosberry jam and ice creem given 
him while me and Pewt has had to wirk a 
hoal weak in a old cemitory and do wirk 
there that Beany skined out of and now we 
have ordered things at stores that cost $20 
dollers neerly and havent got a red cent to 
pay for them and dont dass go down town 
for fear we may be arested and we xpect old 
John Johnson to come to the house evry 
minit with a poliseman for the $.75 cents 
we owe him and havent ennything to pay 
with. a feller mite as well be ded. sum- 
times i wish i was ded. 

well this morning me and Pewt did our 
choars erly and put for old John Johnsons. 
he hiched up the horse and put in sum hay 
for his dinner and we put our dinner pails in 
and piled in ourselfs and drove off. Pewt 
let me drive becaus he dont like horses. the 
horse has a funny gate when he trots. he 
limps in one front foot and lifts one hine 
foot way up to his belly when he trots. so 
evrybody we met laffed at us and one man 
sed is that Flora Temple or Dexter. we 
dident say nothing becaus he cood ketch us 
if we sassed them. so we drove on. when 
we went by Beanys house he was sitting on 
the piazza rapped in a shorl. we waived 
our claws at him and his eys stuck out a 
foot. when we got to little river brige the 
old horse begun to waulk and i coodent lick 
him into a trot. but he kept waulking. 
bimeby we come to the woods and went 
along prety slow althoug i paisted him sum 
good ones. well we went along slow but be- 
fore we got to the boan place we herd sum 
men hollering to horses. we dident know 
what to do so we stoped and wated. 
bimeby we saw 2 pairs of horses and 2 big 
wagons coming along. when they got 
neerer we cood see that they was full of our 
boans. 

well when they got up to us they stoped 
and sed where was you boys going to and we 
sed for a load of boans and Pewt up and sed 
what are you doing with our boans and one 
man sed your boans how come these boans 
yours and Pewt sed we seen them first and 
the man sed you young pup we have been 
taiking boans out of here for the last 10 
years and then i sed we piled them up and 
then both men laffed as loud as they cood 
and then they sed well boys we are wirking 
for a fertilliser factory in Amesbury and 
you done a good job and helped out. then 
Pewt sed aint you going to give us sumthing 
for piling up our boans, 
They hollered to their horses and drove off 
and sed we cood have all they left. then 
Pewt sed peraps they have left enuf for a 
load so we went up and there was only a old 
gawboan of a horse left. so Pewt looked at 
me and sed Gosh Plupy what had we better 
do and i sed to Pewt Gosh the best thing we 
can do is to get this horse and wagon back 
befoar old John Johnson gets back from 
wirk and we done it. then Pewt went home 
and i went home and we are waiting enny 
minit for old Getchell or old Kelly and 
Gardner or old Lane and Rollins or old 
John Johnson or old Natt Weeks to come 
with old Swaine or old Kize or old Brown or 
old Mizery Dirgin the polise officers to arest 
us and taik ustojale. and meand Pewt have 
done jest the best we cood and have wirked 
hard and all for nothing. it dont seam fair. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 


sketches by Mr, Shute. The third will appear in an 
early issue. 
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PERFECT CIRCLES 
Win the Big Races 


FOR four years, every major automobile race in the United States 
has been by a car equipped with PERFECT CIRCLE ,Oil-Reg- 
ulating rings. In the Indianapolis 500-mile race this year, every 
American car finishing used both PERFECT CIRCLE Oil-Regu- 
lating and Compression type piston rings. 

Results, alone, count in racing. 

And Perfect Circle’s continued success is indisputable proof that 
the exclusive Perfect Circle principle of oil-regulation is effective at 
all speeds, and under every condition. 

Installed in your car, PERFECT CIRCLE Oil-Regulating rings 


will prevent oil-pumping, give you 1000 or more miles to the gallon | 


of oil, and insure positive lubrication. 

PERFECT CIRCLE Oil-Regulating rings are used as original factory equip- 
ment by more than 140 automotive manufacturers. They are installed by progres- 
sive car dealers and garagemen everywhere. Follow the example of winning driv- 
ers and leading manufacturers and insist on PERFECT CIRCLES for your car. 


INDIANA PISTON RING COMPANY - HAGERSTOWN, INDIANA, U.S. A. 
J. MH. TEETOR, President; C. N.' TEETOR, Vice-President and General Manager 
Export Sales Department, 549 West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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etc us — 


PISTON RINGS 


OIL-REGULATING 
TYPE, 60c and up 
COMPRESSION TYPE* 
30¢ and up 





Write name and eddress in margin and mail for valuable piston ring data. Indicate whether Repairman () 


“PERFECT CIRCLE Waa 
Oil-Regulating Piston Rings 


Car Dealer () or Car Owner (2 





Merch 39, 1910 
2, 1922 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


“Cut out the grouching and take this 
cash. And then be moving, and moving 
fast,” exhorted the bootlegger, pushing a 
handful of crumpled bills at him and dis- 
regarding his comrade’s protest at the need- 
less waste of coin. 

Slinging his kit bag over his shoulder, 
Grant seized the proffered bills. He made 
a show of counting them under the flash- 
light glare. But for the moment he could 
not have told whether they were currency 
or cigar coupons. He had been down to 
his last ten dollars. The demolished truck 
would scarce have brought ten more, had 
he been able to keep it all in one piece un- 
til he could reach the first car-junk dealer 
in Sunopolis. And now —— 

“‘Gentlemen,”’ he made shift to say, “I’m 
here to tell you you've acted real han’some. 
Likewise, I’ll keep my mouth shut. I'll 
keep it shutter than a ———”’ 

“Leave Bryan to do the speech-making 
in this neck of the woods,’’ ordered the man 
with the gun, “‘and beatit. We Say, 
Herman, this isn’t any cracker! His license 
plates are from ——”’ 

Grant heard no more. He was skimming 
down the black highway at a pace that 
would have won a nod of approval from 
Nurmi. On his back whanged and buffeted 
the kit bag. In his pockets nestled eight 
hundred entire dollars. 

Two miles farther on he reached a vvay 
station just as a southbound accommo- 
dation train was pulling drowsily out. By 
another sprint he scrambled aboard its rear 
platform. 

At eight o’clock he was eating breakfast 
inthe Y. M.C. A. boarding house at Sunopo- 
lis, where he had taken a room and where 
in lazy luxury he had bathed away the 
grime of long travel. 

Nobody walked fast in Sunopolis; at 
least, nobody who had been there more 
than two days. By the end of the second 
day, Grant Harter had learned to saunter 
sidewise, from the hips down, at a mile-an- 
hour pace, along with the rest of the street 
crowds. By the end of the second day, too, 
he had found a slopshop, far from the shop- 
ping center, a place patronized by waiters 
and the like as a clearing house for north- 
bound and Southern clothes. There he 
bought a light gray suit and a pongee cos- 
tume, neither of which fitted his noncom- 
mittal figure badly enough to cause com- 
ment. A cleaned secondhand straw hat and 
a pair of used white canvas shoes completed 
his Floridian equipment. The stonemason 
who had changed the garments for a serv- 
iceable winter overcoat and fur gloves 
when he started back to his Michigan home 
a week earlier had been a careful man as 
regards clothes. Harter profited by the 
unknown’s neatness. 

Grant was ready for the capitalist career 
he had mapped out for himself. But first 
he decided to look around. There was no 
great hurry about investing the bulk of his 
eight hundred dollars in one of the myriad 
sure-thing real-estate ventures which beck- 
oned to him from all directions. He was 
not going to put his money in something 
that might net him only a mere 100 per 
cent profit in three months. He knew he 
would do better, in the end, to wait a bit 
longer and find something whereby he 
could make an even larger turnover in half 
the time. 

There were many such chances. On every 
hand and at every hour he was hearing of 
them. He heard of them from the man be- 
hind the counter where he bought his 
bi-daily package of cigarettes. He heard of 
them from the waiter at his Y. M. C. A. 
table. He heard of them from the slopshop 
man. He heard of them from the fishermen 
whose nightly net hauls he never wearied 
of watching. 

Everybody had experienced the joy of 
doubling and then redoubling a handful of 
money in an unbelievably short time. 
Everybody knew of men who had come to 
Sunopolis and Miami and .Daytona and 





Palm Beach and Sebring on their uppers, 
and who now were hiring a second chauffeur 
to run their second limousine. The tales 
dwarfed those of the olden Spanish Main, 
on whose northern shores this drama of 
sudden wealth was being enacted and 
reénacted. 

On the street Grant could not walk a 
block without catching from one member 
or another of the sauntering multitudes 
such phrases as: 


“IT paid seventeen hundred dollars for it | 
the third of October. I hung on till yester- | 


day. Then I got a cash offer of forty-two 
hundred and seventy-five dollars and I 
closed. I’m putting it all into ——” 

“Yes, he and I went into it fifty-fifty. It 
cost us each five hundred dollars. Thou- 
sand dollar option. Well, sir, that option 
hadn’t been drawn up forty-eight hours 
when along comes ——-”’ 

“Yep, the wife wants me to sel! and put 
the dough into something else. But when 
I’ve been offered twice and a half what I 
paid for it, I figure it’ll pay to wait. No 
hurry.” 

“Eighteen thousand dollars, only half 
down. That was the sixth of November. 
This morning I got a phone call from the 
real-estate agent and he said ——-” 

“She bought it just for a bungalow site. 
Bought it for fourteen thousand dollars, 
half on mortgage. It was on the beach, 


out in the country then. That was in 1920. | 
This winter she got tired of paying taxes, | 


she says. So she sold out clean for one 
hundred and thirty-five thousand dollars.” 

At every alternate block, on an average, 
some courteous man in fine attire would 
step up to Grant from a garish doorway and 
insinuate a card into his hand with some 
such plea as: 

“T wish you'd drive out as our guest to 
Coral Cay this noon, sir. We are providing 
transportation and lunch. No obligations, 
of course. We just want you to glance over 
our grand development. In another 
year ——-”’ 

Or it would be Sunshine Gables or 
Riviera Beach or Gladhurst by the Sea 
whose proponents urged him to accept a 
day’s hospitality. His mail box at the Y. M. 


C. A. was flooded with circulars and glit- 


tering prospectuses. 

One development invitation he accepted 
through curiosity. The motorbus drive 
was pleasant enough, through flat miles of 
slab-marked sand, with one or two far 
glimpses of fire-blue ocean. The trip ended 
in a tract of land whose few pines had been 
replaced by royal palms, anchored on three 
sides by metal cables to keep them upright 
in their new sand beds. 

A concrete house of pale pink and an 
office shack of violent vermilion and sap- 
phire were the only buildings yet erected, 
save for one or two low stucco sheds amid 
the newly disturbed desolation. At a really 
palatable outdoor luncheon, a _leather- 


lunged lecturer declaimed to the fifty guests | 


as to the wonders of Paradise Barony. 

““A year ago,”’ he orated, “this was a 
waste of sand and pines, with palmetto 
scrub and rattlesnakes all over it. See it 


today, after one single year of tasteful de- | 


veloping. What does it look like nuw? 
Then figure for yourselves what it is going 
to look like in three years more, when the 
trolley will te passing within a few hundred 
yards of our gates. What a peerless home 
site, my friends! What an investment!” 

But Harter did not follow the rest of the 
speech. He was frowning at a fat man 
across the table from him. When the lec- 


turer had asked “What does it look like | 


now?” the fat man had answered rudely, 
under his breath, “Like a Mohammedan 
burying ground.” 

Then at the beginning of his second week 
at Sunopolis, Grant made a friend, a real 
friend, among the horde of casual acquaint- 
ances drawn into speaking terms by the 


frenzied freemasonry of wealth seeking. His 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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will do for you this Summer 






Boyce-ite is SAFE! 
It cannot harm the 
finest metal surfaces 
nor injure the health 
of any human being 





HESE things you will want, to make 
your summer a motoring success: 

1. Absence of harmful carbon 

2. High gasoline mileage 

3. Maximum power and smoothness 

4. Freedom from repair expense 


They will come to you with the regular, 
consistent use of Boyce-ite. 


YYCE-ITE is a fuel—better and more 

economical to use than plain gasoline. 
It is not a “dope”, nota “carbon remover” 
or “cure-all”. In a dirty, carbon-choked 
motor, it is less expensive to have the old 
hard carbon deposits first burned out, 
start using Boyce-ite as your standard 
motor fuel and from then on you will not 
only be freed from carbon expense but will 
in addition receive the following benefits: 
quick start, faster pick-up, more miles pet 
gallon and smoother operation. 


Guarantee 


af gr sanyo of the mechanical con- 

dition or design of your motor, or 
the amount or grade of oil used, if after 
adopting Boyce-ite treated gasoline as 
your standard motor fuel, you ever again 
find it necessary to remove carbon, have 
that carbon burned out and send us 
the bill! A check will be sent you 
immediately. 


And of this you have the most convincing 
and positive assurance, —~the famous Boyce- 
ite guarantee. 


nae Sead Blu - Green ‘President 
Gas , direc , . © 
Sins son atte BOYCE & VEEDER CO., Inc., Long Island City, N.Y 


over 150 cities 





Boyce ite ingredient, in 
the handy container, is 
on sale at filling sta- 
tions and accessory 
stores everywhere, 
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** Yes sir, the insulation 
will last for the EN 
TIRE life of the plates.”’ 


“See! That pointer 
doesn’t move. That 
PROVES there ia no 
shelf wear.”” 













“Pilling them AFTER 
they are sold gives you 
more battery life in the 
car.”* 








“You won't have te 
wait a second. This 
battery will start your 
car NOW."’ 
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it’s been there it is just as new as the day it left the factory. It 


hasn’t had weeks and months of shelf wear—not even a minute of it. 


That’s because it’s Charged bone- 
dry, and doesn’t have to be filled and 
begin its life until you want it to live 
for you—and you alone. 

If you knew as much as we 
do about the bad effects of shelf 


wear you'd insist upon a birth- 


Willard Threaded Rubber Batteries 
are sold with the definite under- 
standing that their insulation must 
stand up, and continue to give satis- 
factory, uninterrupted — service for 
the entire life of the plates, or be 


replaced at our expense, 





certificate with every battery 





you buy. 


Another important saving 


is the one you make on 





insulation, for all of our 


For all car 
owners 


Willard 5 Point In- 
spection Service — the 
normal care that 
saves repair gladly 
rendered. 


And as we are a national 
service organization, this 
means any one ot us —any 


time- any place whether 





you are at home or touring, 











We Service All Makes 
and Sell Willards for 


all cars. 





we give you more for 
your money” 


The pictures on the opposite page tell a real life-giving, money- 
saving story. When you ask us to put a Willard Threaded Rubber 


Battery in your car, we take one off the shelf. No matter how long 


nen 
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lanize 


ano PROLONG the Life 
ofthe FINISH~BEAUTY 
of Your NEW CAR! 


Drive directly from the man who eells you your 
NEW Car to the man who prolongs ite finish-beauty. 
In hundreds of cities a conveniently located PERMO 
SERVICE STATION eappliese NEW Car Owners 
with a service that ever grows in popularity be- 
cause of ite definite appeal to their sense of pride 
and economy. 








in aod 


@ polish. 









In gratifying the 
natural desire for pro- 
longed finish-beauty, 
PERMANIZE en- 
ables the NEW Car 
Owner to enjoy an ad- 
ditional economy. 

In addition to the 
original appearance of 
the NEW Car being 

maintained ‘or such a longer period of time, 
| PERMANIZE reduces washing time and ex- 
pense toa point where it actually costs less to 
PEKMANIZE than not to PERMANIZE. 
! And the cost of Permanizing is only equiv- 
alent to that of three or four wash jobs. 
Drive to the AUTHORIZED 
PER MO SERVICE STATION in your 
| city for from “ three to four times more 
eppearance mileage"; of if there is none 
in your city, we will supply you with 
Permo direct, with simple drectiene 
| for appiying 
| ~ 
STANDARD SALES CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 














160% Whol Whi 


z=, is the bread you have 
@ been looking for. We 
make the flour and the 
bread is baked by the 
best baker in your town, 
Buy it from your grocer 
and eat it every meal. 


OLD FASHIONED MILLERS, INC. 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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HANDY FOR HOME, 
AUTO 


OR SHOP 
A sew wrench with improved 
principles. Many advantages. 
Instantly adjustable—stand 
ard graduations to fit he 

of square head nuts —setting 
cannot change while us 
ing — light and easy to 
handle, but sperial 
. heat-treated stee! 
atfords tre 
mendous 
strength 
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S5,000.00 
a Year Man 





To carn over £100.00 weekl¥ on liberal cash commis- 
sion basis as local representative for a known 
line of personal and business Christmas Greeting 
Carda fet es my A monogra 5 
with application for territory at once to DEPT. A. 
THE PROCESS ENGRAVING COMPANY, Inc. 

= Chicago, I. 


Crewford Ave, at 18th St 
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(Continued from Page 103) 
friend was one Simon Fay, a Western cap- 
italist who was studying life close to the 
| great heart of humanity, and who therefore 
| had taken a room at the Y. M. C. A. instead 
| of a suite at the Royal Palm. That was how 
| Fay and Harter happened to meet. At 
once they were attracted to each other. 

Fay had brought down only a million 
| dollars in all to Florida, But by the keen 
| acumen that had made him a multimil- 
| lionaire at forty, he had already trebled 
this sum during the past six months, and 
| was about to depart for Sebring, there to 
| take up a ten-thousand-acre tract and make 
still another trebling of his stake. 

He spoke with much modesty of his 
achievements. There was nothing of the 
braggart about him. Moreover, he had 
taken a very evident fancy to Grant. Even 
when he heard the younger man had only 
a paltry seven hundred and odd dollars to 
invest, he did not despise him; but confided 
that his own first investment, years ago, 
had been, by some strange coincidence, for 
that precise sum. And look where he was 
now! 

He did more. He gave the novice some 
shrewd advice as to the latter’s capital. 
Not only that, but he gave him his actual 
start. Grant could have embraced the big- 
| hearted and simple-souled financier for such 
| generosity. 

“It’s like this,” explained Fay. “ Among 
| about forty other petty buys of mine last 
month was a two-lot tract just out of 
Eternal Sunshine City. I paid three hun- 
| dred and fifty dollars apiece for those lots. 
| I could hardly keep my face straight while 

I was buying them. See the idea? That's 
| a corner of the county that has lain virgin, 
because there isn’t a railroad within pretty 
| near twenty miles of it. The land grabbers 
| haven’t touched it. Well, through my pri- 
| vate little secret service, I found the C. G. 
| & X. is going to shift its main seaboard 
| tracks. It’s a dead secret so far. As soon 
as the real-estate men hear of it, look out 
for the wildest buying spree in the history 
of the state, because the new line is going 
| to cut straight through Eternal Sunshine 
City. Yes, sir, clean through it. Not a 
stone’s throw from my two lots. What 
d’you think of that?”’ 
“But,” urged the dazzled Grant, “why 
don't you jump in and buy up a hundred 
more lots then? You'd clean up ——” 
“You're a clever chap, Harter,”’ laughed 
Fay. “I sized you up as that the minute I 
threw an eye over you. But you don’t 
| understand high finance. I could work 
| through agents and buy a couple of lots 

there without stirring up any attention. 

But the C. G. & X. has an even finer force 
| of secret-service men than I have. If big 
parcels of land were to be bought up around 
| there, the C. G. & X. would hear of it, and 
| they’d spot who did it. D’you know what'd 
| happen then? They'd either change their 
new route entirely or else they’d postpone 
the shift for maybe another five or ten 
years. The directors are planning to buy 
up everything in sight there on the quiet, 
before the plan is made public. They don’t 
want old Simon Fay beating them to it and 
grabbing all the choice sites before they can 
do their own quiet buying. Get me now?” 

“Y-yes, sir,"’ breathed Grant, all but 
dumb before such genius. “But os 

“That's why I am going to center on that 
| tract near Sebring,’”’ said Fay. ‘They'll 

be too late—anyone’ll be too late—to lock 
horns with me there. I’ve been taking up 
bits of it through agents. I’m too firm 
rooted to be ousted. But about those two 
lots of mine at Eternal Sunshine City. I 
told you I bought them in at three hundred 
and fifty dollars apiece. I’ve been offered 
| nine hundred dollars for one of them and 
eight hundred and seventy-five dollars for 
| the other. But that is chicken feed com- 
pared to what they'll be worth when the 
C. G. & X. opens up the region and the 
buyers and the business come piling in. So 
| I held on.” 
“T see,” said Grant. 
“But,” pursued Fay, “I’ve no time to 
' bother with small change now, with this 
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Sebring deal to grapple with. So here is 
what I’ve made up my mind to do: Harter, 
me lad, I'll sell you those two lots for pre- 
cisely what they cost me. Seven hundred 
for the two of them. There’s your start. 
What d’you say?” 

Harter said little, and most of that little 
was unintelligible. But as soon as he found 
that Fay was in earnest, and as soon as he 
could overcome his own reluctance to ac- 
cept such a gorgeous favor from any man, 
he closed with the offer in almost tearful 
gratitude. His start was made. It wasn’t 
logical. It was impossible. But it was true. 
That eight-hundred-dollar encounter with 
the bootleggers was impossible too. Yet it 
also was true. There was only one way to 
account for such shining luck—the talis- 
man! Grant had scoffed at its powers, in 
his silly materialism. Yet it was turning his 
earlier misfortunes into gold. It was begin- 
ning to make him a rich man. There could 
be no doubt—no other solution to his for- 
tune. 

With a thrill of superstitious awe, he 
gripped the hard little oblong in its ever- 
grimier paper wrappings, in his side pocket. 
He was another Aladdin. Folks were fool- 
ish to sneer at magic. It showed their own 
ignorance. There were a whole lot of things 
nobody could explain, and yet that were 
true. Take electricity, for instance ——- 

On the day after Harter’s ownership of 
the two lots was recorded, Simon Fay was 
departing for Sebring. He was going on the 
seven P.M. train from Sunopolis. He sug- 
gested to his slavishly adoring young 
disciple that they celebrate his going and 
the beginnings of Grant’s realty career by 
an afternoon at the races. 

Grant did not care for the idea. He had a 
bare pocketful of small bills left. These 
must be hoarded if he was to keep afloat 
until the announcement of the C. G. & X. 
shift of track should make each lot worth 
several thousand dollars. Then he would 
sell one lot for living expenses and for new 
ventures, and hold the other for the in- 
evitable further trebling of value which 
must come within a year or so. Neverthe- 
less he would not cross the whim of a man 
who had done so much for him. So, with a 
semblance of eagerness, he accepted the 
plan for a farewell celebration. 

The racing season at the Sunopolis sub- 
urb of Acewaxon was a tremendous success 
or a hideously bad thing for the region, ac- 
cording to the native with whom one 
chanced to be talking. Such as it was, it 
bred no fewer than six bills for the next 
legislative session, calling for the repeal of 
any or all laws sanctioning it. Yet finan- 
cially it was such a triumph as to pay off 
all its vast initial expenses in less than two 
months and to leave a swollen profit for its 
local stockholders. 

Under the grand stand, as Harter and 
Fay reached the grounds just before the 
first race, a long line of windows each had 
its queue of betters. Here the mutuels were 
in hectic progress. The two and three and 
five dollar windows had each from fifty to 
seventy pushing men and women in front 
of them. There were fewer at the ten dollar 
windows, while the fifty and one hundred 
dollar windows were almost without custom. 

Except for a few experiences at county 
fairs at home, this was Grant’s first taste of 
the races. The throngs, the bugle, the bell, 
the gay colors, the stifled excitement went 
to his head. Fay smiled kindly at the 
youth’s enthusiasm. 

“At some tracks,” said the financier, as 
they pored over their yellow ten-cent score- 
cards, “they run these mutuels in a way 
that’d cause a scandal in Leavenworth 
Penitentiary. I don’t know how they're 
run out here. Some say yes, some say no. 
Anyhow, it’s the only race track this side of 
Miami. So it’s good enough for me to paste 
one hundred dollars on Wise Guy in the 
second race. I have a red-hot tip on him. 
He's been nursed along for this killing. The 
odds will be big. I have it from a man who 
owes a lot to me and who hopes to owe 
more. So he wouldn’t double-cross me. 
I'm going to make that century bet and no 
more today. How about you?” 
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“Me?” stammered Harter, his eyes 
roaming vaguely over the score card. 
“Why, just now I—I kind of feel I’d better 
save my —— No, I don’t either!” he 
broke off, his gaze coming to rest on a name 
that made him catch his breath. 

The bulky little parcel in his pocket 
seemed to throb against his side as he 
spoke. In the list of horses for the second 
race he had seen Talisman. It was a hunch 
that could not be neglected: 

“‘T’m going to bet on Talisman,” he said 
loudly. ‘I’m going to bet five dollars on 
him—or on her—whichever it is.’’ 

“Talisman?”’ scoffed Fay. ‘‘ Why, he’sa 
dog! He may come in first, in the third 
race, if he keeps on running after the second 
race is over, and if he happens to get to the 
finish about then. But ——-” 

“I’m sorry,” insisted Grant, his confi- 
dence iron-solid. ‘But I’m going to bet 
five dollars on him. You see, he’s going to 
win.” 

“H’'m!” mused Fay. “A hunch, eh? 
Well, I knew the horse. He can’t win a 
plowing match. How are you going to play 
him?” 

“To win the race,” said Grant stoutly. 

“Straight? All right. You'll get the 
agony over quicker that way. I’m playing 
Wise Guy straight too. The odds ought to 
be sweet on both of them, with a field like 
this.” 

As soon as the mildly tepid first race was 
run, the two hurried to the mutuels win- 
dows. Thence, with two white tickets, they 
returned to their seats and fell to studying 
the ever-changing odds flashed on the board 
alongside the grand stand. By the time the 
bell rang for the second race and the betting 
windows closed, Wise Guy was at twelve 
to one and Talisman at sixteen. 

“Well,” observed Fay philosophically, 
while Grant found trouble in drawing a 
deep breath, “you stand to win seventy- 
five dollars if a miracle happens. And if a 
miracle doesn't happen, I’m going to clean 
up eleven hundred dollars. I believe in 
winning ard losing in chunks, Harter. 
That’s what I owe my success to. I don’t 
bolster a straight play by a place or show 
bet to ease the fall. The trouble with 
mutuels is that you get only your winnings 
without getting back your stake. Still, 
eleven hundred dollars is good cigarette 
money for a day or two. We ——”’ 

The horses were off in their nine-furlong 
rush, without a single false start. Talisman, 
a ratty bay gelding, started to a better- 
than-even break and astonished the experts 
by holding the lead two-thirds of the way 
around the track. Then there was a jumble 
of contenders for a confused instant. Out 
of the ruck forged Talisman, again in the 
lead. 

Close at his heels thundered the black 
colt, Wise Guy, striving like mad to cut 
down the bay’s lead. Close and closer crept 
Wise Guy as they whirled into the straight. 
The race was between these two rank out- 
siders, with the favorite a length behind the 
black and the rest of the field bunched. 
Under the wire tore Talisman, still a good 
three-quarters of a length ahead of Wise 
Guy. 

Grant Harter sat back and shut his eyes. 
He was sick with jubilation. Seventy-five 
dollars had his magic charm brought him 
in less than two minutes. 

He was roused by Fay, who said, with 
elaborate carelessness, “Well, it was a 
pretty rave while it lasted! Your hunch 
was the real thing. Going down to cash? 
The pay windows are on the other side 
from the ones we went to. Say, if you don’t 
know just where they are, give me your 
ticket and I’ll cash it for you.” 

“Thanks. But ——”’ 

“Stay here and see if you can’t figure out 
another hunch for the next race. Just read 
the score card over and see if a name hops 
out at you. That's the best way to trail a 
hunch. Sit still and kind of center your 
mind on the names. I'll be back in a 
minute.” 

He took the ticket from Grant and de- 
parted, winding his tortuous way through 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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Opening Up a New Vein of 
Popular Favor 


The unusual enthusiasm aroused by the New Franklin indicates 
that people find in it a touch of style, an air of quality, an ensemble 
of fine performance, quite out of the ordinary. 


What is true of the New Franklin in general is especially true of 
this particular type—the Coupé. Sales show clearly that there is some- 
thing individual about this personal closed car. 


It may be the comfortable 3-passenger seat, the soft leather up- 
holstery, the remarkably clear driver vision, the English coach-boot 
effect at the rear, or the price—only $50 above the Touring model. 


Whatever it is, the fact remains that the New Franklin Coupé has 
not only opened up a new vein of popular favor, but has set a stand- 
ard for the world. 

Sedan - Sport Sedan - Touring - Coupé + Cabriolet 

Sport Runabout + Enclosed-Drive Limousine 
Franklin Series 11 is ready for the road—completely equip- 
ped with appropriate accessories, spare tire and cover—at 
the catalog price. Only tax and freight are extra. 
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GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 


HENEVER you see pipe 

marked with a spiral 

stripe, remember it is 
Byers. No other pipe is so 
marked. This conspicuous spiral 
stripe is painted on all Byers 
Pipe to the end that all pur- 
chasers may easily identify it 
and be protected against sub- 
stitution of inferior pipe. 


The similarity, in outward ap- 
pearance, between Byers Pipe of 
genuine wrought iron, and pipe 
made of cheaper, less durable 
metal, has always been a source 
of confusion, frequently leading 
to the installation of pipe which 
in the end proved very costly to 
the owner. 


For over half a century, Byers 
Pipe has been specified and in- 
stalled in America’s finest resi- 
dences and large buildings of 
every character. Its record of 


rust resistance, after genera- 
tions of service, is one of uni- 
versal satisfaction. As a result, 
experienced engineers and archi- 
tects protect their clients’ in- 
terests by specifying Byers. They 
know that few materials enter- 
ing into the construction of a 
building have greater possibility 
for harm, for the cost of replac- 
ing a network of pipe installed 
in walls, ceilings and other in- 
accessible places is staggering. 


Nipples marked, too 


Even Byers Nipples are now 
plainly marked—the Byers name 
and year of manufacture being 
plainly stamped in the metal. 
So the 100%. genuine Byers in- 
stallation has become an easily 
attainable ideal. You may now 
specify Byers Pipe and Byers 
Nipples with full confidence that 
they will be furnished. 


Literature on Request 


A.M. BYERS COMPANY Est. 1864 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Distributors in all Jobbing Centers 


New York Philadeiphia Boston 


Chicago Houston 
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(Continued from Page 106) 
the descending crowd of betters. Harter 
looked after him with hero worship. 

Why, the man had treated the loss of a 
hundred dollars as if he had merely dropped 
a nickel from his pocket! And then he had 
gone to all the bother of cashing Grant’s 
piker bet. 

Harter picked up Fay’s Wise Guy white 
ticket that had fluttered to the floor at his 
feet where the loser had crushed and 
dropped it as soon as its worthlessness had 
become apparent. 

“T’'ll just keep that as a souvenir of my 
first réal race,’’ Grant told himself as he 
smoothed it out and pocketed it. Then he 
fell to studying the names for the third 
race. He was interrupted by a multiple 
grunt from the people below him. He looked 
up. Hundreds of eyes were focused on the 
board alongside the judge’s stand—the 
board whereon—as Fay had explained to 
him—the numbers of the winning horses 
are displayed as soon as the judges give 
their official decision. 

All three numbers were up—6673, 6679, 
6671. Harter squinted at them as they 
hung there in the white sunglare. What was 
all_the excitement about? 6673—that was 
the winner’s number, Talisman’s number. 
And 6679 was Wise Guy’s number, and —— 

Grant glanced down at his card, subcon- 
sciously verifying the numbers. Then his 
forehead puckered. Why, 6673 was not 
Talisman’s number at all! It was Wise 
Guy’s. Talisman's number was 6670. Those 
judges must have made a mistake. They 
ought to be more careful. A man came 
back from the betting windows and sat 
down beside a red-hatted girl just behind 
Grant. 

“That bilks you out of forty-five dol- 
lars,” Harter heard him tell her. ‘“‘Talis- 
man’s jockey fouled Rainmaker in that 
mix-up at the turn—bumped him, they 
say. He’d been cautioned twice this week. 
Talisman is disqualified. Wise Guy wins. 
So much for rushing to the window before 
the numbers are put up! The score card 
warns folks not to. But nobody ever pays 
any attention to it. There’s an awful bunch 
of crabs down there around the paying 
booths. They ———” 

Harter waited for no more. He shoul- 
dered and wiggled his way down the steps 
and through the mass of standees, toward 
the line of windows at the back of the build- 
ing. Poor old Fay! He must find him and 
give him his ticket. What a stroke of luck 
that he had kept it! 

But in the milling throng Grant could 
get no glimpse of the capitalist. A pleasant 
idea occurred to him. He would cash the 
ticket. Then when Fay should rejoin him 
on the stand and bewail his own folly in 
throwing away such a_ treasure, Harter 
would delight him by handing over the full 
eleven hundred dollars. “ Cigarette 
money” was what Fay had called it. Well, 
even a multimillionaire might be glad to 
find he had won that much instead of losing 
one hundred dollars. 

It was a pretty scheme. But nothing 
came of it, for Fay did not return to his 
seat. After the third race Grant went again 
to seek him, and after the fourth. After this 
latter race, while Harter was darting, 
terrier-like, amid the clumped groups in 
front of the stand and in and out of the 
queues at the windows, a lanky man with 
wide shoes accosted him. 

“If you’re looking for your side kick,” 
observed the man, with no cordiality at all, 
“‘you’re wasting time. Your friend’s gone.’ 

“My—my friend?” asked Grant, blink- 
ing dazedly at the speaker. “I —— 

“Yes,” answered the lanky man, mis- 
understanding his startled manner. “ Your 
friend. Don’t go saying you don’t know 
him. I saw you come here with him and 
I saw the two of you on the stand, sitting 
together. I had my eye on him: More than 
one of us had.” 

As he spoke, he flicked back his coat 
lapel in professional manner, giving mo- 
mentary view of a shield on his left sus- 
pender—the shield of the track’s corps of 
plain-clothes men. 
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“We knew him all right,”’ went on the 
man, “and we were watching him. After 
this, we’ll know you too. Take my tip and 
beat it. ‘This track isn’t healthy for your 
kind. That’s the straightest stable tip 
you'll ever get.” 

“TI—I don’t understand,” babbled Grant. 

After a long study of the blankly boyish 
face, the detective demanded, “ How long 
have you known him? Where'd you meet 
up with him?” 

“With Simon Fay? He and I met each 
other at the Y., where I’m boarding. He’s 
a capitalist from —— 

“He’s a pennyweighter and a till tapper 
and a tinhorn gambler and a cheap all- 
round crook, from some six short-term sen- 
tences,”’ retorted the lanky man. “He's 
been cleaning up on a bunch of small 
suckers down here this season. They 
couldn’t get him on anything till a com- 
plaint came in at Sunopolis headquarters 
this morning. Even that would be hard to 
prove on him. So the chief did what he’s 
done before. He happened to be out here 
today, and he got sight of the cuss on his 
way down to cash in a bet after the second 
race. He nabbed him and he told him to 
beat it and beat it fast; and if he was in 
Sunopolis two hours from now, he'd be 
jugged as a vag. That was enough. He 
beat it. How much did he get you for?” 

Dazed and numb of brain, Grant Harter 
rode back to Sunopolis in a jitney—the 
capitalist having departed in the car which 
had brought them to the races. Bit by bit, 
during the bumpy ride, his mind began to 
function anew. He found himself taking 
account of stock. At first he could think of 
nothing but the way in which he had been 
fooled—like any comic-paper boob on a 
visit to the city. It hurt, until he began to 
wax wholesomely angry. Then the hurt 
stopped and he could think. 

His first semiclear thought was that his 
talisman had betrayed him; or, rather, 
that he had been a superstitious fool to be- 
lieve in such rot as magic spells and the like. 
What had it done for him? It had led him 
to sink seven hundred nonsparable dollars 
in a crook’s Florida lots. It had led him to 
bet an equally unsparable five dollars on a 
horse that was disqualified. To blazes with 
such crazy beliefs! 

His hand groped in his pocket, among 
limp and loose cigarettes, and his fingers 
closed about the little oblong that Maida 
Fragen had wrapped so carefully for him, 
there in the midnight gloom of the stuffy 
living room back in Beemis. He was 
minded to pitch the absurd thing into the 
drainage canal the jitney was chugging 
past. But he dismissed the cranky notion. 
After all, Maida had thought enough of 
him to steal downstairs after everyone was 
asleep and wrap it up for him. It was she, 
of all the world, who had cared enough for 
his future to want him to carry a good- 
luck piece on his quest of fortune. 

He let the package slip back into his 
pocket. With the action came a new train 
of thought. Was the talisman really worth- 
less? Was he really a fool for believing in 
its queer power? He had approached Sun- 
opolis with only ten dollars in his pocket. 
All at once he had found himself owner of 
eight hundred dollars. He had thrown 
away seven hundred dollars in those two 
useless lots at Eternal Sunshine City. Yes, 
but his fingers were folding lovingly around 
a new roll of eleven hundred dollars. The 
money was his. From what the plain- 
clothes man had told him, Simon Fay was 
not likely to risk arrest and jail by showing 
his face in Sunopolis again. Harter did not 
know where to send the cash to Fay. li 
was Grant’s, if it was anyone’s. 

Well, then, even if the lots were value- 
less or did not exist at all, he was eleven 
hundred dollars in pocket, he who had en- 
tered Florida dead broke. To no logical 
events did he owe his good luck. At every 
turn the talisman had been his friend. 
Why, if its namesake horse had won today 
Harter would have had only seventy-five 
dollars to show for his win. By losing the 
race, Talisman had almost miraculously 
given him eleven hundred dollars. 
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Next morning Grant took his deeds to 
the two Eternal Sunshine City lots to the 
realty office of Rohne & English, a firm 
that had not allowed itself to be swept off 
its feet by the delirious land boom, and was 
thus avoided by the more daring specula- 
tors. To English he told his story of the 
purchase, asking information and offering 
to pay for it. 

English waved aside his proffer of cash 
and gave the information. 

“Yes,” he said, “there is an Eternal 
Sunshine City, all right. It exists; and 
that is all it does and all it’s ever likely to 


do. It’s a sand patch, populated just now | 


by about fifteen negro squatters and by two 
or three poo’ whites. It was named, and a 
couple of streets were laid out, some twenty 
years ago, when the C. G. & X. thought of 
running a spur through there from Solaris 
to July Cay. Then the road went to July 


Cay from another slant, and Eternal Sun- | 


shine City died before it was born. That's 


the history of the place. How your bunko | 
friend Fay ever got hold of these two lots | 


I don’t know. From all you tell me about 
him, he must have been too clever to buy 
them. Probably took them in payment of 
some five-dollar poker debt from a sucker 
who had been hornswoggled into paying 
cash for them at the time of the boom.” 

“But if the C. G. & X. had a plan to put 
a line through there once,” pleaded Harter, 
“isn’t there a chance they'll do it some 
day?” 

“Five months ago,” answered English 
wearily, “the C. G. & X. went into the 
hands of a receiver. There wasn't even 
enough cash or credit to keep its sagging 


road bed in condition or to replace rolling | 
stock that fell apart from age. It is as dead | 


as the Widow’s Son. No, friend, if branch 


roads could be laid at fifty cents a mile, the | 
C. G. & X. couldn’t afford to lay one from | 
here to my outer office. Get that hope out | 


of your system.” 


Instinctively Grant’s fingers groped for | 
his talisman. At its touch his gloom dis- 


persed. 

“Just the same,” he declared, “maybe 
the lots will be worth part of what I paid 
for them. Hundreds of sand patches in 
Florida have sold big. Won't you—-your 
firm—handle the property for me, please, 
on—on whatever commission you get for 


handling such things? I’ll put up a retain- | 


ing fee, or whatever you call it, so you won’t 
lose on any work you put into selling the 
lots for me.” 


English shook his head, as one who pities 


a defective child. 

“I can put them on our lists for you,” he 
said. ‘But I warn you it will be no good. 
We don’t go in for that kind of business. 
There are real-estate men who do. It isn’t 
in our line. We deal in property that has 
real value. There is plenty of it. But your 
lots will lie dead. We won't try to sell them 
on a ballyhoo, and no conservative investor 
will touch them.” 

“But hundreds of such lots are ——.” 

“___. are sold every day. That’s true. 
And sold at Arabian Nights prices. But 
not through Rohne & English. ‘Here is the 
idea, Mr. Harter: If I whipsaw you into 
buying this office desk of mine for a thou- 
sand dollars, you'll never get your money 
back. But at least you'll have a useful 
piece of furniture to show for your end of 
the bargain. And at an auction you could 
get thirty-five or forty dollars for it. Very 
good. Now take a sand lot out in some wild- 
cat development. It hasn't a penny of in- 
trinsic value. It’s just a streak of sand, far 
from water or good roads or electricity or 


transit. A few years ago it wouldn’t have | 


been worth ten dollars an acre. 


“Well, I come along and I buy it for one | 


thousand dollars. I-buy it because I know 
I can get you to pay me fifteen hundred 
dollars for it. You buy it of me for fifteen 
hundred dollars, not because it’s worth that | 
or worth fifteen hundred cents, but because 
you think you can take advantage of this 
mine-town boom to sell it to John Jevins 
for twenty-five hundred dollars. He buys 
it, knowing it hasn’t any intrinsic value, but 


because he can take advantage of the boom 
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its a Crescent| 


QUPrORT ING the full weight of 
three husky 180-pounders this 
eighteen-inch Crescent Wrench 
gives a hint of the dependability 
that’s in the whole Crescent line. 
The new, large-capacity Crescent 
Auto Wrench, a nine-inch wrench 
opening to three inches, has the 
same sort of dependability for its 
size. Ideal for all-round service. At 
hardware or accessory stores, 75c. 

CRESCENT TOOL ay “gpd 

211 Harrison St., Jamestown, N. Y 


Originators of | the 
Crescent Wrench 
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Boys, CUT HERE! 


DO7ce want to makemore money 
and get boys’ Prizes, without 
cost? We'll help you find customers 
(in U.S.) for The Saturday Evening 
Post. Write agen name and address 
in the margin and mail this ad to 


The Curtis Publishing Company Sein Dt. 
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Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads — Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
the Twist"’ 


Strong tool tempered steel points 


10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSBH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A STEADY JOB 


| Men are glad to buy Style-Center 
| tailored-to-measure suits and over 
coats at $23.50. Our salesmen make 
$75-$150 every week, Write for agency 
The Style-Center Tailoring Co., 550 
Anderson Bldg., Cincinnati, 6 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


Selling our new distinctive Rubber epectalties, $5 te $15 
mople outfit free to workers 


made. 
B. &G_RUBBER MFG, CO., Dept. 861, eR 
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Of the total deposits of 325 million dollars 
over 213 million dollars is Natal Growth 
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nets its establishment in 1904, more than 65% of 
the deposit growth of this institution has been due to 

the natural increase in business — and not through the 

purchase or absorption of other banks. 

The natural deposit increase has been 


$213,437,919 


Growth—the symbo! of progress 
and achievement—is reflected in 
the consistent, normal gain the 
Bank of Italy has made each year. 
The years of pioneering, from 1904 
pn a ans nl 
organizauion 
of our system of branches. Each 
successive step was thoroughly 
tested with the one thought of 


making the organization as perfect 

as possible. As a result of this 
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to sell it to Val Vanorden for four thousand 
dollars, Vanorden will try to sell it to Dick 
Deever for sixty-four hundred dollars.. And 
so on. 

“Some day—perhaps in a year or two— 
there has to come a show-down, a time 
when that sixty-four-hundred-dollar square 
of dry sand won’t sell for sixty dollars. The 
man who is stuck with it at that time will 
be out of all the luck there is. 

“That isn’t the worst of it. When the 
slump comes, a crowd of boob outsiders who 
own really valuable Florida real estate are 
going to get iced feet and throw their hold- 
ings into the market for anything they'll 
bring. Then will be the time for the wise 
man to step in and do some real buying at 
bottom prices, for Florida is here to stay. 
Its worthwhile property will always be 
worth big money. There is no place with a 
brighter or more permanent future. It is a 
garden spot and a land for wise invest- 
ments. But it isn’t a fool’s paradise. 

“When the crash comes—and some day 
it is coming, just as sure as every balloon 
must deflate or smash—the real people will 
make real money by snatching up the solid 
bargains the panic victims throw down. 
But the far-away sand lots ——” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Harter, getting to 
his feet and wondering at his own odd sense 
of elation. ‘And in the meantime, will you 
please put these two lots of mine on your 
list? Here’s my address.” 

He went back to his Y. M. C. A. room 
and wrote a long and glowing letter to 
Maida. Then he hired an arklike boat and 
went fishing in the bay. He could not ac- 
count for the calm certainty of success that 
had crept over him. The talisman, up to 
now, had achieved the glitteringly impos- 
sible. There was no reason to doubt it 
could keep on increasingly piling wealth 
upon its bearer, There would be a gold 
mine—maybe a radium mine—discovered 
on his two lots. Meanwhile he was content 
to wait fur the talisman’s next manifesta- 
tion and to enjoy the sweetly lazy life of 
the subtropics. 

It was just after breakfast a week after- 
ward that Grant sat one morning on the 
hibiscus-hung back porch of the Y. board- 
ing house, glancing idly over the Sunopolis 
Clarion. The newly familiar letters 
“C, G. & X.” caught his eye, in an obscure 
corner of the second page. A brief news 
item told that the all-powerful Florida East 
Coast Railway had bought in the moribund 
little road at an unnamed price, said to be 
ridiculously low. 

Twice Harter read the dry item. Then 
he strolled around to the offices of Rohne 
& English to ask if there had been any of- 
fers received for his lots. It was a daily 
question. For the past few days, English 
had sent out an office girl to answer it. 
Today the caller was ushered into the 
junior partner’s own room. 

Three hours later Grant returned dizzily 
to his boarding house. To let off steam, he 
sat down to write to Maida Fragen. At 
much length he described once more to her 
the manner wherein he had become pos- 
sessed of the two lots and his first interview 
with English. When he came to the tale of 
his second conference with the real-estate 
man emotion made him more concise. 

“I don’t yet quite get the hang of it all,” 
he scribbled, shifting his cigarette to the 
other corner of his mouth, “but Mr. Eng- 
lish’s brother-in-law is one of the railroad’s 
directors or something, and this morning he 
put Mr. English onto it. There’s going to 
be a connecting line built across some part 
of Florida, right away. It’s going to link up 
a bunch of important places with a bunch 
of other important places that haven’t ever 
been linked up with them because the 
C. G, & X. was in the way or something. 

“Well, Mr. English’s brother-in-law 
showed him a copy of the survey or what- 
ever it is. The new road is going right 
spang through Eternal Sunshine City, and 
another branch from the north is coming 
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down through it. And Eternal Sunshine 
City is to be a junction. He calls it a gate- 
way to both sets of those important places. 
And a big hotel is going to be run up there 
in a.few months. It won’t be more than a 
block from my lots, and the railroad station 
won’t be but a block on the other side. 

“That'll mean that my two lots will be 
in the very heart of the new city’s business 
part. Mr. English says we can sell them in 
another few months by the running font, 
for pretty near as much as I paid for them 
both. 

“Say, Maida, I’ve been kind of ashamed 
to speak of it before. But I owe ail this 
dope-dream luck to you. I mean I owe it 
to the talisman. I’m going to carry that 
talisman with me as long as I live. Ina 
year or two, at this rate, I can have it in a 
gold case with my initiais in diamonds on 
it. That sure is one old he talisman. Look 
what it did to your uncle! He was poor, 
and it made him the richest man in Bee- 
mis. I was down and out, and iook at me 
now! 

“T had horrible luck out in Oklahoma. 
That’s because I didn’t carry the talisman 
there. If I had, I’d have been an oil king 
by now. I’m on Easy Street. And this is 
only just the start. It’s the talisman that’s 
done it all. There can’t be any other an- 
swer to what’s happened to me. It’s due to 
make me as rich, for Florida, as your Uncle 
J, Q. .&% rich for Beemis. And when it 
does 

Grant was at the end of his last sheet of 
paper. He went to the lobby desk for more. 
There, the clerk was sorting the afternoon 
mail. Grant waited till the task was com- 
plete. Then he returned to the writing desk 
with three letters. One was a local real- 
estate circular. One was an embossed invi- 
tation to join a lunching and inspection 
tour to Ethereal Heights, there to listen to 
a lecture on real estate from a world-famed 
orator. The third was a letter from Maida 
Fragen. Harter opened it and read: 


“DearGrant: The funniest thing has just 
happened! I am sitting down right away 
to tell you about it, even if it is such a joke 
on me. Half an hour ago I was rummaging 
in the table drawer in the living room, look- 
ing for Uncle Jo’s extra pair of spectacles, 
because he had broken his other ones and 
he was in an awful temper. 

“Well, the very first thing I saw come 
sliding forward as I jerked the drawer wide 
open was—-what do you think? That talis- 
man the Hindu peddler gave Uncle Jo—the 
one I had wrapped up and given to you to 
take to Florida for a good-luck piece! 

“At first I just stared and stared at it, 
because I knew I had given it to you and 
you had taken it away with you that night 
Uncle Jo was so impolite and cross to you. 
Then all at once I knew what had happened. 

“You remember, I told you I went in 
there in the dark—at least there was only 
the shine from the electric light in the street 
outside. I felt around, that night, till I 
found what I was sure was the talisman. I 
was sure from the shape and the fretwork 
figures on it. Well, what do you suppose it 
was that I really wrapped up so carefully 
and gave you? You'll never guess! It was 
that funny little old chased-silver spectacle 
case of Uncle Jo’s—the one Aunt Serena 
gave him—the one he keeps his spare spec- 
tacles in. Honestly it was, Grant! Wasn’t 
it funny? 

“And all this time you’ve been lugging 
Uncle Jo’s extra specs around with you for 
luck, and never guessing it wasn’t the talis- 
man. I know you've never opened it, for 
you'd have seen what it was and written to 
me about it. Isn’t it the richest joke on me? 

“Uncle Jo was furious when I told him 
just now. But he says you needn’t bother 
to ship the specs back to him, because we 
are coming to Sunopolis for a whole month, 
next week, he and I, for his sciatica. And 
he says you can give them back to him 
then. Maia.” 
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Back in 1902 when 
there were one hundred Bicycles in this 
Country for every Automobile— 
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G & J automobile tires first earned their 
title “Good old G & J Tires.” / 


They have been living up to it ever since 
—by delivering exceptional tire service to 
thousands of critical motorists. 


G & J Tires are made in one of the largest 
and most modern tire factories in the world 
—by the most modern manufacturing meth- 
ods developed by science. 


G & J Cord Tires have established an en- 
viable record for standing up to hard service 
and delivering unusually long mileage. 
Their cord body is made of high grade, 
tough, long-staple cotton cords, thoroughly 
saturated with and separated from each 
other by pure rubber which practically elim 
inates internal friction—possibly the great- 
est enemy of long mileage. 


You'll never know how much tire service 
you can buy for how little money until you 
talk to the G & J dealer. 


G & J TIRE COMPANY 
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The G@ 
Cord Tye 


1790 Broadway 


G & J Balloon Cord Tires 
for 20, 21 and 22 inch rims. 


G & J Cord Tires from 30 
x 3% up in standard sizes. 


G & J Heavy Service Cord 
Tires for Truck, Bus and 
extra heavy passenger car 
service. 


New York City 


G & J 30x 3% ““G”’ Tread 
Cord Tires. G & J 30x 3 
and 30 x 3% “G”" Tread 
Fabric Tires, Clincher Tires 
for Ford Cars. 


G & J Red and Extra 
Quality Gray Tubes. G & J 
Heavy Service Gray Tube&. 
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Stromberg Engineers have solved the perplexing 
problem of perfect carburetion by.designing special 
earburetors to meet the particular characteristics of 


each make and model-of engine 


Equip your car with one of these highly efficient 
vilcuri@ewlsslisdisie@ lim ili lemiiilitaslricahae triacs 
of maximum pep, power and dependability, and a 
reduction in your gasoline bills that quickly pays 


for the. carburetor. 
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Carburetors as standard equipment. Why 
Because they give greatest satisfaction. 


Mote than 3000 Stromberg Sales tt 
and Service Stations in the 
Linited States. 
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college, and his books must be good, téPhe 
is a college man. 

Books, aluminum and brushes are all 
right; but they have been worked into the 
ground and out again. I think that the 
most recent stunt of real merit has been 
the silk-hose selling. The student appears 
at your door with a line of samples that 
would make any chorus girl sigh; you need 
pay nothing down. Simply choose the style 
or styles, give the salesman your size, and 
at the time that you set the postman will 
deliver to you your order, and incidentally 
will assume the work of collection on the 
parcel. The country has been silk-hosed to 
a frazzle, especially in college communities; 
but it has been done well, and the stu- 
dents who have done the work have not 
only profited but have prospered, and often- 
times have graduated with a good little 
balance in their banks. 

These common selling games are good. 
But consider Robert Pell, who borrowed 
enough to buy a runabout and started out 
at the close of examinations to sell an auto- 
mobile accessory. When he came back to 
school last fall he had paid for his flivver, 
had made his expenses and had twelve hun- 
dred dollars saved to carry him through the 
school year, He chose a desirable article to 
sell, and one that sold at a very reasonable 
price. His sales line is unique, and if he sells 
the same article next summer, he will prob- 
ably make even greater profits. 

Swanson is a junior in the university. 
He comes from Minnesota, and is a quiet, 
hard-working youth of Swedish ancestry. 
He has a friend in Minnesota with whom he 
coéperates. He registers in September, and 
by the first of December has completed 
taking orders for a couple of carloads of 
Christmas trees. Last Christmas he de- 
livered three carloads of trees to organiza- 
tions and individuals herein the community. 
It is his own idea and he has used it suc- 
cessfully for three years, making enough to 
send himself through with ease. 

Rose’s father owns an apple orchard, 
Rose believes in the apple-a-day adage so 
firmly that he is convinced that he should 
sell two apples where the average merchant 
would sell one. In the fall he places honor- 
system apple stands on all the prominent 
corners.’ Help yourself and put a nickel 
in the box, and Rose will continue in the 
university. He sells them by the barrel to 
fraternity houses and boarding clubs. His 
profits are excellent. 


House:-to-House Work 


Rice picked me up the other day and 
gave mea lift down to the campus. He was 
driving a new car. 

“This is the company’s car,” 
rather proudly. 

The company consisted of Rice and 
Steer, a couple of sophomores. They re- 
ceive each morning on an early train from 
three to five hundred pounds of butter from 
a creamery owned by a former student. 
They peddle this to boarding houses, and 
their profit keeps them in school, allows 
Rice to be quite the social lion and Steer to 
be a varsity athlete. 

Rand was equally successful a few years 
ago with a coffee agency. He saw to it that 
the coffee drinkers of the community drank 
his way through college, and they did this, 
for he graduated—a good student and a 
promising young business man. 

Truly, they sell everything from house to 
house. Dance programs and fayors. Ex- 
pensive little novelties for social events are 
very much in demand and the commission 
for the student selling them is often an ex- 
tremely high one. Fraternity jewelry and 
crested stationery always have a ready 
market, and far be it from some wise stu- 
dent to up this opportunity to profit. 
Christmas « pare always available from 
student agents. In fact they. will admit, 
without being asked, that they have the 
best line of bargains to-be had in this field; 


he told me 
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and Thatch, last November and December, 
cleaned up a cold eight hundred dollars, 
working outside of class hours. Golf clubs 
and balls are successfully sold. Walters and 
Bowen, a couple-of sophomores who golf 
quite a little, go from house to house at 
dinnertime. When the men leave the dinner 
table and return to the living room or li- 
brary, they find Walters and Bowen stand- 
ing there with beautiful new drivers and 
brassies, bargains in balls, and bags made in 
new styles of leather, all on exhibition. The 
boys swing the clubs, comment on their 
balance and appearance, and the men can’t 
resist. Walters and Bowen leave in an 
hour, the profits from their sales running 
from ten to twenty-five dollars. Not bad 
for an hour’s work. 

Pratt and Williams have long been the 
best dressed men on the campus, because 
they could afford to. They afforded to be- 
cause they used the living room as a sales- 
room, as Walters and Bowen did, only their 
display was and is haberdashery. Neck- 
ties, styles and colors just the sorts the 
students want; socks, the newest weaves, 
the last word in style; belts, just a little 
wider than the usual run; shirts—well 
with a distinctly collegiate note in colors 
and style of collar. And being the best 
dressed men on the campus, their word 
means something to the ever-receptive un- 
dergraduate. 


Three Jumps Ahead of the Average 


College is going to give these students 
more than an education. It is going to give 
them about three jumps ahead of the aver- 
age young man entering the business world. 
They know selling and they know it well, 
and when they are graduated and have 
started to work, their rapid progress is the 
not-unexpected result of their supporting 
themselves while attending. 

A short time ago I was visiting Young in 
the university hospital. He was convalesc- 
ing, and when I entered his room I found 
him busy with a small cube of ivory and a 
scalpel. He was carving from the cube, 
which was simply one of a pair of ivory dice, 
a very small and very perfect skull. One 
was completed and sat on the table by his 
bed. 

“What do you do with them?” I in- 
quired. 

“Sell 'em to pre-med students,” was his 
rather nonchalant reply. ‘I can sell all I 
have time to make for a couple of dollars 
apiece,” 

He had learned the trick from his father, 
who was a jeweler and clockmaker. 

Young was engaged in making his way 
through the university through a special 
talent which he possessed. A great many 
men do. They have some particular feat 
which they do well, or have become par- 
ticularly skilled in some trade, and they 
realize profits accordingly. 

One of the most unusual requests for an 
excuse that I have ever had came from 
Gross, who wanted two weeks off at Christ- 
mastime. Gross is not young; he is at least 
thirty-five, probably more. He wanted to 
work. those two weeks, and being an ex- 
cellent student, I asked him what he ex- 
pected to do with the long vacation. 

“If I get those two weeks, I can clean up 
about two hundred and fifty dollars,” he 
said. 

I was inclined to be curious and asked 
him just how he expected to do it. He ex- 
plained that he was a railroad engineer. 
There was a lot of coal being hauled from 
the Southern Illinois fields into Chicago in 
the month of December. He could work as 
an extra and drive coal trains from Centralia 
into Chicago, and make almost enough to 
pay his way through the next semester. 

A little extra time at vacation periods 
often helps. -I never did know just where 
Cheechia originated. I doubt if hedid. But 
he was. a good-natured South European who 
had worked along until he was a junior in 


mining engineering. Just before Easter last 
year he sauntered into the office and an- 
nounced that he wanted to leave town. 
Why? Because he needed a new suit of 
clothes, and since freight trains were run- 
ning, transportation to Pennsylvania was 
assured. 

He could easily mine enough coal to pay 
for his new suit, and the going and coming 
was cheap. We don’t encourage bumming 
as a profession, but we did let Checchia off 
a few days early; and he came in after 
Faster in his new suit, to say that he had 
a new pair of shoes and astraw hat put away 
for summer. 

Dabney was another mining engineer who 
often asked for extra time to survey in the 
mines, and he occasionally went to work and 
picked off a little coal just as Checchia did. 
Dabney was an ex-service man, and through 
his entire course in the university worked 
for the county sheriff just as a pastime. He 
always had a bulge up under his left arm 
which he didn’t explain to many people, but 
I have seen the butt of an army revolver 
peeping out. He told me that on account 
of the recent bank robberies in this part of 
the state the sheriff had asked him to be 
prepared to work in a hurry if the Uni- 
versity Bank ever suffered. 

A great many students can type and take 
dictation and are employed in offices on the 


campus for their ability. But Tole was not | 
Instead, he | 
opened a public typing-service bureau. Tole | 
doesn’t do any of the actual typing any | 


content with hourly work. 


more. He simply manages the people whom 
he has employed. 
Meyer is an interesting chap, a big fel- 


low, rather rough, but no rougher than you | 


might expect when you consider that he 


goes to the university in the morning, sleeps | 


in the afternoon and spends his nights with 
the jumbo crew from the roundhouse out 
north of the city. Whenever there is a 


wreck on the railroad he is forced to miss a | 
few classes; but as soon as his crew returns, | 
he is back on the job. He isn’t merely a | 
helper on the crew. For three years he has | 
been controlling the levers in the cab that | 


actually raise and lower the boom that puts 
crippled and dislocated locomotives back 
on the rails. 


Buying Education With Talents 


Of all the men who have particular apti- 
tudes, none are more expert than those men 
who are supporting themselves while going 
to college by operating the linotype ma- 


chines used in the printing offices. There | 


are eight students at the present time who 


do this, and they are really expert work- | 


men, union men, and all that sort of thing. 

A surprising little group of men are the 
ones who are preaching their way through 
the university. They have little country 


churches near by, which they go to every | 
Sunday to preach. Birch was one of these | 


men, a pre-medical student, who expected 
to be a medical missionary. He had a sur- 
prising occupation through the week in ad- 
dition. He worked for an undertaker; in 
fact, he was quite desirable, for he lacked 


the somber air which most undertakers | 


seem to assume, and there were times when 
he was actually in demand. 
A number of students make their living 


as chauffeurs for the townspeople. One of | 


the prominent citizens swears by a little 
Filipino who has attended the university 


for several years, and at the same time has | 


acted as full-time chauffeur for the citizen. 


Contrast with the chauffeurs Feary, who | 


is another ex-service man, who makes his 
living as a motorcycle policeman, and one 


who is really feared by the more sporty | 


drivers of the town. 

A student of Persian birth is the nephew 
of a rug dealer. He has learned Oriental 
rugs. from his relative, and when he isn’t | 
busy with graphic statics and thermody- 


namics, he is busy exhibiting rugs in the 


cities of the vicinity. His uncle sends him | 
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1 In. Hole 2 In, per minute 


Save 80% of cost of drilling in stone, concrete and 


brick. Made in 5 sizes; « waar ting 
socket. Type U-6 shown ‘anes wauhee 26 pounds 
and will drill a one-inch hole in average concrete 
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Pest End the Rule of 
Be the Squeaky, 


Don’t be bothered any longer with beds that creak 
—are hard to move—are always needing repairs 
Banish spreading rails and falling slate forever touip 
every bed in your home with Wittliff Patent Braces 
just a few minutes’ 


The 


Inexpensive—easy to put on— 
| job—yet what a difference the Wittliff makes. 

|  bedinstantly becomes a solid silent, easy rolling unit. 
Be sure to insist on Wittliff Patent Braces on every 
new bed you buy. All live dealers will have them! 
] 


The WITTLIFF FURNITURE BRACE CO. 


Superior-Thirtieth Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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EASY CHAIR’ | 


Wr wouldn't go to sleep in a chair as 

restful as a Royal? This easiest of all 
easy chairs permits the complete rest and 
relaxation afforded only by reclining— 
stretched out at full length. And the 
Royal is as stylish as it is restful. Every 
home deserves at least one chair like this. 
Mail coupon below for your dealer's name 
and free style book, “Royal Comfort”. 
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Many ‘Beautiful Styles 


Royal Easy Chairs have style, 
race and distinction. They may 
be had in a wide range of designs, 
finishes, coverings sed prices 
Sold singly or in -Davenport 
suites, by 5,000 leading 
furniture dealers 


ROYAL EASY CHAIR CO., Srurais, MIcH. 


Aiso makers of the famous Royal Easy Bed- 
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collections of Oriental and Chinese rugs, 
and he makes special displays for the en- 


| lightenment, education and enrichment of 


the homes of the people, and incidentally 
for the means by which he is becoming an 
engineer. 

Pope is just a freshman, but he has 
financed himself entirely by giving golf 
lessons. He is a professional, and while his 
prices are reasonable, his instruction has 
become known to be so good that he has all 
the pupils that he can instruct. The owners 
of a sporting-goods store have rigged up an 
indoor practicing room for him to use at 
their expense. They don’t lose by it, for 
they have golfing supplies which they will 
sell if asked to; but Pope isn’t losing on 
the proposition. 

Fiske is a tall, rather countrified-looking 
chap, but a man who has let his bees work 


| his way through the university. He has to 
| take care of them, but the bees really do 


the work. All he has to do is to collect the 
honey and sell it. The collection of the 
honey doesn’t bother him. He could sell 
more honey if he had more time to take 
care of more swarms and hives. 

The students who work the last chair or 
two in the campus barber shops always in- 
terest me, I believe they are the cleanest 
men on the campus. Truly, they practice 
what they preach, for in general they are 
the best groomed men on the campus. And 
they make good money, too, for a college 
community is one which requires that the 
hair shall not be worn unkempt in the least, 
and most students want the extras on which 
the barber really makes his big profits. 

Last year there were two pre-medical 
students who made good money working 
for the department of physiological chem- 
istry. It happened that each found it easy 
to swallow the piece of apparatus known as 
the stomach pump, by which the contents 
of the stomach can be removed and studied. 
One was blessed with a hyper-acid stomach, 
that was almost neutral. Science benefited 
by the studies which were made on food 
partially digested by their stomachs, but so 
did the two boys. They are in medical 
school now, and one expects to continue in 
physiological chemistry. His interest is in- 
tense and he is a brilliant student. 

Wells is a blind student. He, of course, 
must acquire all his knowledge through 
other senses than visual. But he is brave, 
resourceful and able to take care of himself, 
He is awake to the possibilities that his con- 
dition offers to the department of psychol- 
ogy as an experimental subject. He does 
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not allow his misfortune to be his handicap. 
He makes it serve him as a means by which 
he profits materially, for the department of 
psychology uses him as many hours a week 
as he can spare. 

These students have taken advantage of 
opportunities or of special abilities which 
they happen to possess. The great number 
of dances on the campus makes an oppor- 
tunity for most any first-rate musician to 
play two or three times a week in an or- 
chestra. There is good money in orchestra 
work. 

I believe the best examples I have ever 
seen among the students of the business 
foresight and knack of seeing opportunities 
for making money was at the time of the 
dedication of a new athletic stadium a year 
ago. Weir and Downs were a couple of law 
students, clever in the first place. They 
borrowed money, bought a large number of 
cheap field glasses selling at a popular price 
and placed them on sale before the game. 
They made money on the field glasses, but 
really coined money on another deal. The 
day of the dedication it rained—it simply 
poured. But the game was played, and 
these two men sold yards and yards of oil- 
cloth which they slit and made into ponchos 
for thesight-seers, They could have charged 
their own price and still sold the stuff, Their 
profits were big-business profits; they took 
advantage of an opportunity when it was 
offered, 

These students are not. fictitious char- 
acters. They are real regular fellows who 
have attended or are attending a large Mid- 
western. university. They are full of pep 
and enthusiasm, just as any normal college 
student is. They are attending—should we 
say?—under difficulties, having to work 
their way. Ask them and see what they say. 

They will tell you first of all that they are 
getting a lot out of college, for they feel 
that whatever they get they are getting for 
themselves. They will tell you that they 
are getting business experience which they 
consider invaluable. They will tell you 
they feel that they are really getting the 
rounded education which will give them a 
running start when they enter the business 
world. 

Ask the college officials about these clever 
young chaps, and they will tell you that 
they are the men on whom the university 
can rely for codperation and intelligent stu- 
dent voices in matters of university policy. 
They will tell you that they are the men 
whom they will recommend as the best 
products of the university. 


GETTING ON IN THE WORLD 


(Continued from Page 32) 


In about nineteen cases out of twenty 
the proposed innovation when carefully 
studied proves to be no better than the 
method already in use. I explain the flaws 
in the idea and invite the young man to try 
again. The same clerk in the course of a 
year or two may bring me twenty impracti- 
cable suggestions; and then, when he 
enters my office for the twenty-first time, 
bring in a suggestion that is so novel, so 
well thought out, so aptly calculated to cut 
down overhead or simplify routine, that I 
have it put into effect at once. Ever after- 
ward that youngster is tagged in my mind 
not by his twenty failures, but by the one 
sound improvement for which he was re- 
sponsible. 

One can never tell in advance what a 
casual idea may lead to. A bank clerk once 
predicted to the man in the next cage that 


some day a mechanical genius would come 
along and invent a machine that would 
add up long columns of figures swiftly and 
accurately. His friend’s derision of the 
prophecy so irritated him that he added, 
“And I’m the man. Just to show you, I'll 
invent and perfect the thing myself.” 

And he did. 

If young men in big offices realized how 
welcome original suggestions are, they 
would study their jobs and those of their 
fellows with the definite intention of pro- 
posing improvements that will result in 
saving time, money, labor and material, or 
cut out lost motion and duplication of 
effort. I pay my clerks fairly well for their 
work, but I am prepared to pay them a 
great deal better for their ideas when those 
ideas are of such a character that I can 
turn them over at a profit. 
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THIS HAPPENED TO MR. H. A. B., Jr. 
and tken he got his Philco! 
Pa eupartonese—qasarrneeee or 


15 June 1925 Sepewgee—have you had from battery 


Philadelphia Storage Pattery Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gen. lemen: 





Grenking a car on @ main shore highway with the tomper= 
ature Mroun’ @ 100 may not be an “embarrassing, humiliating or 
dangerous experience from battory txilure", but I'l] say it is 
not pleasant. 


? Was driving my family to the shore for the week end. The 
engine showed signs of overheating so we pulled up to a refresh- 
went stand to give the motor -- and incidentally ourselves -- a 
chance to cool off. 


5 Haven't the fcintest idea what happened to the battery, 
but when I stepped on the starter nothing happened. The only 
thing to do was crank «+ and I did mitil I was blue in the face 
and the porspiration trickled down my back in streams. 











Didn't stop the engino again till I pulled up under a 
Philco Battery sign in Atlantic City, where I got my Philco. 


Sincerely 








‘ : at a es . | * é 
e— and then he got his Philco! 
. pacer 
See the acid poured in! You can’t drive safely in summer—any more than in winter—without 


a high-powered, high-capacity battery. Hours of daylight driving means 
hours of heavy overcharging—terrific punishment that no weak, under- 
size battery can stand. 


' Philco Drynamic 
Batteries are made 
DRY and shipped DRY 
—but CHARGED. 
Being dry, they cannot 
deteriorate while in 
shipment or on the 
dealer’s shelf. Their 
life doesn’t start until 
the dealer pours in the 
acid—just before in- 


Philco Drynamic Batteries have the over-size, shock-proof con- 
struction that absorbs the heat and stresses of summer driving. Also 
the tremendous surplus power you need for quick, never-failing starts— 
summer or winter. 





a ae oan ae ae ie ao Put a long-life, super-powered Drynamjc Philco in your car now 

Ask for Philco Drynamic—see the and protect yourself against hand-cranking experiences. Even with 
acid poured in—and you can’t get a the famous Diamond-Grid Plates, Philco Retainers and a Two-Year 
stale battery. Guarantee, it costs you no more than just an ordinary battery. 


RADIO OWNERS—Philco dealers . é a i 
can, and will, show you how to obtain Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 


more ease and convenience in operating 


your radio than you ever dreamed of. PHILCO Worms Ligheing yom Ranier Sowet BATTERIES 


a 
Electric Truck Mine Locomotives Isolated Plant 
~ 


DIAMOND GRID 


BATTERIES 




















Without. 
accessories 
Style GN-4 


A new g-tube Neutrodyne of superb tone quality, and 
exceptional selectivity. Non-reflex. Operated with dry 
cell tubes and betteries, and has the new Gilfillan Straight 
Line Condensers and Audio Transformers. Range from 
goo to 1000 miles and brings in locals without ground 
or antenna. Built into a handsome brown mahogany 
abinet which has room for all batteries. A most 
efhcient set at a modest price 





Style GN-5 


This new mode! is a s-tube Neutrodyne, of unusual 
range, super-selectivity and marvelous tone quality 
Our engineers have designed for it new Vernier Dials 
which enable most delicate tuning adjustment; New 
Straight Line Condensers which give greater separation 
in dialing stations, and new Audio Transformers repro 
ducing the broadcasting with a distinctness and mellow 
quality that id a revelation to the listener. The brown 
mahogany cabinet has a satin finish of great beauty, 


Price without 


ACCESSOTIES $ I IO 
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Built for Beauty as well as Duty 





L 

: HESE new handsome Gilfillan models answer the universal demand for 
definite advancement in radio receiving sets. Tonal Refinement and 

i Beauty are combined with improved Neutrodyne design to make a lasting ie 
investment in radio enjoyment. | 


f. 8.3r. 


With startling precision, they instantly bring in what you want. Squeals 
and howls are eliminated. They are the Superfine in Neutrodyne. 















Stations only a few meters apart invite you with clean-cut reception and no interference. 
Gilfillan features allow a wide range of tone values. Highest and lowest tones are repro- 
duced with the same mellowness as those of the middle register. This vastly improves 
understandability. | 
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You are assured of dependable performance when you buy a Gilfillan model. Every set is | 
made and completely tested in our own radio factories. They uphold Gilfillan traditions 
of quality recognized the world over. Pt | 


a) 
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Pl 


Go to a Gilfillan Dealer. Operate a Gilfillan. Notice the sweet, clear tone-quality. You will 
then realize how much you get for your money. 
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Write for illustrated literature to nearest office. 


GILFILLAN BROS. INC. 


Main Office and Factory 


1815 West Sixteenth Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Branch Offices and Factories 


25 Wilbur Street 
Lone Istanp Corry, N. Y. 
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FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS: 
Harringtons, Led., Sydney, Australia 
A. G. Healing & Co., Melbourne, Australia 
Radw, Led., Awkland, N, 2 


ectromotor, S A., Mexico City 


The three Gilfillan Factories 
are conveniently located for good 
service to the trade 
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Toyo Denk: Kogyo Co., Tokyo, Japan 


”S Cable Address, Gilfibros 
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2525 W. Penn Way 
Kansas Ciry, Mo. 
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It was useless—hopeless. Notwithstand- 
ing my resolutions, despite the pleadings of 
my friends to come on out and play a little, 
I always found myself, after I had walked 
for fifteen or twenty minutes, veering to- 
ward my typewriter. I would steel my- 
self to resist, fight to control that insatiable 
appetite for labor, argue that it made no 
difference to any person in the universe, 
and least of all to myself, if I did not do a 
tap of work for a month; but the consum- 
ing fire was in me. The habit was too strong 
for me. 

“‘T’ll just drop in and see if there are any 
letters,’’ I would say to myself, seeking to 
excuse my weakness, “and go right out 
again and stay away all day.” 

That settled it. Once in the office, all 
self-control would vanish. I would fiddle 
for a few minutes with my letters, urging 
myself to resist, but all the time knowing I 
wouldn’t; and presently, hating myself for 
my weakness in the face of the force of this 
terrible habit, would sit down at the type- 
writer. 

“*T’ll just finish this paragraph,” I would 
say. ‘In half an hour I'll get out and stay 
out. One little paragraph won't do any 
harm.” 

One little paragraph! That fatal first one 
in the morning. Always one paragraph 
meant two, and then three; and at night I 
would stagger out, saturated with work, all 
my good resolutions broken, all my firm 
decisions shattered, all my weaknesses re- 
vealed again to me— back where I started — 
that pitiful thing, a hard worker. 

And so it went. I scurried about the 
world, seeing many things and many 
places, but always toting that typewriter, 
the emblem of my thralling habit. There it 
was, constantly leering and jeering at me, 
flaunting my weakness at me, making 
mock of me, knowing in its spidery way 
that I could not resist sitting down to it 
once I had come within the hideous spell 
of it. 

“Some day—some time,” I would fatu- 
ously promise myself, ‘I shall go to see 
something—some war--some peace—some 
national convention-—some political crisis— 
some world entanglement—some impor- 
tant foreign situation—-some American exi- 
gency—some great spectacle—some Wash- 
ington affair—some sociological, economic, 
political, educational, scientific or other 
momentous, interesting, bogus or hokum 
phase of human endeavor, enterprise, chi- 
canery or guile without writing a single line 
about it, without putting down on paper 
one solitary word concerning it; some day 
I shall participate in one of these events as 
a spectator, idle and indolent, instead of 
sticking around as a recorder and com- 
mentator and explainer—some day.” 


A Million Miles After Copy 


But the day didn’t come. Always the 
urge was in me to hurry to whatever place 
anything was breaking and write about it. 
Always the appetite for work was there, the 
consuming appetite for work. Others went 
to Europe, to the Orient, to the Indies, to 
Asia, Africa, and toured the Americas and 
had fun; but not I. Others went to 
pleasant places in our own country and en- 
joyed themselves; but not I. Forever 
the principal item of my baggage was the 
typewriter, and forever the principal inter- 
est of my trip was copy—work. 

I dragged that cursed machine a million 
miles, or thereabouts, up and down and 
back and forth on this globe—everywhere; 
a dozen times into every country in Europe, 
across Siberia in wartime, in and out of 
China and Japan so often that the native 
porters all knew it, to Latin America—why 
catalogue the earth? And in our own 
United States, into practically every county 
seat we have. When anything important or 
interesting was going on I wasn’t standing 
on the sidelines enjoying it. I was in a 
hotel room writing about it. 
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TAPERING OFF ON WORK 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Thus it went for years and years, until I 
was about to turn fifty. To be sure, there 
were times during those years, plenty of 
them, when I was not actually working so 
far as the active production of copy was 
concerned, There were periods when I did 
nothing, when I should have been loafing, 
and intended to loaf, but I was not happy 
in them. The thing had so strong a grip on 
me that I was constantly thinking of what 
I might be doing, and what there was to 
do, and there was no let-down in me. If 
something broke interestingly, and suitable 
for my writing purposes, it was as impera- 
tive for me to gallop off to the breaking 
point, towing the typewriter, as it was to 
write a piece about it when I got there, and 
when nothing was breaking it was impera- 
tive to write pieces anyhow. And other 
things—work, in short. 

Then when I was in the midst of a heavy 
debauch of toil, along came a man I had 
known since I was a reporter, a wise man, 
twenty years older than I and of impor- 
tance in America. He dragged me from the 
typewriter and walked me over to a club to 
which we both belonged. He ordered a din- 
ner; a dinner of the foods of the region—we 
were in Washington at the time. There was 
some caviar, and he fussed about having 
the toast thin and well browned, and also 
over the grated whites and yolks of the 
eggs that went with it, and the grated 
onions. Then there was a big tureen of 
terrapin and some small soft rolls split and 
toasted. After that we had a wild duck, 
with melted jelly, and wild rice and an 
apple-and-celery salad, with romaine, and 
a mousse of Virginia ham. Then an orange 
water ice and coffee. 


In the Grip of a Reformer 


I shall always remember that dinner. It 
marked a turning point in my life. As we 
ate we talked of various things of mutual 
interest, and it was not until we got our 
cigars going that he squared away and be- 
gan on the real object of the meeting. 

“What were you doing when I came in?” 
he asked. 

“Working.” 

“I gathered that, but on what?”’ 

“A series of articles.” 

“Important?” 

“T hope so.” 

“What would you have done if I hadn’t 
come in?” 

“Kept on working, I suppose.” 

“How long?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—a few hours, 
maybe.” 

“How about your dinner?” 

“Probably I'd have gone across the 
street to a lunch place and eaten a couple 
of sandwiches.” 


“That’s what I thought. You're fifty, | 


aren’t you?” 

“Almost.” 

“Well, what’s the idea? How long are 
you going to keep this up?” 

“Keep what up?” I countered, but 
knowing exactly what he meant. 

“This incessant slogging at your work.” 

“Dammit!” I exploded, “I can’t stop! 
I don’t know how. I’ve never done any- 
thing else. I’ve been working since I was 
alittle boy. I’ve got the habit. I've . 

“Wait a minute,” he interrupted. “I 
know all that. You don’t have to tell me 
that you are a work addict, nor anybody 
else. That’s admitted by all hands. What 
I am getting at is this: Are you going to 
keep going at this gait until you flop over 
on your face at your typewriter and hit the 
first letter of finis with your nose—and the 
last letter you ever will hit, too-—or are you 
going to take a temperate view of your re- 
maining years and ease off a bit?”’ 

“I would if I could,” I said. 

“Why can’t you? What’s the matter 
with you that you can’t? Is what you are 
doing so all-fired important in the great 
cosmic scheme of things that you can’t 




















WV hat a difference! 


THE upper sash is glazed with Plate Glass. Note 
the clarity of every detail, the perfect vision that is 
like looking through the air itself. 

The lower sash is glazed with ordinary window 
glass. Note the distortions and consider how these 
must strain the eyes of every member of your family. 

Yet Plate Glass costs but little more than ordinary 
window glass. Its cost will average about one per 
cent of the total cost of the house, large or small. 
Its brilliant polished surfaces enhance the beauty of 
any exterior. It gives not only clear vision, but 
perfect vision. 
the eyes of children. Plate Glass conserves heat. It 


It cannot distort a view or harm 


pays for itself many times over in increased sell- 
ing and renting value. It reduces sound. It does 
not break easily. And the comparative figures 
which your architect will gladly furnish you will 
prove its true economy. 

GLASS MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 
First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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have our belt- 


ing costs down to bed-rock” 


‘*‘No more sending down to the 
stock-room for a new belt every few 
days. 


“We stopped that when we found 
the right belts for this work. They're 
hogs for punishment. Outwear two 
of the old ones, and get more work 
out of the machines. Our time out 
for belt trouble doesn’t amount to 
anything now. We should have 
changed to Graton & Knight 
Leather Belts years ago!” 


Graton & Knight Standardized 
Leather Belting when used accord- 
ing to our standard recommenda- 
tions cuts your belt costs by guar- 
anteeing you the right belt for 
every drive. Belts made of live, 
pulley-hugging leather— 
right in strength, thickness 
and pliability to hug the 


pulleys tightly; to deliver power 
without excessive slippage, cracking 
and burning; to give longer, better 
service on the drives for which they 
are specifically made. 

Over three hundred thousand 
packer steer hides of the finest 
quality are processed in our tan- 
neries each year. This stock—which 


leather in the world—plus con- 
trolled, standardized production, 


makes our prices, quality for quality, | 5 twenty-five and thirty for two reasons: 


5 to 10% lower than the field. 


This coupon brings you definite 
recommendations for cutting belt- 
ing costs on over two hundred types 
of machines. It will show you the 


way to increased belting 


efficiency and help you save 
money in your plant. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 





Send belt information: 
Name 
Company 


Place 


i 











» MAIL ME TODAY < ~ 
THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass., U. 8. A. 


Prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10% lower than the field 
Tenners — makers of belts, straps, packings, fan belts, lace leather, etc. ' 

















EVENING POST 


hesitate for a minute lest some gigantic 
catastrophe will envelop the earth? Will 
this republic totter to its fall unless you bat 
out so many words per day on that rattly 
old typewriter of yours? Is the demand 
for literature, so-called, so great that there 
will be a dearth of reading matter and a 
lapse of publishing if you restrict your out- 
put a trifle?” 

“Probably not,” I answered sulkily, for 
I didn’t like the way he was talking. 

“Will you starve or suffer any material 
privation if you let up a little?” 

“No.” 

“Then in the name of the pink-toed 
prophet, what is biting you?”’ 

“I tell you I can’t quit!” I almost 
shouted at him. “I don’t know how.” 

“Exactly,” he replied. “I know you 
don’t know how—not to quit, but to ease 
off a little, and that’s the reason I brought 
you here tonight. I am going to tell you 
how. Light another cigar and listen to me.” 

He gave me a fresh cigar and lighted one 
himself. When a few puffs and a minute 
inspection of the burning end had assured 
him that his cigar was burning properly, he 
turned his chair a little toward me and 
began: 

“There are three reasons why men work. 
The first is material, and is the necessity 
for making a living that entails on most of 
us. The second is mental, and is one part 
fear that some disaster will overwhelm if 
every possible bit of money isn’t scraped 
up and hidden away against an unfathom- 
able but inevitably ill-fated future, and one 
part the subconscious, inherent, inborn 
urge that comes from centuries of impres- 
sion on our forbears by those in authority 
that man must work in order to preserve 
the state, the family and, incidentally, en- 
rich those who are in authority either po- 
litically or financially. The third is plain 
egoism—conceit. Men stick at their work 
because they think they can do it better 
than any other, because they think it is 
necessary for the preservation of whatever 
organization they work in or for, hecause 
they consider themselves the main props of 
their particular structures.”’ 


Words From a Wise Friend 


“‘Now there are many who must work 
unceasingly until they die because their 
work and the rewards of it have left them no 
other choice; there are many who will work 
until they die because they do not know 
any better, and there are those who will not 


is the largest reserve of belting | work at all, who are a thoroughly despicable 


portion of the population. I am not talking 
about any of these, but I am talking about 
a large section of our people who continue 
to work at fifty and on as hard as they did 


| One is that they are deficient in vision and 





the other is that they are proficient in 
egoism. The class I refer to is made up of 
those who have a competence, who can live 
without the wages being imperative every 
pay day—a large section of our people, by 
the way. 

“Do not understand me as saying, or 
thinking, that people of this class should 
quit work absolutely and become idlers. I 
shudder when I read in the newspapers 
that this man or that has retired from 
business, because I know that ninety times 
out of a hundred this man or that, seeking 
happiness, has found nothing but unhappi- 
ness in his retirement. 

“It is an unfortunate fact that fully 90 
per cent of all those who retire have no re- 
sources for self-amusement and entertain- 
ment—nothing to do. No more pathetic 
spectacle is seen anywhere in this world 
than a retired business man seeking to di- 
vert himself with golf or travel or something 
like that—with no other occupation. The 
links of this country are crowded with men, 
active in business or professions for forty 
years or so, dragging themselves around in 
search of surcease from their idle selves; or 
roaming about the world thinking they are 
interested—or trying to be—when their 
feet hurt and their hearts are heavy for the 
old home places and the old office desk. 
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~- “That isn’t what I mean at all. What I 
mean is that this world is a beautiful place, 
and that, after he gets to be fifty, a man is 
just beginning to have a sufficient and a 
suitable philosophy, a sure-enough know]- 
edge of values, an equitable-enough sense 
of proportion to enjoy it rationally and 
temperately. What I mean is that every 
man, having been born into this world 
willy-nilly, and having made his fight 
against the rigors of it in his strong and 
vigorous years, should, while he is able, get 
some of the sweets of life, some of the com- 
forts, some of the rest and recreations of 
it for himself before senility makes those 
valuable phases of life both impossible and 
unappreciated. 

“T think a man who has been active in 
business or in a profession or at any line of 
endeavor from youth to middle age is the 
gigantic idiot of all the universe to quit 
absolutely merely because he has laid aside 
what he deems to be a sufficient sum of 
money to provide for himself and his fam- 
ily, whether that sum is big or little. I 
think there is no fool like the fool who, hav- 
ing attained his million or whatever sum he 
has set his mark at, walks out of his shop, 
his office, away from his desk, or from his 
work, whatever it may be, and says, ‘I’m 
through. No more work for me. I intend 
to play all the rest of my life.” 


Shifting From High to Low 


“In the first place, in ninety cases out of 
a hundred, he can’t do it. Loafing isn’t 
learned after one is fifty. It can’t be done. 
The only way to be a real loafer is to begin 
early and work at it always. No man who 
has been active for thirty or forty years in 
any line of endeavor will ever be a capable 
loafer merely because he quits and says he 
intends to be. In the second place, loafing 
is the poorest and most tiresome occupation 
in the world, per se. 

“My idea isn’t to quit work entirely, if 
you have been a worker, but to ease off on 
it. My idea is to keep on at the things you 
have done, but not to do so much of them. 
My idea is to shift from high to low, and go 
along doing some things—the things you 
like to do—and take plenty of time off to 
do other things; to play, to travel, to go 
fishing, to do any one, two or twenty of 
the thousand things that work has always 
pressed aside. 

“T think that it is a good idea for every 
man to work as hard as he can between 
the years of twenty-one and fifty, but I also 
think it is a good idea for a man to begin 
easing off at fifty, and by sixty to be do- 
ing only those things that interest him, 
that amuse him, that entertain him. There 
is no business in the world that does not 
have aspects of this sort. 

“To sum it all up: I think that any man 
who has worked all his life, and has been 
interested in and successful at his work, is 
the world’s champion fool to think he can 
get happiness by dropping out of it all and 
seeking to entertain himself elsewhere; and 
I also think that the man who sticks at it 
hammer and tongs after he has reached 
successful middle age, instead of easing 
himself out of a good share of it and only 
retaining for his part the best of it—the 
cream—is twice the. world’s champion fool. 
The distinction goes double for him. I 
trust I have made myself clear.” 

“You have,” I told him, “and I presume 
you are shooting at me.” 

eF am.” 

“Well,” I said, “I hope you have 
hit me.” 

He did. He hit me in more places than I 
knew for some time. I realized he had 
landed on several tender spots, as I walked 
away from the club, but it was several days 
before all the hits developed into touchy 
places. 

Every time that I thought over what 
my wise old friend had said I discovered a 
new spot where what he said applied to me. 
Presently I was all speckled with sensitive 
sections, especially on my ego. That was 
sore as a boil. 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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Hotpoint's patented thumb 
rest RESTS THE WRIST 
and makes ironing easier 


$5 and °6 models 









the handle of an 
ordinary iron puts un- 
necessary strain on wrist, 
arm and shoulder. 






Hotpoint Has Made Ironing Gasier 


A Hotpoint Iron gives advantages found _ heating appliance. The continuous heating 
in no other. Go to your dealer's and try and cooling, over a period of years, is a 
the “feel” of the patented thumb rest. Then _ strain that requires highest quality and 
try gripping the handle of an ordinary iron. rugged dependability to endure. 

See the difference for yourself. Examine 
the exclusive hinged plug that protects 
the cord from breakage. Try the conven- 
ient heel-stand. 







All electric heating appliances look very 
much alike when new, But for nineteen 
years Hotpoint appliances have made a 
reputation for giving everlasting service. 

In-built are many other superiorities that | Overheating or neglect will not impair their 
~ you cannot see so easily. Forin noarticle is usefulness. They will prove faithful, de- 
quality more important than in an electric pendable Hotpoint Servants for a lifetime. 

EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 


Chicago « Boston - New York - Atlanta - Cleveland - St. Louis - Ontario, Calif. - Salt Lake City a” 
in Canada: Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto : 
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As a result of many years of experi- f 
ence we have compiled some simple " 
rules for making ironing easier. Ask . 


your dealer [or write us) for a copy of 
“There is « Right and Wrong Way to 
Lron.” It will help save your strength. 
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CLASS! Se 


Not by chance is “The Olympian’ called the Queen 
- of the Rails. The moment you step aboard this splen- 
did train you sense a character and a quality not found 
in any other. A little finer courtesy attends your 
te. welcome and your service by attendants who are all 
r “Milwaukee” employes and who treat you as the guest 
of their road. A little extra thought for your comfort 
and convenience is revealed in this most modern 
of train equipment—luxurious sleeping cars, observa- 
tion-club car, ladies’ lounge, dining car serving famous 
“‘Milwaukee” meals. And where your journey leads 
for six hundred fifty miles through the scenic glory 
of the Western mountains, your superb train is drawn 
by electric power. On the wings of a resistless force, 
“The Olympian” pursues its swift, majestic course, 
without noise or jarring, smoke or soot—incomparable 
Queen of the Rails! 


The only line operating transcontinental trains by electric power 


The only line owning and operating its own sleeping cars between Chicago 
and Seattle-Tacoma 


The only line operating over its own rails all the way between Chicago and Puget Sound 
The shortest line from Chicago to Seattle-Tacoma and the Orient 


























Round-trip Chicago to Seattle- 
Tacoma now only $86. You will 
want to see: 


Rainier National Park: Free side trip 
from Seattle-Tacoma and return via the 


every round-trip ticket from Chicago to 
Seattle-Tacoma; ask for it when you buy 
your ticket, 

Magic Lake Crescent on Olympic penin 
sula; Reduced fare of only $3.00 for the 
round-trip from Seattle-Tacoma with every 










fine, fast National Park Limited to Asb- round-trip ticket from St. Paul, Minnesota, 
ford, the rail station for the Park, with and points East, to Seattle-Tacoma, 


GEO. B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent, 718 Union Station Bldg., Chicago 


1523-411 
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And I took some time off from the type- 
writer to consider the matter in all its bear- 
ings. There I was, with my fiftieth year 
just reaching out to tap me on my some- 
what stooped shoulder, and a victim of the 
work habit if there ever was one. 

“What's it all about?” I asked myself. 
“You have been in this game since you 
were a few months past seventeen, and if 
you keep on at it until doomsday the best 
you can get is to keep as good as you have 
been. You know more than you did when 
you began; but, on the other hand, you are 
not so resilient as you were. Your judg- 
ment is better, your experiences wider and 
your views are mellowed with a certain tol- 
eration and philosophy by reason of those 
experiences and the knowledge you have 
gained that your earlier slap-dash judg- 
ments did not have; but on the other and 
minatory other hand again, if you’d ease 
off a bit it is probable ‘that those views 
might be of greater value to yourself and 
mayhap to others if you let them ripen a 
little more—take a little more time to the 
presentation and preparation and elucida- 
tion of them—and, anyhow, what’s the 
hurry?” 

What was the hurry? I couldn’t find an 
answer to that question; but that did not 
prevent the insistent urge of the habit that 
obsessed me to be in a hurry, to get to work 
again. 

Meantime my vast interest in the series 
I was doing had languished somewhat, al- 
though I still kept at the writing of it. I 
would stop now and then and look out of 
the window and think over the lecture my 
friend had given me. Several mornings I 
left my room, firm in the resolve not to 
work that day, but every time I fell. On 
some pretext or other I went to the work- 
room, and there was the typewriter hypno- 
tizing me into an assault on its rows of 
lettered keys. I was an addict, all right—a 
real one. 

I finished the series and the editor said 
the job was well done. Then, naturally, we 
planned another. More work? Sure! I had 
to have it, not because I needed it fer any 
material reason but because the habit 
wouldn’t Jet me stop. I got back late at 
night and went to bed thinking of how I 
would dash into that new work next day. 

In the morning I had a revulsion of feel- 
ing. I surveyed myself in the glass as I was 
preparing to shave and condemned myself 
for a poor weak addict with not enough 
stamina to loaf a while, bound with chains 
of my own forging and lacking in any inde- 
pendence of action. 


Saved by Sarcasm 


“You make me sick,” I said, jabbing 
myself with the lather brush. “Here you 
are fifty years old and all you think of is 
eight hours’ work a day as the highest 
achievement of mankind. You haven't 
enough guts to walk out and take a month 
off, to play around and have some fun as 
other men do. Oh, no; certainly not. It is 
all right for others, but not for you. You’ve 
got to keep on working or the whole durned 
structure would fall down. It all depends 
on you, doesn’t it? How do you get that 
way, you big stiff? You know that every- 
body concerned would be a lot better off if 
you took it easy, and yet this very morning 
you are going to beat it down to your desk 
to go on another work debauch. What for? 
In heaven’s name, what for?”’ 

I paused for reply, but got none; that is, 
none but the old inside urge to get busy and 
start that series. However, I fought with 
that. valiantly. I went out of the house 
determined to walk away from the office, 
away from the typewriter, away from the 
work. 

Instead, I found myself, in the course 
of half an hour, smack in front of the build- 
ing where I then did my work, at the 
front door. It was no use. I was hopeless. 
I would, as my friend had said, keep on 
working until the charwoman found me 
sprawled over the machine and put a lily 
in my cold and nerveless hand. 


THE SATURDAY 


Just as I was about to turn into the en- 
trance, cursing my weakness and lack of 
courage, a hail came from a big automobile 
that was passing. I turned. Two fellows I 
knew well were in it, and it was loaded 
down with big bundles that looked like 
tents and such outdoor paraphernalia. 

“Hello,” I said, walking to the curb. 
“Where are you going?” 

“Going fishing, you big galoot,” one of 
them replied. ‘Going up into the woods 
for a month.” 

“Gee,” I sighed, “I'd like to go!” 

“Well, why don’t you?” he asked. 

“Why don’t he?” mocked the other. 
“Why, he can’t! He’s got to write some 
more of his pieces for the paper. The Gov- 
ernment would stop if he quit for a minute. 
Think what would happen to the universe 
at large if he didn’t get that work done this 
week instead of next. Why, all the crowned 





heads of Europe, to say nothing of the | 
President, are waiting, breathless, for that | 


stuff he is writing now. He couldn’t go to 
a theater, to say nothing of going fishing. 
Come on! Step on it! No use wasting time 
with that poor slob of a slave.” 

The jeers stung and seared me. Every 
sore spot from the talk at the club grew 
sorer than at first. I knew it was all true. 
I knew that I had let the work habit get the 
better of me. And I flamed into a great 
rage—at the jeerer, of course, instead of at 
myself. 

“You go to hell!” I shouted at him. 
“‘P’ll show you whether I am a slave or not! 
Lemme in there!” 


Other Things Besides Work 


And, as I was, I climbed into that car and 
for a month nobody knew where I was ex- 
cept the bank when the checks came in for 
the stuff I had to buy along the way to 
make myself fit for such an excursion. To 
be sure, I had several revulsions that it was 
all wrong; but I stuck it out, and after the 
second week, work—my kind—-was a mem- 
ory, not an obsession. 

After I got back I went over to see the 
editor, fearful lest I had failed him in a 
critical time. I hadn’t done any work for 
a whole month. Such a thing had never 
happened before. 

“Haven't. done anything on that stuff 
yet,” I told him, wondering what the reac- 
tion would be. 

“What stuff?"’ he asked—rather va- 
cantly, I thought. “Oh, yes. Well, there's 
no hurry. Any time will do. Plenty of 
articles on hand and more coming in with 
every mail,” 

Well, that completed the cure. I walked 
away from that editor's desk liberated from 
the habit of work. Instead of being a work 
toper, as I had been a month before, I had 
become a temperate, moderate user of the 
commodity. Instead of thinking about 
work all the time, and doing it most of the 
time, I thought of other things and I did 
other things. I found a delightful place to 
live and went there. I discovered the out- 
of-doors and lived in it. I took up sports I 
never had had time to learn and learned 
them. I read books that had stood on 
mv shelves unopened for years. I went 
places without the typewriter and enjoyed 
them. I wrote things I had always wanted 
to write but never had been able to get 


around to. I cut down my output and pos- | 








sibly improved it, and had more fun every | 


month-than I had had in the preceding 
fifty years. 

I didn’t quit work. I didn’t retire. I never 
shall. What I did was to ease off on pro- 
duction and increase on reflection. Instead 
of working all the time, I work only part of 
the time. Instead of trying to do it all, I 
try only to do less than half and do not care 
much if it is only a third. 

It was seven years ago that I reformed. 
It is true that there have been a few re- 
lapses into the old habits of work, but 
nothing serious. I consider myself a 
thoroughly regenerated character—a tem- 
perate, moderate worker as befits my years. 
Come aixty and I’ll be practically immune, 
save for the things I want to do myself. 
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Like shoveling dollars 
into the furnace 


“MIEN carloads of coal, f. o. b. mine,” reads the 


order. 


If it turns out to be high-ash coal, you actually get 
only eight or nine cars of heating value. 


You pay both for the ash and for freighting it, It's 
like shoveling dollars into the furnace to burn high- 
ash coal. They're in the useless ninth and tenth cars. 


Every carload of Consolidation Coal is a carload of 
heat—low-ash coal. Coal from which preventable 
ash, visible impurities have been removed at the mine. 
Consolidation Clean Coal—the economical coal of 
industry. 


Shovel clean coal into the furnace—not dollars. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
eMunson Building—New York City 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat'l Bank Bldg. WASHINGTON, D.C. Union Trust Bidg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H_ 137 Market Street CHICAGO, ILL.,Ilinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 
BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg 
BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg. NORFOLK, VA. Nat'l Bank of Com. Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Bankers Trust Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO Rockefeller Bidg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 830 South Canal Street 
. f LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sq. Bldg. 
Foreign Offices \ GENOA, ITALY 10-Via Roma 


ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
TORONTO, CANADA Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Royal Bank Bldg. 
GREEN BAY, WIS. F. Hurlbut Company 


lideci, 


Sales Agents | 


© Copyrighted by the C Coal C y, Ine., 1925 
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ake Your Ford 
Run Better 


The better you treat your Ford, the better it will 
treat you. 








Try alittle experiment. Give your Ford Quaker State 
Motor Oil—the oil that is recommended by Rolls-Royce. 


You'll be astonished at the result—spark plugs stay 
clean, valves stay tight, carbon troubles disappear, 
there’s a big jump in power, and the motor is livelier 
and smoother. 


Quanhe Stare 


TRADE MARK 


OILs a GreaSES 


e660 ve Par OFF 


There is a good reason for this improvement. Quaker 
State Motor Oil, unlike ordinary oils, is a// lubricant. 
For Quaker State is super-refined. The usual refin- 
ing process markets a mixture, more than one-quarter 
of which has little or no lubricating qualities. 


Quaker State’s exclusive super-refining rejects 
this useless portion. Quaker State Motor Oil is al/ 
lubricant— 100%. 


That’s what sets it apart. That’s the basis of its 
remarkable mileage records. That’s why any car, 
Ford or Rolls-Royce, will run more satisfactorily for 
more miles, at less cost per mile, if you use Quaker State. 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CO. 
Successors to Phinny Brothers Co. and The Eastern Refining Co. 
OIL CITY, PA. 


Official Insignia of the 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 








A, 


refining 
that stands in a class by itself. 
Quaker State Oil Refining Co., Oil City, Pa. 












Name 








Address 





My regu/lar 
garage is 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 24) 


that I might be persuaded to keep the thing 
dark for a thousand dollars. He completely 
mistook my meaning and offered me a thou- 
sand to publish the story. Oh, abominable 
people, really.” 

“And as for kidnaping!” sighed 1342. 
There are not really 1300 prisoners in our 
jail. But Tompkins County likes to do 
things in a big way. The Tompkins County 
street cars are numbered 1001, 1002 and 
1003. “As for kidnaping, it is far from the 
easy and enjoyable livelihood that laymen 
imagine it to be. I know, for I tried kid- 
naping once. 

“Gorilla Casey and I were in on it. We 
had some idea of making off with a million- 
aire’s baby, but the thought of nursing a 
baby was a little too awful. So we picked 
the fourteen-year-old son of Elias Water- 
buck, the financier. We lured our victim 
inte our car and carried him off to our 
apartment. 

“But the sons of wealthy parents are so 
wretchedly brought up nowadays! What is 
our boasted educational system worth if it 
turns out brats like Junior Waterbuck? He 
would start whistling ‘Why did you shatter 
my dreams and go back to the gutter where 
you belong?’ at six in the morning and 
would not stop till midnight. He was al- 
ways trying out schoolboy tricks on us, 
making up apple-pie beds, putting salt in 
the sugar, carving his initials in the furni- 
ture, interrupting the most serious conver- 
sation with idiotic jokes and vaudeville 
eatchwords. He showed absolutely no 
respect or consideration for his elders at 
any time. 


“We tried gagging him, but he made 
such dreadful noises through his nose that 
we had to undo him. We tried tying him to 
a chair, and he broke the chair. The worst 
of it was that he thoroughly enjoyed the 
experience—thought he was having an 
adventure. 

“The father did not answer our first letter 
directing him to throw a hundred thousand 
dollars out of a Long Island train as it 
passed Woodmere. Neither did he pay any 
attention to our second letter, commanding 
him to put fifty thousand dollars in an ash 
can in Bronx Park. Finally we sent an 
itemized bill for a week’s board plus dam- 
ages and breakages amounting to $264.50. 
He did not answer that, either. So finally, 
in order to have some peace, we set the lit- 
tle rascal loose. -And what did he do but 
assemble a band of his scoundrelly school 
fellows and come back and kidnap Gorilla 
Casey and me!” — Morris Bishop. 


The Right College for Junior 


UNT FANNY thinks it is the one with 
the pretty lavender cover and gold 
lettering on its pamphlet. 

Mother thinks it is the one with the 
president who has such a nice face. 

Father will agree to anywhere the max- 
imum cost is under three thousand a year. 

Sister doesn’t care as long asit is famous 
for its fraternity house parties. 

And Junior never says a word, for he 
knows that after the family is through 
wrangling he will pick it himself. 

—McCready Huston, 


ALASKA FROM THE INSIDE 


(Continued from Page 23) 


begun to know what is in Alaska. It is a 
great land which needs but to be known 
and to be loved for its beauty, its grandeur 
and its assurance that it will be the home 
of many thousands of stalwart Americans.” 

At that time, January, 1920, the crea- 
tion of an Alaskan Development Board, 
resident in Alaska, to be appointed by the 
President, was proposed in pending legisla- 
tion, such board to have authority “broad 
enough to permit it to develop Alaska along 
pioneer lines, making the rewards ample for 
those who do the developing, but insuring 
against long speculative holding.”” In prin- 
ciple, if not in detail, this proposition was 
akin to the commission plan of government 
for the territory advocated by President 
Taft. A tentative bill was formulated by 
Representative Curry, chairman of the 
Committee on Territories of the House, and 
was under discussion a year later, when 
Mr. Lane, having retired from public life, 
died on May 18, 1921. 

The printed hearings on this Develop- 
ment Board measure, which was primarily 
intended to coérdinate and concentrate 
Federal activities in Alaska, constitute the 
most illuminating presentation of condi- 
tions in the Northland ever documented. 
Although a divergence of opinion developed 
on minor points, Alaskans and those fa- 
miliar with the country uniformly com- 
mended the aims and purposes of the pro- 
posed legislation, but the Federal bureaus 
opposed it and rallied to their support the 
conservationists of the East on the theory 
that the measure would invite spoliation of 
the forests, the fisheries and game. 

The Agricultural Department strenu- 
ously objected to the transfer of any of its 
agencies to a board operating under an- 
other department. Admitting the need of 
codrdination and favoring this underlying 
principle of the bill, Chief Forester Greeley 
held that it was not necessary, in order to 
give Alaska efficient administration, ‘to 
incur the risk of breaking up a consistent 
control and consistent national policy in 
dealing with each of our public resources by 
the responsible agencies in Washington.” 


Avowing complete sympathy with the idea 
of local administration of Federal activities 
and public resources in Alaska, he said the 
greatest evil had been long-range adminis- 
tration from Washington, particularly on 
detailed matters, and the insistence upon 
inflexible rules which were not adapted to a 
remote country and did not give the officials 
in the territory sufficient discretion. 

In reaching a solution, he said, there 
would be just three plans in his platform: 
“In the first place I would let the control of 
policies as exercised through general regula- 
tions rest right where it is now, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as to its work, the In- 
terior Department as to its work, and the 
Department of Commerce as to its work. 
Secondly, I would put in Alaska a local 
representative of each department, with 
authority to act on the ground within the 
regulations prescribed by the department 
head, and I would make that authority very 
wide. Thirdly, I would provide for Alaska 
a cabinet in which all these local depart- 
ment heads would get together and corre- 
late their work.” 

The committee made no report on the 
Development Board measure and ulti- 
mately it was abandoned. 

A similar fate attended codrdination bills 
introduced at the ensuing regular session of 
Congress in 1921-22, when again it was 
proposed to vest jurisdiction over Alaska 
in the Interior Department. Friction de- 
veloped in the cabinet over the pending 
legislation and a repetition of the costly 
conservation row of ten years before was 
threatened. 

To avert this and restore administration 
harmony and preserve political peace the 
coérdination bills were prudently deferred 
and finally pigeonholed and forgotten. 
And so the heterologous system is undis- 
turbed and complicatedly endures. 

On the main igsue, that codrdinated 
Federal activities in Alaska would be con- 
ducive to the dispatch of business and gen- 
eral efficiency, and to economy as well, no 
plausible argument in opposition has ever 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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‘Building for “Permanence at 


LONGVIE 


“Wash ington 


HE structures pictured here—some of the modern yt 
buildings in Longview, Washington—are graphic evi- 7“ 4 
dence of the character, permanence and stability of this A) Pi 
new industrial city of the Pacific Northwest. as 


A City of Realization 


The manufacturing and mercantile enterprises selecting Longview 
as their future home, have done so only after exhaustive investi- 

ation and millions of dollars are now permanently invested in 
seca and business buildings, homes and institutions. 


Growing Without “Boom Methods” 


In less than three years, without having a “boom”, Longview has 
grown from an idea and a plan into an independent American 
city of more than seven thousand population with a monthly 
payroll that will aggregate $800,000 this summer, it is conserva- 
tively estimated. Thus, the foresight and judgment of its founders 
and builders have been sustained in fact. 


Offering Opportunity to Manufacturers 


New manufacturing concerns, seeking a prepared foundation upon 
which to build for the future, will find Longview offers all the 
essentials of successful industry. Older, established firms will 
find Longview a logical point from which to intensify the distri- 
bution of their products in the great Pacific Northwest. 


For Wholesaler and Jobber 


Wholesale and jobbing concerns, in all lines, are invited to investi- 
gate Longview and the rich and evergrowing trade territory adja- 
cent, Shippers and receivers in world commerce will find Longview 
rail and water terminal facilities adequate for large operations. 















































Hebe AeA RUE Dag od 


Longview asks nothing more than your most careful investigation. 
Come and see for yourself. 


Information about Longview will be supplied upon application. 
The coupon printed below is for your convenience. 
The Longview Company 
Longview, Washington 


Pictures on left side Pictures on right side 
reading from the top reading from the top 








1. Looking south on Com- 1. Ocean-going vessels load- 
merce Ave. \ ing lumber at Longview 
~ \ docks. 
2. $125,000 Community \ 
Church under construc- ) 1, Longview Community 
ion. t/ 4 . 
: SEATTLE House 





3. One of Lonaview’'s beau- 3. $75,000 Passenger Station 
tiful residence streets. ‘ “a | 4. Pl f che I 

4. Longview National Bank. > ne , Daily abl Btn vec 

5. $150,000 Public Library fe 5. Columbia Theater Build. * 


under construction. oO 


iF MN ing—cost $250,000. 
6. Manufacturing Plants of K cd 
The Long-Bell Lumber Co = -dLonoyiew 
\*¥ mesa! 


. $200,090 Public Hospital. 
. Longview Public School. 
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. Hotel Monticello. 
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PLEASE USE THE COUPON IN SENDING FOR LITERATURI 
THE LONGVIEW COMPANY, Longview, Washington Dept. 11 
Longview has all the essentials to make Gentlemen: Please send me literature concerning the new city of Long 
a city, and its foremost asset is kip view. lam particularly interested in its opportunities for 
rtation—three trans-continental rail- é 

per the Northern Pacific, the Union (Make a check mark i the square) es 
Pacific and the Great Northern; the Manufacturing Retail Wholesale 
Columbia River with its ocean-going Professional Commercial Home Sité 
commerce to the leading ports of the Suburban Acreage Income Property Investment 














world; two internationally famous paved 
highways—the Columbia River Highwa 


w 
and the Pacific Highway—and a third, Name 
the Ocean Beach Highway, now being 
buile. w is 50 miles northwest 
of Portla 50 miles east of the Pacific Address 


Ocean and 135 miles south of Seattle. 
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‘To the Women of America 


Noe-Equl representatives bring a wider service... 


August 8, 1925 
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Offering in your own home 
Noe-Equl pure-silk hosiery, 
Noe-Equl tatlored lingerde 
direct from Noe-Equl Mills 


... every article guaranteed 











To ruts newer and better service are dedi- 
cated the vast resources of the Noc-Equl 
Mills ... resources representing a great 
invested capital, a manufacturing plant 
excelled by none, and an organization 
that is the largest of its kind in the world. 

It is an organization reaching to the 
Orient for finest silks; to England, Scot- 
land, Belgium and our own sunny South 
for other yarns. Paris cables it of styles 
and colors in lingerie and hosiery. New 
York spreads its newest offerings before 
Noe-Equl cyes. 

Then, ten million flying 
needles fashion the beauti- 
ful Noe-Equl stockings and 
underthings. These are de- 
livered to you by Uncle Sam, 
when you have made your 
selections from the samples 
brought to your home by 
Noe-Equ! men and women 
trained to this newer and 
better service. 

In selling to you direct 
from the mills like this, 
Noec-Equl prices are lower 
than you could otherwise 
obtain. And every Noe-Equl 
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garment is guaranteed for quality 
and wear. Every pair of Noe-Equl 
stockings . . . every pairofsocks .. . 
is also guaranteed. Every Noe-Equl 
representative is bonded and wears an 
emblem of identification. Look for it. Noe-Equl Bond 
It is your assurance of getting the won- 
derful merchandise and values offered 
by the Noe-Equl Mills. Noe-Equl 
Textile Mills, Inc., Reading, Pa. 
















A business opportunity for progressive men and women 


A new calling and a new service is this of- 
fered by the Noe-Equl Mills. Alert and am- 
bitious men and women in many states have 
made it their own, and through it have 
grown to a new prosperity. 

Now, in the still greater expansion of Noe- 
Equl business, there is room for more men 
and women of the caliber of those who have 
been such important factors in the extraor- 
dinary success of Noce-Equl today. 


To be a Noe-Equl representative means a 
permanent and profitable connection. Such 
connections are open in many communities— 
perhaps in your own. If you think you 
can qualify, write us. Previous experience 
in selling not essential, but must have an 
appreciation of success and the desire to 
win it. Address Stanley H. Pursell, Sales 
Manager, Noe-Equl Textile Mills, Reading, 


Pennsylvania. 
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(Continued from Page 122) 
been entered. The fact is too obvious for 
controversy. But conservation, while not 
actually involved in administrative re- 
forms, invariably clouds and confuses the 
issue and prevents action. 

Officially I have said and repeat: ‘Alaska 
requires conservation, favors it and wel- 
comes it, and gives steadfast support to 
every practical safeguard, existent or pro- 
posed, necessary to prevent reckless exploi- 
tation in any direction in the development 
of the territory. A concentration of author- 
ity and responsibility—a businesslike or- 
ganization of Alaska’s affairs, in lieu of 
divided authority and responsibility—cer- 
tainly would make for administrative effi- 
ciency and hasten the safe solution of 
territorial problems. That government 
through bureaus is good for any land or 
any community is too untenable for sober 
discussion. Equally so is the thought that 
conservation in Alaska is dependent upon 
such a system, or that the abrogation of 
bureaucracy would render the protection of 
the resources any less secure.” 


Secretary Work's Impression 


A member of the President’s party, the 
Secretary of the Interior, on the conclusion 
of the tour in 1923, stated in a memoran- 
dum to the President that his impression of 
Alaska seemed to support the following 
conclusions: 


“The administration of government ac- 
tivities is a one-man job. 

“Either the Department of the Interior 
or the Department of Commerce should be 
charged with Alaska; authorized to ap- 
point an additional assistant secretary to 
be governor of Alaska. 

“The governor should then construct his 
bureau on the same lines as those serving in 
the departments at Washington and select 
its personnel from government employes in 
the different departments now resident in 
Alaska; each department to be reached 
through one of them. 

“All government service for Alaska 
should be done in Alaska that can be done 
there.” 


The memorandum further stated that 
the Secretary contemplated recommending 
the transfer of the reindeer industry from 
the Bureau of Education to the Land Office; 
the education of the native Alaskans— 
Indians and Eskimos—from the Bureau of 
Education to the territory, and the discon- 
tinuance of the Bureau of Education as a 
responsibility of the Interior Department. 
He expressed the opinion that the road 
work carried on in the territory under ap- 
propriations charged to the military budget 
‘‘might properly be placed under the opera- 
tion of the Agricultural Department in con- 
nection with the road building— Bureau of 
Public Roads—in the national forests of 
Alaska,” evidently having in mind the ex- 
tension of the Federal Aid Act to Alaska. 
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These and other tentative recommenda- 
tions received consideration, no doubt, but 
President Harding in his last speech, in 
which he extolled Alaska and paid high 
tribute to its citizenship, while barely 
touching upon the administrative system, 
gave unqualified approval to existent poli- 
cies of conservation, which was hailed as a 
vindication and indorsement of those op- 
posing any change of authority or control. 

Bureaucracy, therefore, seems firmly in- | 
trenched until such time as Congress shall | 
overhaul, coérdinate, simplify and system- | 
atize all departments of the Government, 
incidentally including Alaska. 

In proclaiming American Forest Week 
this year, President Coolidge said: “Our 
forests ought to be put to work and kept at 
work. I do not minimize the obstacles that 
have to be met, nor the difficulty of chang- 
ing old ideas and practices. We must all put 
our hands to this common task. It is not 
enough that the Federal, state, and local | 
governments take the lead. There must be | 
a change in our national attitude. Our in- | 
dustries, our landowners, our farmers, all 
our citizens must learn to treat our forests 
as crops, to be used, but also to be renewed. 
We must learn to tend our woodlands as 
carefully as we tend our farms.” 

This applies directly to Alaska, where the 
forests have not been “put to work and 
kept at work.”’ Harvestration is an essen- 
tial factor in conservation. The Forest 
Service is quite alive to the fact, of course. 
But wood-pulp and paper projects have not 
eventuated and the woodland crops of the 
North are still uncut and await a market. 








Divided Jurisdiction 


Of the three branches of the Government 
exercising large authority in Alaska—the 
Interior Department, with jurisdiction over 
mining, the millions of acres of unreserved 
land, an infinitesimal fraction of which only | 
has been surveyed, the education and care 
of natives as wards of the nation, and the 
operation of the Alaska Railroad; Com- | 
merce, with control of the fisheries, the now | 
paramount and most productive industry, 
and the coast and geodetic work; and Agri- | 
culture, with authority over 20,000,000 
acres of forest reserves, the building of 
roads therein and adjacent thereto, the 
supervision of game and fur-bearing an- | 
imals, and the maintenance of agriculturai 
experiment stations—the Interior Depart- | 
ment is the least dominant. Periodically 
under fire, it not only has been unable to | 
extend its powers, but hoids those it pos- 
sesses with difficulty. Alaska has long been | 
its chief trouble, and a willingness, there- | 
fore, to permit Commerce to be charged | 
with Alaska, as shown by the memorandum | 
quoted, and the expressed desire to trans- | 
fer the schooling and care of the natives | 
to the territory and be relieved of the Bu- 
reau of Education become understandable. | 

Under such an administrator as Herbert | 


Hoover, who systematizes and codrdinates | 














| 








The Governor's Mansion at Juneau. President Harding Spoke From the Porch, July 10, 
1923, and a Tabiet Commemorates the Event. He Was the Onty President Who Ever 
Visited Alaska 
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carry a Shaler 5-Minute Vulcan- 
izer in their cars for making 
emergency puncture repairs 
With it they can make a lasting, 
heat-vulcanized repair—the same 
as tire repair shops make—and 
be on their way again in just a 
few minutes. It’s the easiest and 
quickest way. 

Get this ‘Hole Outfit’ today. 
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need it. Complete outfit costs 
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everything he touches, and sees the neces- 
sity of general reorganization, undoubtedly 
official order would be brought out of official 
chaos and the affairs of this remote but 
promising land would be handled efficiently. 
Logically the suggested transfer is com- 
mendable. Certainly the Alaska Railroad 
would fit better under the Department of 
Commerce and profit by the change, since 
no step has been taken to colonize or de- 
velop the land traversed by the railroad, 
and commerce must essentially be the basis 
of its success. 

The Agricultural Department, which in 
Alaska means the Forest Service and the 
Bureau of Public Roads, is admittedly 
efficient and functions helpfully. It has 
brought its administration closer home to 
Alaska and is signally successful in securing 
needed appropriations from Congress. Its 
bureau officials are trained and well quali- 
fied, and alert to the wisdom of close co- 
operation with the territory. It is the de- 
partment’s policy to give them the fullest 
authority and have them exercise it. The 
one remaining weakness in its organization, 
making for circumlocution and delay, is the 
maintenance by the Bureau of Public Roads 
of its Alaska headquarters at Portland. 


Long-Range Administration 


Of all the Federal agencies operating in 
the territory, the Bureau of Education is 
the feeblest. Long-range direction of the 
schools and hospitals for the natives ex- 
plains it. Officially the best I could say of 
the Government's treatment of its wards— 
still so dealt with, although Congress has 
made them citizens—was that it “gen- 
erously, if not always efficiently or ade- 
quately, provides for them.”” Unofficially it 
may conservatively be said that this pro- 
vision falls far short of actual, urgent needs 
and is deplorably inefficient. The present 
chief of the Alaska Division of the Bureau of 
Education officiates at Seattle. Annual rec- 
ommendations by governors and biennial 
memorials from the legislature urging a 
change of this impossible status have gone 
unheeded at Washington. By contrast with 
the progressive school system for white 
children conducted by the territory, the 
native schools, with few exceptions, are of 
negligible value and make a pitiable show- 
ing 

Equally ill-equipped is the medical ad- 
ministration. The bureau spends in Alaska 
more than two-thirds of its total appro- 
priation of $437,075, and an additional sum 
of $122,320 is made available this fiscal 
year for the medical and sanitary relief 
of the Eskimos, Aleuts, Indians and other 
natives. To date such large expenditures 
have failed to produce commensurate re- 
sults or revealed, generally speaking, wis- 
dom in the outlay. 

The natives are scattered over a wide 
domain and the difficulties attending their 
care and education are great, but the terri- 
tory in its educational and relief work has 
been remarkably successful in overcoming 
such difficulties. Often the territory in emer- 
gency extends aid to natives, although lit- 
erally the use of its relief funds is confined 
to whites on the erroneous theory that the 
Indians and Eskimos are otherwise pro- 


| vided for. For some months the American 
| Red Cross has kept in Alaska a corps of 
| nurses who have rendered a fine service in 


alleviating distress among the Indians and 


| teaching them how to live. 


If a fraction of the sum disbursed at long 
range through bureau channels was made 
available for use at the hands of trained 
Red Cross agents, the condition of the 
nation’s wards would be greatly im- 
proved. Missions conducted by church 
denominations do a praiseworthy humani- 
tarian work with limited resources, and the 
Sheldon-Jackson School at Sitka is a pro- 
gressive and useful institution. Accessible 
Indian communities such as’ Kake, Bay~ 
view, Hydaburg and Metlakatla, in South- 
eastern Alaska, have made notable progress 
and are model towns, but conditions in re- 
mote localities are distressing in the ex- 
treme. 


August 8,1925 


Two departments of the Government— 
the Treasury, charged with customs collec- 
tions, and the Post Office Department, de- 
livering mail by water, rail and trail, with 
aerial routes in prospect—function in 
Alaska with the utmost efficiency and 
smoothness. Service is their watchword 
and criticism is rarely heard. The postal 
administration is liberally responsive to the 
territory’s needs and by keeping practical 
men in the field readily overcomes obstacles 
which daunt other branches of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Department of Justice, with a Fed- 
eral Court system in each of the four judicial 
divisions, is vested with wide jurisdiction in 
Alaska. United States commissioners, ap- 
pointed by the courts, serve in all settled 
communities in the capacity of justices of 
the peace, and marshals and their deputies 
preserve the peace. The department also 
bears the expense of transporting insane 
persons to an outside institution. Although 
politics enters into appointments to the 
bench, the courts are in good hands and 
justice is faithfully and intelligently ad- 
ministered. 

There is no more orderly section of the 
globe than Alaska. It is a law-respecting 
land. Even in Ketchikan, the first Alaskan 
port, in close proximity to the Canadian 
shore, where the smugg! of liquor by 
gas boat is easy, the prohibition law is 
better regarded and more rigidly enforced 
than in cities on the Pacific Coast and 
Atlantic Seaboard. Hence the classification 
of Alaska as lawless, still adhering to cus- 
toms of stampede days, justly caused pro- 
found indignation. 

A constabulary similar to the state police 
of Pennsylvania and New York, or modeled 
after the mounted police system of Canada, 
is needed in Alaska. Then instead of sev- 
eral agencies—game wardens, fur wardens, 
fish wardens, prohibition officers and mar- 
shals—engaged in enforcing different laws, 
a trained body of men would be charged 
with the duty of enforcing all laws. Once 
instituted, such a constabulary should ma- 
terially reduce Federal expenses, and is es- 
pecially desirable in view of the abandon- 
ment of army posts in the territory. 


Probing the Probers 


Departmental ineptitude at Washington 
is responsible for many of Alaska’s ills and 
makes confusion worse confounded. Year 
in and year out investigations of flimsy 
complaints are under way, affording no 
end of useless trips and entailing a heavy 
and continuous expense upon Uncle Sam. 
Charges too frivolous and baseless for 
sober consideration too often receive at- 
tention, and investigators are needlessly 
dispatched to the scene to institute probings. 
Thus the service is constantly demoralized 
and embarrassed. Instances innumerable 
might be cited in point. 

Many months ago, as one such, charges 
were preferred against the court authorities 
of the Juneau division, which the resident 
agent of the Bureau of Investigation specifi- 
cally reported as wholly unfounded. There- 
upon accused of prejudice, his findings were 
disregarded and two special agents detailed 
to journey to Alaska and investigate. After 
searching inquiry they confirmed the pre- 
vious report. Immediately these investi- 
gators were accused and their findings chal- 
lenged, and three other agents, “tried and 
true men” in the service, were ordered to 
probe the charges anew. Exhaustive labor 
of weeks on their part failed utterly to 
disclose proof, and so they, too, reported, 
with transcribed testimony under oath in 
volumes which ultimately will reach the 
governmental archives and there repose. 
Throughout this prolonged period of inves- 
ps and reinvestigation, the court, 

ith burdened docket, pursuing the even 
a of its honorable judicial way, waa 
kept on the rack, when the Gépartment, at 
the start of it all, had been duly informed of 
the facts and that there was no basis for 


any probing. Such is the operation of the 


system in Alaska, _- 
(Continued on Base 129) 
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FLY SPRAY’FLY PAP 





, ‘O kill a roomful of flies wholesale, charge the 
atmosphere with Tanglefoot Fly Spray. 


Then to catch the stragglers that later work past your 
screens, put a few sheets of Tanglefoot Fly Paper in 
places where the air is quiet and the light strong. 
This is the simple, convenient and sanitary method 
of enjoying complete fly riddance. AT GROCERY 

ts DRUG STORES 












Tanglefoot Spray is of extra strength. This makes it 
powerfully efhcient and equally effective against 
flies, moths, mosquitoes, bedbugs and fleas. It is TTT? 
stainless, non-injurious and fully guaranteed. Quart FP If . 
can *1.25, pint 75¢ and half-pint 50¢. Tanglefoot 
Super-Sprayer, 35 cents. 
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SUPREME 
BED SPRING 


A durable and satis 
fying spring that fite 
various sizes and 
shapes of either wood, 
iron, brass, bow-foot, 
or straight end beds. 


Made of one continu- 
ous piece of angle iron, 
with top border wire of 
one piece, Ninety-nine 
coils of finest Premier 
tempered steel spring 
wire. with heavy coils 
on the sides to support 
the edges, 


When you buy the 
SEALY SUPREME 
you secure the best bed 
spring that can be ob- 
tained 
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LUXURIOUS SLEEP COMFORT with ECONOMY 


When you can sleep on a Sealy TUFTLESS Mattress for three 
nights at a cost of lc—or one year at a cost of $1.25—or 40 or 
more years at a cost of $50.00;—where is the economy or wisdom Built like a giant 


: : villow, with its nicely 
of buying an ordinary mattress that serves only from 2 to 5 years? rth aciiece anda tame 
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tufts, the Sealy matches = 
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Sealy TUFTLESS Mattresses made forty years ago are still 


giving good service. in appearance the boast 


of its friends that it is 
Want real rest? Ask your dealer to show you the Sealy TUFT- the most comfortable 
seine as ‘ ‘ é mattress made today. 
LESS Mattress and explain the exclusive features of construction 


that make it so luxuriously comfortable and so economical. 
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always refreshing and 
inviting to the tired, 
exhausted body. Cov- 
ered with fine quality 
durable tick. 
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time. 
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(Continued from Page 126) 

Long-range administration permits an in- 
ordinate indulgence in long-distance travel, 
and it is significant that usually such travel 
is timed when Alaska is most inviting. 
Every summer produces an influx of gov- 
ernmental visitors, some on actual work 
bent, but many manifestly out for a 
holiday at.Uncle Sam’s expense. Inspection, 
investigation and supervision afford excuse, 
if not justification, for seasonal errands to 
the Northland which often tend to retard 
work in hand and seldom serve a useful 
purpose. Official urgency automatically 
ceases when winter comes. 

Special. emissaries are not uncommon. 
Once there arrived an agreeable young man, 
bearing departmental credentials, who made 
his presence felt in various communities 
along the coast and in the interior. Ap- 
parently engaged in a general survey of 
Alaska, he approached his gigantic task 
with an air of confidence truly impressive. 
He had delved into things deeply and for- 
warded comprehensive reports of his ob- 
servations and conclusions and was about 
to set sail for Point Barrow further to pur- 
sue his survey when something untoward 
happened and he vanished to Washington. 
Possibly the archives might disclose his 
findings and the purpose of his mission. 

The average bureau official is competent 
and renders efficient service when not sub- 
ject to red-tapeism and kindred obstruc- 
tion. To obtain a maximum of efficiency 
resident agents should be given a free hand 
and intrusted with authority and responsi- 
bility. Otherwise the complicated system 
becomes positively unworkable. 

Nowhere is official coérdination so sorely 
needed; nowhere so difficult to attain. De- 
partmental direction, with rigid adherence 
to precedent and fixed rules of doing things, 
prevents it. The principal bureaus co- 
operate as best they can, but the headless 
or many-headed system nullifies efforts to- 
ward complete codrdination. Experience 
gives added respect to the view of the situa- 
tion entertained by President Taft and 
strengthens the conviction of many Alas- 
kans that the territory would have thrived 
better under a commission form of govern- 
ment as advocated by him. Until bureauc- 
racy gives place to a more coherent and 
workable system the improvement outlined 
years ago by the chief forester, whose pre- 
cepts as to his own department have been 
put into practice, offers the only solution. 
The chief evil, as he said, is in long-range 
administration. 


Bureaucratic Road Building 


Two Federal! road-building agencies—the 
Alaska Road Commission, illogically func- 
tioning under the War Department and 
chargeable to the military budget, and the 
Bureau of Public Roads, under the Agri- 
cultural Department—operate in Alaska; 
the first outside the forest reserves, con- 
structing roads and trails in the interior, 
and the other within the forests along the 
coast. Both render valuable service. A 
third agency, the Territorial Board of Road 
Commissioners, equipped to the amount of 
$260,000 for the biennium, does no road 
building, but wisely merges its funds with 
the liberal appropriations made by Con- 
gress and so avoids additional duplication. 

The maintenance by the Government of 
elaborate rival organizations engaged in the 
same line of development has long been 
condemned as unbusinesslike and beyond 
comprehension, but efforts to effect a con- 
solidation are successfully resisted. Two 
years ago the Secretaries of War and In- 
terior united in a recommendation to the 
President that all road work in the territory 
be assigned to the Bureau of Public Roads, 
and in this the Secretary of Agriculture 
concurred. The spectacle was subsequently 
presented of subordinate officials antago- 
nizing the views of their superiors and 
opposing any administrative change. Bu- 
reaucracy constantly furnishes such spec- 
tacles at Washington. An extension of the 
Federal Aid Act to Alaska, upon equitable 
terms as to area, plainlyeffers the solution, 
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and Congress in time, no doubt, will see the 
advisability of such legislation. 

Road building was begun twenty years 
ago under Roosevelt’s administration, and 
has been pushed systematically. Col. Wilds 
P. Richardson, the original head of the 
Alaska Road Commission, initiated the 
work and accomplished wonders in the 
wilderness. He constructed the trail from 
Valdez to Fairbanks which has gradually 
been converted into a highway and bears 
his name. The first automobile passed over 
it in 1913. It has since been open to motor 
travel in the summer season and is now 
principally a tourist thoroughfare. Built 
economically, its upkeep for the past sev- 
eral years has entailed an annual expendi- 
ture approximating $300,000, and its total 


cost to date exceeds $4,000,000. As regular | 


travel into the interior has naturally been 
diverted to the government railroad, the 
expensive maintenance of this highway has 
been the subject of sharp criticism. 


The Administrative Web 


| 


| 





The late Secretary Wallace, after a trip | 


over it with Speaker Gillett in 1923, con- 
demned the present handling of the project 
as a waste of public moneys. In his view 


it was serving no purpose other than the | 


support of a few roadhouses along the way, 
and he advised that expenditures should be 
limited to keeping it open and the bridges 
in repair, Assurance is given that the 
maintenance outlay will be materially re- 
duced after this year, when more money 
will be available for needed arteries to the 
railroad and mining industries. The trans- 
ortation problem on the coast is one of water 
largely, but the building of roads out of 
Ketchikan, Juneau, Hyder and other towns 
is proving of great utilitarian benefit. 

The territorial capital, with a population 
of some three thousand, has three hundred 
motor vehicles; Ketchikan, a large and 
multiplying number, and automobiles are 
today in use in all settled communities. 
Only through an uninterrupted program of 
road building will Alaska ever fully be 
opened to industry and settlement, and 
excellent progress is being made. 

Ordinarily Congress may be depended 
upon—thanks to the budget makers, to 
whom tenure has given knowledge of the 
country and its needs—to guard Alaska’s in- 
terests. The committees on territories and 
subcommittees on appropriations display an 
intelligent and practical grasp of problems 
not always manifested on the part of offi- 
cials directly concerned. Indeed, the terri- 
tory is largely indebted to these well- 
informed lawmakers for safe guidance at 
the capital. Blocked in repeated effort to 
provide a better system of government, 
Congress otherwise, at any rate, is intelli- 
gently and constructively generous and 
often prevents departmental blundering. 

Occasionally, however, an awkward con- 
tretemps occurs in legislation. In the clos- 
ing hours of the last Congress the office of 
the surveyor-general under the Land Office 
was abolished and its duties transferred to 
and consolidated with the field-surveying 
service. Strangely, the fact was overlooked 
that in Alaska the surveyor-general was 
ex-officio secretary of the territory and 
lieutenant governor, and that this neces- 
sary office would simultaneously be vacated 
on July first. Discovering it, the depart- 
ment suggested by wire “the advisability 
of bringing the matter to the attention of 
the legislature,”’ then assembling, ‘“‘with a 
view to its providing its own territorial sec- 
retary.” Happy thought! So very simple 
and easy of adoption! The legislature 
would be quite willing to bridge the chasm, 
no doubt. But obviously it could not vest 
its own secretary with Federal powers, and 
the department was duly enlightened as to 
statutory requirements and restrictions. 

In due course, a fortnight later, the legis- 
lature meantime holding itself admirably in 
check, advice was received that the terri- 
torial body was “without power to provide 
for the appointment or the election of a 
secretary,” but that one “may be ap- 
pointed” at Washington under a statute 
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Blue-jay is the delightful way to end a corn. 
A tiny cushion, cool as velvet, fits over the corn— 


relieving the pressure. The pain stops at once. 
Soon the corn goes. Blue=jay leaves nothing to 
guesswork. You do not have to decide how much 
or how little to put on, Each downy plaster is a com- 
plete standardized treatment, with just the right 
amount of the magic medication to end the corn. 


Blue-jay 


THE QUICK AND 


© 1925 


GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 


He thinks 
you perfect .. 
even to your 
little toe 


Of course, he accepts you 
as you are. But wouldn't 
there be just a little shock 
of disillusionment, if he dis- 
covered you had corns? 
. . . Romance has clustered 
around beautiful feet. Think 
of Cinderella, of Trilby, of 
the rosy-footed Aurora! 
Did their feet have corns? 
... The advent of a corn 
is nothing to be ashamed of. 
But its continuance is, 
Any dainty shoe may cause 
acorn. But when a corn 
can be removed so quickly 
and so safely and surely 
—why keep it for months 
and years? 
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Isn’t it Time 
to Look Ahead? 


HERE will you 


stand a year from 


way toinsure the future is— 


ing done—to build up a 
permanent business paying 





now? Five years from 
now? Ten years? Will 
you be making more 
money than at present? 
The same money? Less 
money? 

It’s a serious question. 
Statistics tell us, for ex- 
ample, that there are sev- 
eral timies more men in 
their sixties dependent 
upon others than there 
are who are able to sup- 
port themselves. So it’s 
time to look ahead, 
whether you are 25 or 52. 2, 

In some instances the 
way lies clear. In others 
even the present job is un- 
certain. You cannot tell 
how long it will last nor 
how muchit willeventually 
pay. There are in this 
country literally hundreds 
of men and women who 
would tell you, should you 
ask them, that one sure 


Have a means of earn- 
ing money on the side! 

Starting without experi- 
ence, without capital, even 
without much spare time, 
it is possible—and it’s be- 


Here’s the ba | i 


First send the coupon! 


We’ ll 


We'll furnish 
everything you 
need without 
charge! 


ACT 


NOW!,% we 


4 
4 Street 






y) City 


tell you just 
what to do and say! 


# 751 Independence Square 
4 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I'm looking ahead, What's your 


offer? No obligation in asking 


$5.00, $10.00, $50.00 a week 
extra. How? As our local 
subscription represent- 
ative. It’s an easy, pleas- 
ant, ‘profits able way to 
make extra dollars. 


o pen 

? CURTIS 

PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
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State 
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Experienced car owners have learned 
that “X” Liquid is the Permanent, Prac- 
tical and Safe Way of repairing leaks 
in their cooling system. 


Permanent because it’s a tough metallic-like 
seal, capable of withstanding the jolts of the 
road—immovable under pressure—unaffec- 
ted by temperature changes. 


Practical because it’s economical—makes a repair 
wherever you are while car is peng Protects your 
cooling system from rust and scale formation. 
Safe because it’s a liquid. ne to clog or injure the 
cooling system. Mixes with water freely. 
Carried on ali the big Government endurance flights includ- 
ing the Round the World i the Trans-Atlantic Flight, 
and the Trans-Continental Flight. 
For years “X” hes repaired leaks in the automobiles and 
trucks of the U.S. Government, Standard Oil, American 
Tel. & Tel., General Electric, etc. 
“X” LABORATORIES 
For Fords, Srare, etc. 25 West 45th St., New York 
Use 75¢ Factories: Boston and Toronto 
For Larger Agents: England and the Continent 
Use $105 25 = Thomas & Bishop, Led., 37 Tabernacle St. 
London, E. C, 2 
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x LIQUID | 


AM AN 










“X" ina Hquid. It can even 
be poured through a cloth 
as Xx" qeesine ne powder, 
meal, , cement, shellac, 


oF © . Harmless. 
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The Curtis Publishing Company ! 
; ‘Independence Square 
iphia, Pennsylvania 

Gentiemen: Please tell me, without 


obligation, how I can make $1.50 an 
hour in my spare time. — 




















i RED ERIC 3 He Sent a Coupon 

cece SON DERE SEE aN re Like This 

ae ‘ And Then Earned 
ALT EN. ----==- Tn One Month 


COMMISSIONS - $39.50 
BONUS - ----- $22.00 
feeeece: $61.50 


ers and enrolling new readers for The MAY of our subscription representa- 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ tives earn $1.50, or more, in an hour just 


Home journal and The Country Gen- _y, Selling us their spare time. You need 
tleman. “I can secure orders any month Milly the willingness to try work that is easy, 


in the year," says Mr. Macomber, “and plemant end dignified. € shout our 


‘ lan will cost you only two cents—for mail- 
as I am getting better known some of the 9 your letter—and may enable you to 
orders are telephoned to me and the earn hundreds of dollars. Clip the coupon 
money sent through the mail.” 


above—now. 





R just one month's spare time work 
we recently paid Mr. E.R. Macomber, 











EVENING POST 


cited from Juneau. The legislature, with 
commendable judgment and conservatism, 
proceeded to provide for the maintenance 
of the well-organized office as formerly. 
Immediate action in accord with the author- 
itative suggestion would further have com- 
plicated the complication and again exem- 
plified the muddle of long-range rule. 
Emergencies large or small invariably 
demonstrate the helplessness of agencies 
enmeshed in the administrative web. Strik- 
ingly true was this when the diphtheria 
epidemic at Nome produced hysterical out- 
cries for antitoxin. Several departments, 
two of them directly concerned, in being 
charged through bureaus with the welfare 
of natives—Eskimos—at that closed winter 
port in the far north, became immediately 
active and deeply stirred. Serum was of- 
fered in abundance to spare, but not a 
governmental fund was available to get it 
there. Meanwhile, with official Washing- 
ton in a flutter, discussing impossible air 
flightsin antiquated craftsin raging weather, 
forty degrees below zero, and considering a 
more absurd proposition to dispatch ice 
breakers to clear the way through Bering 
Sea and Norton Sound—while all this was 
going on, the territory, not entangled in 
red tape, knowing what to do and how to do 
it, with the ready assistance of the mail 
service and without the loss of an hour, had 
delivered an adequate supply of antitoxin 
by relay dog team and the crisis passed. 
Despite the complexity and perplexity of 
a system that becomes fairly bewildering 
in its operation, real constructive work is 
accomplished each succeeding year. At its 
present stage, in slow process of develop- 
ment, with meager population and problems 
wholly unlike those of any other domain, 
Alaska is absolutely dependent upon gov- 
ernmental aid, and the various agencies 
do remarkably well when given initiative 
and intrusted with confidence and let 
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alone. Alaska is deeply appreciative of the 
helpful, upbuilding service rendered. But 
bureaucracy inevitably spells lost motion, 
costly overhead, overlapping, duplication 
and kindred heterologous things. Directed 
through distant channels, its ills are intensi- 
fied. Contact with it strongly confirmed 
my opinion that such a system is unsuited 
to Alaska—or any other country. 

The ultimate remedy? A full territorial 
form of government, preliminary to state- 
hood, at the earliest possible date. Then will 
Alaska grow as the Dakotas, Oklahoma, 
Colorado—indeed, all the continental 
Union—grew and thrived. None of these 
was founded upon bureaucracy, or sub- 
jected to absentee landlordism, or com- 
pelled to rely upon a paternalistic Uncle 
Sam. Lessons of experience have been 
taught and learned, but, after all, the old- 
fashioned way of development has not been 
greatly improved upon in the century and 
a half of the Republic, nor has theory pro- 
vided an acceptable substitute for self- 
government. 

“No magic wand from Federal treasury 
gold may be waved,” said President Hard- 
ing, ‘‘to affect the great transformation. 
There is no finer citizenship, no more pleas- 
ing childhood anywhere,” and in these 
“lies the solution of the Alaska problem.” 
Development must rest in a citizenship 
with homes. He knew because he had trav- 
eled to the Northland and seen. Alaska 
today is a land of homes and schools and 
children. Already it has demonstrated a 
splendid capacity to manage its affairs. It 
has exercised its limited powers with rare 
wisdom and efficiency. A national duty, 
therefore, clearly calls for an extension of 
those powers, without undue delay, in order 
that that fine citizenship may more easily 
work out the territory’s destiny. Such is 
the one and only practical solution. Speed 
its coming! 
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~More Important even than 





EEN pleasure in spotless linen, bright 
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Sheer delight of exquisite flavor, 
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color, fragrance in your food . . . 
These are not just pleasant luxuries. 


They are indispensable—our greatest food 
authorities. say, in every meal we eat. 

Our best-planned meals, without them, fail to 
nourish us. 

For appetite, the experts say, depends on flavor, 
color, fragrance. And appetite controls the whole 
digestive process. 

Three times a day, at every meal we eat, the 
body waits for appetite to start digestion. Until 
appetite is awakened the body is not 
ready for food and cannot absorb it. 

Because of this, great dietitians find 
that taste, color, fragrance are impor- 
tant for health itself. And that is why 
they point today to’ Welch’s. So su- 
premely colorful, fragrant, delicious, 
they find, is this juice of fresh, ripe 
grapes—the dullest appetite wakes to 
its appeal. 


O other flavor in all the world has 

quite the rare delicacy of Welch's 

fragrant purple juice of fine Concords, 
fresh from the vine. 

Concords as perfect as Welch de- 
mands are grown in just two little dis- 
tricts in the whole United States—two 
little spots near the Great Lakes. 

When the great purple clusters are 
ripest Welch presses out the juice from 
the choicest grapes of all—a few hours 
after they are cut from the vine. 

All the delight of the fresh fruit is in 
each glass of Welch’s—all of its health- 
giving qualities. 

Mineral salts that children need par- 
ticularly to build up their bodies, vita- 
mines, nourishing fruit sugar, and laxa- 
tive properties that modern diets need. 
Natural fruit elements, too, that turn to 
alkalies in your body and help your body 
to overcome the acidity. so common 
today. 

Invaluable, say hospital dietitians of 
Welch’s, to coax back the fastidious ap- 
petite of invalids, At that trying time 


“cA the health-giving qualities of the fresh ripe fruit,’ 


—say our leading food authorities, 
are this taste, color, fragrance 
that awaken appetite 
when children refuse to eat, mothers, too, turn 
confidently to Welch’s. Delightfully refreshing, 


as everyone knows, on hot summer days and 
nights. 


But it is the everyday value of Welch’s Grape 
Juice that experts stress today—the supreme im- 
portance of its color, its fragrance, its exquisite 
flavor that awaken keen appetite for the simplest, 
the hastiest meal. 





We 


” great Food Authorities 
say, “all its delicate refreshment, are in each glass of luscious purple juice” SNES y 
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Tasve, color, fragrance 
so rare, 
the. dullest appetite re- 
sponds to this juice of the 
Concord grape 


SO exguisile— 


ealized 


On a languid summer day serve Welch’s in one 
of these cool, delicious ways: 

Ar Breakrast: Half-fill a small glass with 
cracked ice; then fill with Welch’s—fragrant pur- 
ple juice. See how its tart cold. deliciousness 
arouses appetite for this important meal. 

For Dinner: Blend 1 pint of Welch's and 1 pint 
of cider and chill thoroughly. Just before serving, 
add 1 pint of sparkling water and serve in wine 
glasses, very cold. 

Or: Chill well 1 pint of Welch’s and 2 12-ounce 
bottles of dry ginger ale. Partly fill tumblers with 
Welch’s: then fill with ginger ale. 

For REFRESHMENT IN THE Eventnc (or for mid- 
afternoon): 

Grape Rickey—Half-fill tall glasses 
with Welch’s; add to each the juice of 1 
lime, sugar to taste, and shaved ice; and 
fill with sparkling water. 

Welch's Sparkling—WHalf-fill tall 
glasses with Welch’s, add to each a spoon 
of cracked ice, and fill with sparkling 
water. 


ET Welch's today from your gro- 

cer, druggist or confectioner, in 
quarts, pints and 4 ounces. Hotels, 
dining cars, clubs, and restaurants serve 
Welch’s; soda fountains serve it too, 
straight, or in delicious combinations 
with sparkling waters or with other fruit 
juices, Try it for luncheon or for refresh- 
ment between meals. 


More about the emphasis food author 
ities lay on taste, color, fragrance in every 
meal is told you in our booklet, The Vital 
Place of Appetite in Diet. It gives you aiso 
carefully tested recipes for delicious drinks 
and dishes you will like to serve. Let us 
send it to you, free. The Welch Grape 
Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y. 





| Tue Wercn Garare Jurce Co,, Dept. P-%, 
Westfield, N. Y. 


Please send me—free—your bookiet, The 
Vital Place of Appetite in Diet. 


Name 
Address . 


City ; gh ..., State 
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Hosiery is no longer an under- 
garment. It is out where all the 
world may see it. As a revealer 
of taste and individuality in 
dress, it has arrived at first-rank 
importance. In the adjustment 
to this new order, Phoenix has 
earned its outstanding leadership. 
Smarter hosiery, in more sump- 
tuous colorings and patterns, 
and with the ability to resist 
wear over longer miles, has been 
its achievement. Your stockings 
are undergarments no longer. 
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Ami or adiuminum an 


fine kitchen utensils 


Bright as a new dime! How easily and quickly Bon Ami restores 
the sparkle to the po/ished parts of aluminum, 


Small wonder makers of famous brands of aluminum recommend 
it for this purpose. For they know it quickly yet gently removes all 
tarnish, spots, and stains. Leaves the surface gleaming like new 
with never a scratch to mar its beauty. 


And Bon Ami won’t chap the hands, won’t make the nails brittle. 


This magic cleanser keeps many other things besides kitchen 
utensils glistening with cleanliness. Read the list of uses given above. 


Remember— it’s economical to have both forms, Cake and Powder, 
on your pantry shelf all the time. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 


— 
— 
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Principal uses 
of Bon Ami— 


for cleaning and 


polishing 


Brass, Copper, Tin 
and Nickel Ware 
Bathtubs 
Aluminum Ware 
White Woodwork 
Glass Baking Dishes 
Windows 
Mirrors 
liling 
W hite Shoes 
The Hands 
Congoleum 


Fine Kitchen Utensils 


/ 


Cake or Powder 
whichever you prefer 














Take a Kodak with you 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City 














